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PLAIN TALK 





How often a woman longs for 
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it...how much she 


believes she needs it. sai ...1M most Cases it is 


far better for her to find out the facts for herself. 


(“= HERE is a kind of talk among 
) ( women that they honestly be- 

~ lieve is “‘plain.’’ It is not plain 
at all to a newcomer within the ranks of 
the married. It is a mere exchange of per- 
sonal beliefs. Every woman present will 
confidently assert, ‘Iam right and you are 
wrong.’’ The young wife worries about 
this confusion and longs for a reliable 
person to disentangle truth from untruth. 
She does not know that she need not de- 
pend on anybody. She can get the real facts 
for herself. 

[It is odd that women, modern and edu- 
cated, are so uncertain about feminine 
hygiene. They are sure that they need it, 
they practice it... still they worry about 
the proper method to follow. They do not 
know what antiseptic to use. Older 
women, from their own experience, cry 
out against caustic and poisonous anti- 
septics. Doctors say that women need the 
cleanliness and protection of feminine 
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hygiene .. . but they, also, issue a stern 
warning against caustics and poisons that 
scar and desensitize tissues. They know 
only too well why these should not be used. 
Women do not seem to realize that this 
is today. Some years ago, the only really 
powerful germicides were poisonous. 


Women who 

know that Zonite 
- is safe can com- 
~ petently advise 
others. 


Fortunately, there is ow a very powerful 
germicide which is as safe to use as pure 
water. This is Zonite. The power of Zonite 
cannot be questioned because Zonite has 
been proved to be far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be allowed on 
the human body. As to safety, Zonite can 
never be accused of causing the slightest 
damage. It is, in fact, soothing to tissues. 
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Furthermore, you need have no embar- 
rassment in asking for Zonite at drug 
stores because it is used for dozens of pur- 
poses including oral hygiene. It comes in 


bottles at 30¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 


Don’t wait and 
worry. Send for 
booklet called 
‘Facts for Wom- 
en.” Do this today. 





A wife's most absorbing interest is dis- 
cussed in a free booklet—discussed from 
every angle. ‘‘Facts for Women”’ is not 
considered daring today. The first copies 
went out only a few weeks ago and 
women are reading them appreciatively. 
Mail coupon below and get your copy. 
Zonite Products Corporation, Ltd., Ste. 
Therese, P. Q. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Ltd. 
Ste. Therese, P. Q. cua 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or 

booklets checked below. 

[] Facts for Women 

0) Use of Antiseptics in the home 
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Wheelbase is Long . 


. . Bodies are Roomy 


Youw’re Comfortable 


What a lot of downright satisfaction and genuine enjoyment 
there is in owning a capable, comfortable new automobile! 

Certainly one of the basic reasons for Pontiac’s popularity is 
generous comfort. In the first place, Pontiac is a Jong car — in 
fact, its 114-inch standard wheelbase is large enough to “smooth 
out” the roughest roads. 

That means easy riding and plenty of leg room. In addition, 
Pontiac’s Fisher bodies have the long, flowing kines of today’s 
distinctive new style. 

Then, too, you enjoy all the advantages of a powerful big- 
car motor —a motor which has the size, capacity and ease of 
action to perform at top speed hour after hour, with- : 
out strain and without danger of over-working. When 
emergencies call for a quick burst of speed, it is there 


Produced 





with a rush — smooth, of course — and equal to any demand. 

With improved Syncro-Mesh, getaway is swift, and silent. 
Then, Ride Control, Free Wheeling and live-rubber cushioning 
at 47 chassis points give you that steady, comfortable perfor- 
mance which, until now, cost hundreds of dollars more. 

If your, present car is two, three or four years old, to put it 
in even fair running order would be expensive. And recondition- 
ing, after-all, can’t give an old car the enjoyable advantages you 
will find in a new Pontiac. 

In the long run, you will discover, we believe, that a new 
Pontiac will save you money. The price is low. In fact, on 
r the liberal GM AC terms, you'll find the payments 

very little more than those of the lowest priced car 
on the market. 


in Canada 
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VEN your eyes are better able to care for 
themselves. Before you can reach for a 
handkerchief to remove a bit of dust they 
have already begun their emergency efforts to 
wash it out. But your teeth are utterly help- 
less. They cannot repair accidental damage 
nor protect themselves from bacteria. What's 
more, they have no way to let you know 
they're in trouble until it’s really serious. 
Tragedy follows when teeth go bad 
Even teeth that are in good condition to start 
with show their helplessness more and more 
as the years pass by. This accounts for the 
fact that more than half the teeth lost by 
adults are victims of pyorrhea. Pyorrhea 
works under cover, silently, so years may pass 
before an unpracticed eye can detect it. Once 
it is established there is no alternative to a 
long and usually painful course of treatment. 
Even then one is often faced with the tragedy 
of teeth that must come out. 


Such drastic measures always bring hours 
of misery, weeks of embarrassment. Your 
dentist is wonderfully skillful in reducing all 
this to a minimum, but the most beautifully 





made denture can never fully replace one’s 
natural teeth nor overcome the blow to one’s 
self-respect that follows their loss. 


Your dentist would much rather prevent 
pyorrhea than make good its ravages. His 
preventive measures are infinitely more satis- 
factory, but they can be effective only if he 
has a chance to use his skill at the first sign 
of trouble. That means you must be con- 
scientious about letting him examine your 
teeth every six months at least. 
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Even clean teeth not always safe 
| 


Even clean, white teeth are not always safe, 
for pyorrhea goes much deeper than surface 
cleanliness. Dr. R. J. Forhan worked 26 years 
to develop his special pyorrhea treatment 
which is used today by thousands of dentists 
both here and abroad. While this treatment 


ARE HELPLESS 
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is provided solely for the dental profession, 
Dr. Forhan has made its active principle 
available for home use in the toothpaste that 
bears his name. This extra safeguard extends 
the value of Forhan’s Toothpaste beyond 
that of a mere cleansing operation. Use it 
every night and morning on doth teeth and 
gums according to directions. 


Give your teeth the care 
they cannot give themselves 

Your teeth need your help—and you need 
your dentist’s help and advice. See him every 
six months at least. Use Forhan’s Toothpaste 
thoroughly, conscientiously every night and 
morning. You cannot hope to prevent trouble 
if you wait for it to appear. So begin both 
these important preventive measures now. 
Forhan’s Ltd., Ste. Therese, P. Q. 





SERIOUS THOUGHT 


ABOUT 


TEETH LEADS TO 


THE USE OF FORHAN’S 
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She Cditors Own Page 


ETTING down to 
business” is in the 
air. The first 


broken school weeks of 
September are over, and 
the youngsters are very 
determined, and very 
eager. Gardens have 
been cleared out and 
dug deep; the magical 
bulbs that are to 
blossom so amazingly 
next spring, buried in 
orderly rows—and, I 
hope, unexpected places. 
There’s nothing quite so 
joyous in the spring, to 
my mind, as an unex- 
pected bulb. I make ita 
part of my fall routine to slip out one evening.and bury a 
hyacinth by the water tap; a group of jonquils by the 
front gate, and a sprinkling of crocus in the middle of 
the lawn. Then I try hard to forget all about them; and 
it works every time! There are squeals of delight some 
shining spring morning from someone. “Imagine! 
There’s an enormous hyacinth coming up by the tap! 
How on earth would it get there? - S 

The same feeling is in the office. Our plans for the fall 
and winter issues are sketched in generally. We have 
some definite objectives; some of them we can tell 
about; and some are to be absolutely unexpected. 

The big thing I want you to feel about Chatelaine is 
that it is readable! Some one wrote the other day 
complaining that we were too simple; that our articles 
were written as if women knew nothing. Is that a fault 
you find? If so, for pity’s sake send me a line! 

For Chatelaine wants to talk about the delightful, 
homey, intimate things that make up our daily lives or 
that we like to learn about. We want no articles that 
are passed over; none of the variety which you look at 
and say, “Some day I'll read that.” Chatelaine wants 
articles to be of a persuasive, yet demanding, interest. 
So I tell the writers who are preparing material: “‘Make 
’em short. Busy women have to snatch time to read 
articles, and there’s nothing more discouraging than 
columns and columns of ‘turn-over.” Make ’em human. 
We want to recognize our own problems, or those of our 
friends. Make ’em simple. We want the ideas to be 
luminous with interest, and not buried in a difficult 
style.” 

Those are orders. Let us see if they’ve been fulfilled 
in this issue. 





Ts preparation of a magazine follows much the 
same idea as the age-old advice to a bride to wear 
“Something old, and something new. Something 
borrowed and something blue.”” For we search for. . . 
something humorous; something that will tell of present- 
day situations and developments; something of national 
importance; something of personal help to every woman. 
Put them all together—and make a Chatelaine! 

So, to begin on the next page—something of present- 
day situations and developments. Miss Mary McNulty, 
who for several years has been travelling to Paris to buy 
the smartest gowns for Canadian women to wear, has 
just returned from another visit, and gives you an 
amusing, yet very human glimpse of the way things are 
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in Paris. Miss McNulty, who, by the way, is a 
in law, lives in Toronto. 


For the article of national importance we give you, 
“My Daughter Wants to be a Nurse”—a frank pre- 
sentation of a problem that mothers from coast to coast 
are considering. Helen Norsworthy Sangster, is a young 
writer who lives in Toronto also . For the personal 
help to every woman, read Elizabeth Dundas Long’s 
article on the much-abused after luncheon speech. Think 
of all the opportunities there are in a year’s programme 
in any club for effective speech-making! Miss Long is a 
well-known newspaper writer, and lives in Winnipeg. 
Thousands of women in the West benefit from her 
articles in newspapers 

Reg. R. Faryon, of Montreal is at it again. He claims 
that after years of study, he believes that women find 
fault after marriage, with the very things that made 
them fall in love! That if a man is “different” his wife, 
who married him because he was different—will do her 
level best to get him in line with the rest of the male 
world . . . But since we could not allow Mr. Faryon 
to go unc! hallenged, Florence N. Webb has tried to oust 
his ideas on the same page. Do you think she has 
succeeded, or have you something else to add? 

Ellen E. Mackie, who is in Victoria these days, tells 
of the troubles of the young men who have to go to 
business, or college, while their deb dancing partners, 
can sleep the luxurious sleep of the home girl every 
morning. And if you don’t think this an important 
problem—talk to the mother of any son who is in demand 
at parties, and see! 


ICTION WRITERS in this issue come from opposite 

corners of the Dominion—with two British Columbia 
writers sharing honors. [I think Beryl Gray's y 
“Celia’s June,” one of the most human and true-to-life 
stories I have read in some time. Miss Gray bres = 
Vancouver, and is still in her twenties. She works m a 
office all day, and writes fora hobby. . . Alan Samm 
one of the most noted Canadian writers, lives in Victorn, 
and his ‘““There Comes an End to Questing” ™ trmucai 
of the vigor and action he manages to get into hes yarns 

Those are the highlights of this issue. Now the 
question is—do you find the contents to your kere’ 
In answer to previous requests I have had sume exceert. 
ingly helpful letters which are going to determmome the 
course your magazine takes. In all the morning's mu 
the letters that have to do with readers” opiracrs of 
stories and articles are the first to be seized on. anv? tie 
are liable to be answered before the other ma Por 
there’s nothing so interesting as a os eTETICN A Onion 
And when a chatelaine somewhere say What perwsariert 
you to publish such-and-such a story? J thong 
silly’’—there’s every incentive to seize the moment arc 
explain just why! 

Wonder if I can squeeze in the fact that it knicks ae 
our Christmas issue is going to be, a the wna!) tres 
say, a “crackerjack.” Plans are developing beautif 


Bune Sa ndexe 
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Val. V1. 


H. Napier Moore, 
Edtiertal Dir ecior Editor 
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Have YOU tasted 


smoked the new way? 


(Pardon us, madam, while we talk 
to your husband. He’s interested 
in this, we're sure, because it con- 
cerns a dish men are mighty partic- 
ular about—their breakfast bacon.) 


EN: There's a new sort of bacon on 
the market— incomparably better. 
A famous old brand . . . the largest- 
selling bacon in the world . . . Swift's 
Premium . . . but smoked a new way. 
Swift's Premium . . . Ovenszed’ In three 
different ways it’s finer than ever before 
FLAVOR. A richer blend of fine meat 
flavor and the tang from hardwood 
smoke. Zestful. Yet it scores one hun- 
dred for mildness too. 


TENDERNESS. Tenderness that 
yields instantly to your fork . . . a melt- 
ing texture on your tongue. 


COLOR. Even the color is finer. A 
brighter, ruddier brown. A_ powerful 
appetizer, the sight of this bacon siz- 
zling in the pan 





You can enjoy this new goodness only #f you get Swift's 
Premium Bacon. All Swift's Premtum Bacon is Oven- 
ized. No other kind is. Buy it ready-sliced in pound 
and half-pound packages or sliced from the slab. Both 
packages and slab are easy to identify. The packages 
are plainly marked Swift's Premium, and the slab 
bears the word SWIFT in tiny brown dots down the 
full length of the side. 


Swift Canadian Co., Limited 
Purvevors of Fine Foods 


Three important improvements—all due 
to an improved way of smoking! 
Years ago Swift perfected a way to keep 
Premium always uniform. There's been 
no change in that. No change either in 
the unique mild Premium cure. None in 
the long smoking over hardwood fires. 


Only the way of smoking is different. 
By a special method, Swift's Premium 
Bacon is smoked in ovens—Ovenized. 
Tasting alone can tell you all this change 
has meant. 

Take home a package of Swift's 
Premium, and you'll see the dawn of a 
new era of breakfast table pleasure. With 
her first taste, your wife will thank you 
for the tip. You can get Swift's Premium 
Bacon—the only kind that’s Ovenized 
from any quality dealer. 

HEAR “THE STEBBINS BOYS" — Outstandingl) 


popular radio program, evenings over WJZ and coast- 
to-coast N.B.C. networks. 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM BACON 


()venized 


LL SWIFT'S PREMIUM HAMS ARE OVENIZED, TOO 
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he Dress Business atid the Depression 


W hat is happening 
in the big designin g 


houses in Paris? A 


Canadian buyer, just 
back, gives some inti~ 
mate and amusing 


glimpses of the way 
F; ren ch d ressmakers 


are facing the situation 


©. THIS continent, where 


every one has lost a considerable 
amount, and bread-lines have 
become a familiar sight, we talk 
about depression. 

In England, where losses have 
been heavy and taxes are well- 
nigh unbearable, they do not 
mention it. 

In France, where outward evi- 
dences of poverty are nowhere to 
be seen, and the majority of the 
people have saved enough to pro- 
vide for a rainy day, they are, 
figuratively speaking, tearing their 
hair, wringing their hands and 
shrieking ruin from the house- 
tops. 

There is hysteria in the air. 
The craven fear and want of 
moral courage seem deplorable. 
You cannot help realizing that 
the Latin temperament has 
crumpled before an unknown 
danger. The French remind you 
of a spirited horse which shies in 
terror from a strange object, but 
you feel sure that once they look 
the danger in the face they will 
undoubtedly face it as bravely as 
other nations. 

To gather any comprehensive 
idea of how the dress business has 
been affected, it is interesting to 
make a tour of several establish- 
ments. The varied experiences 
will give you a complete picture 
of the situation. 

On your first day in Paris you will, naturally make a 
rapid survey, calling at ten or twelve of the smaller dress- 
making houses to discuss your needs and to ascertain when 
they will be in readiness to show you a collection. If you 
have visited Paris within the last three or four months, 
you will be surprised to find notices on at least half of the 
doors announcing that the house is closed. This does not 
mean that there has been a failure. It simply means that 
the French couturier refuses to do business except on a 
large margin of profit. He prefers to throw his workrooms 
out of work and live on his reserve until times change. This 
attitude, though selfish, may possibly be wise, but there 
is a grave danger that the Communists will seize the 
opportunity to insinuate their doctrines among the dis- 
gruntled workers. 


N ONE HOUSE you will find the proprietor superin- 

tending the packing of remnants of materials to be 
auctioned. He smiles cynically and remarks that he will 
be glad to sell his salon chairs, as he can no longer sell 
dresses. Remember this man is still the possessor of a fine 
home, a smart car and a family of five all being educated 
in a luxurious manner. He has not cut down his daily 
portion of good food and good wine. 

His chief saleswoman tells you hysterically that she is 
being forced out into a cruel world with only forty thousand 
francs to her name. She weeps while she tells you how soon 
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An informal study of one of the most famous Paris designers, Madame Madeline Vionnet, 
whose gowns are eagerly watched for new style information, taken in her private office. 


this will be eaten up. How many Canadian saleswomen 
and salesmen, for that matter, would not welcome a sum 
equal to sixteen to eighteen hundred dollars with which to 
face the future! 

In another house a woman, who is the owner, receives 
you in her pleasant salon. She is beautifully dressed and 
quite voluble. She explains that her husband who is a 
business man has advised her to make no collection during 
the crisis, or “‘crise,’’ as she calls it, and to rely on private 
dressmaking for the time being. You offer her orders but 
she tells you that she is not in a position to organize her 
workers for the production of export orders. Her empty 
workrooms echo her words and you go out wondering at 
this peculiar mentality which is cutting the sail so closely 
to suit the cloth. 

At lunch in a small café you meet a French woman, a 
couturiére, who is an old friend and she gives you a very 
amusing sidelight on another angle of the depression in the 
dress business. She tells you what you already know, that 
most of the big stores in America have closed their per- 
manent offices in Paris or have reduced them to a skeleton 
staff. Here, with much laughter, she points out that many 
of the prominent merchandise men from America have 
fallen into a ridiculous trap. 

Having dismissed most of their own highly paid but 
efficient buyers, they have replaced them with young people 
drawing small salaries. Then, to cap all, they have taken 


by 
Mary McNulty 


into their employ a_ so-called 
‘femme du monde’ to guide their 
departmental buyers through the 
market during the buying season. 
The ‘‘femme du monde,” ablaze 
with diamonds, and a walking 
tribute to the art of masseuse, 
coiffeur and couturiére, draws a 
small salary. She explains herself 
to the merchandise men, wringing 
her beautiful, perfectly manicured 
hands, as one who has seen better 
days and who knows absolutely 
everyone worth knowing in Paris. 
She reduces them to a state of 
abject gratitude to think that a 
person of her social importance 
will deign to work for them. 

Picture the average hard-work- 
ing American buyer from a big 
store being saddled with such a 
person for several weeks in the 
market! Of course the ‘‘femme 
du monde”’ is really led by the 
buyers, but by means of vigorous 
snubbing, fluent French and bold 
bluff, she gives the impression 
that she is leading. In short, with 
her knowledge of French, she has 
the average buyer at a disad- 
vantage and is working the clever- 
est scheme imaginable. She is 
finding out all the resources known 
to the experienced buyer and 
taking commissions in all the 
houses visited. 

My French friend laughed till 
the tears came as she urged me to 
“picture to myself’ the rage of 
the buyers and the gullibility of 
the men that such a scheme should 
succeed. 


URNING to a more serious 

aspect of the dress depression, 
it is interesting to see what French 
society is doing to combat the 
situation. France is a country 
which needs an aristocracy to direct it gracefully. Its 
natural and its artificial beauty, call for an ornamental 
society. Such a society, fortunately, still exists and still 
believes in encouraging and stimulating industry by keeping 
up the old traditions of taste and luxury. 

Recently, seven prominent young men, organized a 
series of seven balls, the first at the Sporting-Club. Every 
woman was requested to wear a new white gown. A special 
color was chosen for each subsequent ball and only the 
most formal and elegant attire was permissible. 

The idea of this series of fétes was to launch a movement 
to use wealth for the creation of employment and to 
encourage a spirit of gaiety and hope. 

How are the famous designers facing the situation? 
First of all, the great inner circle has reduced prices, a 
welcome innovation; second, it is producing a great variety 
of fashions. This latter idea has good points and bad 
points, as many of the fashions are eccentric in their novelty, 
and not easily worn. However, a wide choice makes it 
possible for those rare possessors of good taste to strike a 
happy medium between waistlines that rise to the armpits, 
or descend to the medieval hipline. 

The manner of the members of the big designers has 
changed radically toward professional American buyers. 
Formerly, these exalted creators kept you waiting in the 
rain outside their doors on the first day of the showing of a 
collection, or they permitted you to [Continued on page 64} 
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Illustrated by 
C. VAUGHAN 


“Oh, I suppose IT can marry 
some time,’’ said Brenda 
wearily. ‘You don’t imagine 
I haven't thought about it, do 
you?” She rose and strolled 
over to the window. “The 
difficulty is, I don’t know 
any one I like enough. That's 
rather essential isn’t it?” 
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A Magaiine for Canadiana Women 


L. WAS Senator Theodore Yarde’s 
fiftieth birthday. And Brenda, tall and 
graceful in her riding habit, slightly tossed 
by a morning canter along the top of the 
ravine, reacted with more than usual 
warmth in the light of the occasion. 
Between these two, a widower for a decade 
and an only child, a creamy-skinned 
brunette who just a week ago had arrived 
at the distinction of twenty-five, there 
was deep, responsive feeling of the kind 
that spurns the fillip of outward demonstration. A 
playful hug or a gentle squeeze of an arm held a 
world of meaning; a flashing smile tfaded for a 
benign glance of admiration was their silent rite of 
emotional understanding. Their conversation and 
daily contacts were free and easy, matter-of-fact, 
sometimes flippant, at other times serious, but 
always shy of superficial sentiment. They had 
become used to taking each other for granted. 

Like her father, Brenda had been brought up to 
regard living itself as an occupation. Unmarried 
and officially unkissed, she showed, on the surface 
at any rate, a disposition too even to be really 
feminine, and she had the sort of eyes that stayed 
with one an entire evening; they had caused a varied 
assortment of good dancers to become bad poets. 

Fortune had given its favors to Theodore Yarde 
on a golden salver. On coming of age a trust fund 
of a quarter of a million awaited his pleasure, the 
dispensation of grandfather Yarde, and at thirty, 
when his father passed from the scene, he dropped 
by hereditary right into the chief executive chair at 
Yarde and Company, Limited. From then on he 
sailed over a placid and ever-expanding sea of 
financial and industrial operations. His half century 
had been smooth and orthodox; a school of the 
exclusive sort in his tender years, the university, a 
year or two of travel and then down to business. 
Art galleries, museums and approved charities had 
felt the stimulus of the Yarde largesse, and, having 
endowed a scholarship at McGill, he received, 
inevitably, an honorary degree from his own Alma 
Mater. 

Father and daughter had spent almost an hour 
over their coffee, repeating the same ideas over and 
Over again as people will do when discussing events 
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CRUST 


A story of the times— of a girl who didn’t know what she 
wanted, and of four men who tried to discover it for her 


by BEVERLEY OWEN 


of deep, mutual interest. When the butler had removed the 
last remnant of breakfast they found themselves alone for 
the first moment since their morning greeting. They looked 
earnestly into each other’s eyes and smiled reluctantly. 

“T suppose I ought to feel like a boy out of school,” he 
said at length. 

“Only fifty,” she returned. “Really, dad, you don’t look 
more than forty. You're silly to retire so soon. Won’t you 
find it dull with nobody to manage?” 

“No, I think not,” he said slowly. He lit the cigar he had 
been holding in his hand for at least five minutes, and 
added: “I can afford to be philosophical now and do the 
things I really want to do. There is politics to interest me, 
and besides I also have a daughter.” He looked at her 
significantly. 

“I’m not much care,” she retorted dryly. 

“Probably not; but still, until you’re married—” 

‘Married!’ Brenda elevated her shoulders. 

“Exactly,” he said. “Until you’re married I’m going to 
interest myself particularly in you.” 

“It’s likely to be permanent then.” 

“‘Nonsense,”” he said abruptly. ‘“‘With all the fine men 
there are about?” He shook his head soberly. ‘You're old 
enough to look at life a little seriously, Brenda. When are 
you going to realize that the proper condition for a young 
woman is marriage? Incidentally, I have hope of a grandson. 
I don’t want to lose you, heaven knows. When you find 
some one you like, well, we'll have to fix things up. I can’t 
allow you to wander far away. Any one of a dozen men 
we know would satisfy me. Naturally, you can marry 
whom you choose—”’ 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she said wearily. ‘You don’t imagine 
I haven't thought about it, do you?”’ She rose and strolled 
over to the window seat. “The difficulty is I don’t know 
any one I like enough. That’s rather essential, isn’t it?” 

He took a long puff at his cigar. ‘‘Not altogether,” he 
said musingly. ‘Love is a mighty pretty abstraction, but 
it’s like the golden rule in business. You can get along very 
nicely as long as one of the partners practises it. 
judgment is infinitely more serviceable.” 

“Mr. Fleming, sir,’”’ said the butler. 

“Fleming,” echoed the senator. “Where?” 

“Tn the library, sir.” 

Senator Yarde looked enquiringly at his daughter. “Ten 
o'clock in the morning?” 

Brenda smiled slightly. 

“Tell him I’ll be in directly,” he said to the butler. 
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“And I have always aimed at the highest. I 
never allowed myself to be dazzled by the 
success of others. When I saw what I wanted, 
I went after it. Any man can get what he wants if he really 
wants it. The trouble with most men is that they confuse 
mere inclination with actual desire. I think that is all. 
Good morning, gentlemen.” 

He turned away and went to find Brenda. But he had 
hardly gained the library door when the butler came behind 
him, coughing. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but one of the young men wishes to 
speak to you.” 

“Well, send him in,” said the senator with a trace of 
irritation. ‘Tell him he can have ninety seconds—not a 
second more.” 


HEN followed a brief silence. The door was thrown open 
and the youngest of the reportorial trio was shown in. 
“Thank you, Senator Yarde,” he said. “I was very much 
impressed by what you said about ambition and getting 
what you want. So I thought I'd stay and speak to you 
about it. I want to get out of the newspaper game. You 
said you were now without a secretary. I'd like the place.”’ 
“You would, would you? What makes you think you 
could fill it?” 

“I'd have to. I believe your theory is along that line. I 
know what I want and I want to get it. I might say that a 
secretary with newspaper experience is sometimes an asset.” 

‘*As I told you outside, I’m retiring from business 
today 

“You'll still need a secretary for politics, social affairs 
and that sort of thing, or call it—er—a press agent.” 

The senator flashed an appraising look. 

“Why,” he enquired, “‘should you have suddenly decided 
that you want to work for me? You don’t know what I 
might pay or what the duties are. What's behind it?” 
The young man grinned engagingly. 


In genuine concern he went to see his daughter. 
up by many pillows, and peering at him with inconsolable melancholy. 








“IT want to find out how you do it, that’s all. My own 
theory is that the way to be successful is to associate with 
successful men. On even terms I can’t. So on any terms I 
will. I'd like to find out at first hand a few facts.” 

“Yes, and that means that as soon as you’ve gathered all 
you want to know, you'll quit—” 

“No, I'll make a contract if you like.” 

“Any references?” 

“A few.” 

In the next few minutes, Senator Yarde learned that the 
applicant’s name was John MacKay, that he was the last 
of his family, his father having been at one time a well- 
known managing editor. He had paid his way through the 
university with money earned during vacation months as a 
steward on a lake steamer and chauffeur at an expensive 
railroad hotel in the Rockies. Since graduation he had 
spent a year in a mining camp in the north and for the 
subsequent four years he had worked for the most part on 
the police and accident beat for a morning paper. 

‘‘How much do you want?’’ asked the senator. 
“‘Remember, this won’t be very exciting. But I think I 
can use you.” 

“IT want what you pay, to start. Afterward, if I’m any 
good, you'll be willing to pay what I want.” 

“Right,” said the senator grimly. ‘“‘There’s three days 
correspondence over on that table. Think you can sort it 
out? Begging letters in the waste basket.” 

“Certainly. Thank you very much. And—er—I’ll have 
to fix things up with my paper. I can’t very well quit ona 
moment’s notice. But that will be easy, sir. I don’t usually 
begin until about five in the afternoon. I'll get the city 
editor on the phone and explain things, give him a week’s 
notice and during that time I'll spend as muchof the day here 
as I can to get a line on things. Will that be all right, sir?” 
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The senator nodded without comment. 

“And I’m not going to ask many favors, 
senator,” MacKay added diffidently, ‘‘but to 
make the exit from my paper still better, can’t I telephone 
a special interview with you—something radical and 
startling?” 

Senator Yarde reddened. 

“‘That—that is out of the question,”’ he rejoined abruptly. 
“TI expect you to write those interviews.” 

“Oh, yes—’’ MacKay bit his tongue, and that moment 
Brenda passed the doorway, saw her father was busy and 
went on. MacKay had glanced up in the nick of time and 
caught her eye. 


A TWELVE o’clock MacKay was presented, rather 
carelessly, to Brenda. She had changed to a smart, 
rust-colored sports kit. At half-past one she told her father 
that a man like that was so far above the usual run of 
secretaries that his lunching with the family was a matter of 
course. At three she sat on the loggia and marvelled at him. 

“What a wonderful life you’ve had,”’ she breathed at the 
conclusion of one of his stories. “I didn’t know that people 
had adventures any more.” 

“It depends on their dispositions,” he told her. “I have 
more than I want. You’ve never had any because you’re not 
that kind of a girl.”’ 

“I don’t know why you should say that,” she objected. 
“But then I don’t know why you should say half the things 
you do anyway.” 

“For the past four years my business has been to make 
inferences, Miss Yarde,’’ he returned. 

“And you think you're rather clever at it.” 

“I’ve had some good practice at any rate,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
fond of analyzing people.” 

“Have you been doing that to me?” 

“Te.” 


“And to my father?” {Continued on page 37} 








ENATOR YARDE found Ted Fleming standing near 

the fireplace. He was a little older, perhaps a year or 
two, than Brenda—slim, dark, a modish young man with 
sharp, flashing eyes and slick, wavy hair. 

“Congratulations, sir,” the visitor said 
“And what a great day for a birthday!” 

“Thank you, Ted,” returned the senator affably. “This 
is mighty kind of you.”” His eyes studied the other’s face 
for a hint of the real reason for the call. 

Fleming looked embarrassed for a moment, covered it by 
lighting a cigarette, and then: 

“It seemed to me a good occasion to speak of—er 
matters.” 

“Family matters?’’ The senator was puzzled. 

“I want to ask Brenda to marry me,” Fleming blurted 
out. 

The father stiffened in grave dismay. 

““You—you want to marry Brenda?” 

“Yes, and I thought we’d better have a clear understand- 
ing beforehand,” said Fleming audaciously. 

“But I—Why, my dear boy, from what I know and from 
what I’ve heard about you, I hadn’t any idea you were ina 
position to—” 

“You mean financially,” broke in Fleming. “Quite true, 
sir. I’m not.” 

The senator looked at him blankly and Fleming met his 
eyes defiantly. 

“Sit down,” invited the older man concernedly. “‘Let’s be 
frank about this. Are you actually trying to tell me that 
you expect to be subsidized by your father-in-law?” 

“Substantially. You see—” 

“Wait a moment. You're about three years out of the 
university, aren’t you? And your earning capacity is what?” 

“I don’t know. I know I’m paid fifty dollars a week.” 

“So you’re not equal to the luxury of a wife but you’re 
willing to accept one with a dowry.” 

Fleming gestured impatiently. ‘That's not my fault.” 

The senator gazed at him in amazement. 

*‘Just how do you arrive at that conclusion?” 

Fleming flicked the ashes from his cigarette and faced the 
senator squarely. 

“You mentioned the university,” he said. ‘“That’s it 
exactly. -What chance have I? They taught me some 
Latin and mathematics, about the home life of the ancient 
Greeks and the history of religions and told me I was 
admitted to the fellowship of educated men. Then I had to 
go out and sell bonds. That wasn’t so bad for a time, but 
now nobody wants any bonds.” 

“But my dear boy,” said the senator reproachfully, “‘a 
man who has the elements of success is bound to be success- 
ful in the end.” 

“Not at all. If all the men who had the elements of 
success were successful, nine out of ten men would be 
successful. But we have to have a big proportion of failures 
to keep things steady. Surely you wouldn’t take a man just 
out of the university and pay him four or five hundred a 
week in your organization, would you? So you oughtn’t to 
be astonished if some other man isn’t paying me a good 
salary like that.” 

“No, Ted, but a man with a university training has little 
excuse for failure. He’s had the advantage 
of general development, a broadening 
influence—”’ 

“That’s just it,” said Fleming with growing 
confidence. ‘‘And I passed with honors, as 
you know. Then I went on to Oxford with 
that scholarship. It ought to make me all the 
more desirable.”’ 

“But you must judge by the results, my 
boy.” 

“Of course, and the result is that I want 
to marry Brenda.” 

The senator frowned. 

“And to be dependent upon me, Ted? I 
don’t like this.” 

“You wouldn’t object if my father had 
left me lots of money.” 

“No, that’s very different.” 

“Nor if my father had been able to give me 
some fifth-wheel position with nothing to do 
and a fat salary. Then you’d think I was 
perfectly eligible. The point is that if Brenda 
marries any man of my age with money, he 
can’t possibly have made it himself. Why, 
here we’re all talking about equal rights and 
privileges for the sexes, and I say it is perfectly 
proper for whichever has the money to use it. 
If you had a son about to be married you 
wouldn’t think anything of endowing him, 
would you? What's the difference between 
that and this? And if success is only in getting 
rich, isn’t marrying a rich girl a species of 
success? The rest of the world thinks so. And 
if I should marry Brenda, wouldn’t that 
automatically remove any objection you 
might have to me?” 

“Personally I like you, Ted, but—” 

“Well then, it’s absolutely commercial, 
isn’t it? You admit I stand all right in the 
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same society in which you and Brenda move. I sort of 
inherited that. The only obstacle then, is that I went toa 
flash preparatory school, then to the university and to 
Oxford—some of this you paid for—and then I find I can’t 
reconcile my inclinations with my income. Now, I want to 
be married. I don’t want to wait until I'm thirty-five or 
forty. So it seems perfectly fair to me that the man who 
largely arranged my education up to the point where I am 
paid fifty dollars a week, should be willing to make up the 
deficit.’’ 

““You wouldn’t be ashamed, Ted?” 

“A little,’ admitted Fleming, “‘but that can’t be avoided. 
Because in the first place I want Brenda. I wouldn’t start 
out intentionally to marry a girl with money, but if she 
happens to have it, I’m not going to stop just on that 
account. I thought you’d prefer me to be straightforward 
about it. As a matter of fact, why should I be more ashamed 
of your money than if I inherited it or won it in the Irish 
sweepstake? I wouldn’t have created it.” 

Here the butler entered and presented a card on a tray. 

“In five minutes, tell him,’’ said Senator Yarde; and then 
to Fleming: 

“You make me, then, the following offer. For a certain 
monetary consideration, as yet unspecified, you are willing 
to marry Brenda.” 

“No, sir, I’m crazy about her. But obviously I can’t ask 
her to marry me on my salary. It rests entirely with you— 
on what you think her happiness is worth to you. Of 
course, this is all purely tentative. I think Brenda likes me, 
but whether she likes me enough to marry me, is quite 
another thing. But it’s necessary to learn your attitude 
first, for on that depends whether I shall ask her.”’ 

“Your argument is interesting,”’ conceded the senator 
after a pause. “As I say, I’ve always liked you, Ted, but 
honestly right now I don’t know whether to admire your 
nerve or kick you out. I’m conservative in my ideas and 
your suggestion rather takes the wind out of me. If you 
won’t speak to Brenda until we’ve had one more talk, I'll 
give you my answer within a week.” 


WO MINUTES later entered the man whose card lent 

the impression he was Stephen Dolan. He was a tall, 
powerfully-built, clean-shaven, angular-looking citizen of 
perhaps forty and his handshake was that of a gorilla. 

“Hello, senator,’’ he said cheerily. ‘They tell me you're 
fifty.” 

“Fifty is right,”’ said the other. ‘I accept your felicita- 
tions which I expect any minute.” 

“Try one of mine,”’ said Dolan, ignoring the senator’s 
proffered cigar case. He held out his own, an elaborately 
embossed affair, but the other declined, holding up a half- 
consumed weed. So Dolan, after an experimental puff on 
his own, turned and walked the full length of the room. 
Returning, he faced the senator. There was something 
portentous on his mind. 

“Theodore,” he said, directly, ‘the better the day, the 
better the deed. I’m not one of your crowd, of course, but 
you’ve learned to know me pretty well by this time and 
Brenda and I have seen quite a lot of one another. Well, 
what do you say if we marry?” 


Fleming said. . 


“I expect to be subsidized by my father-in-law. Present 

conditions make it impossible for a young man lo make a 

large income. You would endow a son; why not a daughter? 
And I love Brenda. 


Dolan said. . . 


“TI can give Brenda everything she has been used to. I come 
from fine, rugged stock. I have everything but the social status, 
which Brenda will bring with her. And I love Brenda. 


MacKay said... 


“Sometimes I wonder if people who have been reared in the 
artificiality you and your friends have, ever enjoy perfectly 
ordinary, normal emotions. I’m happier in ten minutes than 
you are in a lifetime. But there’s no way for us to know each 

other. No common ground. There isn’t any way oul.”’ 
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“Why, Steve!” The senator was taken with unaffected 
astonishment. 

“You don't need to look so scared about it,’’ said Dolan. 
“I’m only asking you. I thought we’d make it a pleasant 
birthday surprise.” 

Dolan stood with his feet apart, his head thrown back, 
poised to take the aggressive. Senator Yarde gaped at him. 

“Steve, I’m sorry as the very devil. You haven’t spoken 
to her, have you?” 

“Not yet. Now look here, Theodore. We’ve known each 
other too long to stand on ceremony. If there are other 
ideas, just say so. But here's the situation. If the patent 
medicine business is as good in the next ten years as it has 
been in the past ten, I’m going to be a king-pin. You know 
that. Now, I want to marry into a family like yours and 
there’s this much to say. I come from pretty rugged stock 
and there'll be no weaklings among my descendants. And 
in one generation everybody will forget where the money 
came from. I doubt if they care now. People aren’t per- 
nickety these days —” He paused and looked askance at the 
senator. “Say, you look sick, Theodore. You know you 
don’t have to answer me. It won’t kill me. So cut out the 
frills. It’s the social end, isn't it? Don’t stall, Theodore. 
Come clean.” 

Senator Yarde nodded mechanically. 

“And I’ve got twenty-five college graduates working 
for me,” said Dolan with a wry smile. ‘‘All I have to do is to 
hold up a fifty dollar bill and they block the traffic outside 
trying to get in. I’ve more money than you have right now, 
haven’t 1?” He finished on a rising inflection. 

“Expect you have,” the senator admitted. 

“If you’d change your mind, Theodore, I might get out 
of the pill business. Take my name out of it, anyway. The 
name of Dolan isn’t high-sounding but I could make it 
Dolan if that’d mean anything. And the arrangement might 
be highly profitable to you, at that.” 

“How so?” 

“I’d make it so. I’m not fooling myself for one little 
minute. I’ve a notion to go over to England one of these 
days and I want to get about proper. I’m breaking into 
society and I know what that costs. The day we marry I'll 
settle a million on Brenda.” 

“If —if you’d only begun your campaign sooner, Steve.’ 

“I look to you to begin it for me. You can if you want to. 
It’s up to you. Brenda can marry some young squirt, and 
what has she got? I'll do anything you say. I could go into 
politics, go in for—what d’ye call it, con-noise-uring in art. 
I can adopt a young college, finance a scholarship, just as 
you did. And what’s more I can steer your feet among some 
nice places where I hold the mortgages. Only you, on your 
side, you'll have to pilot me right. As a son-in-law I'd be 
worth a cool hundred thousand a year to you from the drop 
of the hat.” 

Senator Yarde sighed heavily and looked at the floor. 

“‘Let me think it over, Steve.” 

The butler again appeared. 

“The reporters are here, sir,” 
“They’re in the hall, sir.” 

“Take them out on the loggia,”” the senator instructed. 
“Serve some of that Amontillado and the cigars.” And as 
the butler receded: ‘‘Let me think it over, 
Steve. I don’t mind telling you that this is 
mighty unexpected. You've caught me off 
my guard. I just want to do what is best for 
Brenda. A week, Steve.” 

Dolan went out and the senator, somewhat 
shaken by his two interviews, set about 
composing himself sufficiently to greet the 
newspapermen. He picked up a morning 
paper as a medium for settling his nerves and 
opened it at a full page advertisement devoted 
to scores of testimonials to the merits of 
Panacea pills 

“Confound him,” said the senator, savagely, 
“and young Fleming.’’ He jammed the paper 
into a shapeless ball and threw it on the floor. 
Then, delaying long enough to light a fresh 
cigar and locate the memorandum he had 
scribbled the night before, he passed leisurely 
out to the loggia. 

There were three reporters and the oldest 
acted as spokesman. The senator apologized 
for the lack of any typewritten copy. His 
secretary, he explained, had been absorbed in 
the business and he now was without the 
services of such a functionary. So he read 
some remarks from his memorandum, taking 
pains to praise the foresight and policy of the 
government of the day. 

“Thank. you, sir,” said the spokesman. 
“Now would you mind giving us one or two 
reflections on your career. To what course of 
conduct do you attribute your success?” 

The senator adopted a grave expression. 
“To one thing—total abstinence from alcohol 
and tobacco.” 

Three pairs of eyes regarded his cigar 
quizzically, and one of the reporters choked 
over his sherry. 
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it’s so marvellously good of you to be like this about June. 
Some men ”” She broke off short. That was what 
she loved in David—the gentle reasonableness behind the 
strength, the so apparent lack of petty jealousies. 

“But she’s yours, Celia,’”’ he returned simply. ‘“‘How could 
I help it? She’s so like you, too.”” They stood a moment in 
silence. “‘She’ll be a knockout with that head of hair,” 
almost reflectively at length. ‘‘That’s not yours, Celia. 
Does that color run in your family?” 

She shook her head, and, leaning forward, gently pushed 
back the mass of silky red gold curls from the serene, freckled 
face. ‘‘Barry’s hair was like that,” quietly. 

Barry! And, for an instant, David’s face was almost 
startled. He had hardly even realized that his name was 
Barry —that so shadowy person, who for the first time 
seemed to leap to concrete form; made concrete by that 
child’s bright coloring. Celia had touched only briefly on 
her so short marriage, and the baby that had come four 
months after his death somehow he had never considered 
him as a person once vitally alive. Just for an instant a 
vague discomfort touched his heart; and Celia must have 
known, for a deeper color rose in her face, and she stepped 
back quickly, her hand tightening on his arm. “Come, 
dear, let’s go.”” And in the passageway outside, her face 
was raised to his. ‘‘David!” softly. ‘I still can’t realize 
sometimes that now I’m yours. It’s all so wonderful.” 

All thoughts of red-gold hair vanished in that instant, 
and he drew her close. “‘Celia!’’ a little breathlessly, ‘‘your 
happiness counts mere to me than anything on earth. You 
know that, don’t you, dear?” 


N THE days that followed, June undoubtedly flourisned 

under her new care. It had been June when she arrived, 
and in the warm, sunlit garden of the house that David had 
built for Celia —a house standing on a hill with sweeping 
view of sea and tall mountains beyond—-she played and 
laughed and ran with swift, childish delight. Her legs grew 
strong and sturdy, and her cheeks glowed with the deepening 
pink of health. Only her face did not grow brown like Celia’s. 
Instead, a host of finely pointed freckles stood out in its 
clear delicacy. 

Happy days for all of them. Happy for Celia to feel secure 
in such a home; and David too, whose life had been so bound 
up in his architectural work that he had had little time for 
women, and a shyness that only the quiet charm of Celia 
had dispelled. As for June, her adoption of her new father 
was complete. She took an ardent delight in everything he 
did, and im the early evenings followed him devotedly. 
Celia liked to see them together—the tall, grave man with 
the sudden smile that could light his whole dark face so 
swiftly, and the eager, laughing child, as they busied them- 
selves so intently in the garden. 

June was almost like a flower herself, thought David, as 
she moved through the ever changing riot of color. ‘Daddy, 
I watered my own garden today with my new watering can. 
I want you to see.” But once, an evening left a rather 
different memory, when June tugged at his arm. ‘Daddy, 
my rose tree has the dearest little yellow bud, and I want 
you to have it for your buttonhole Smell it, please.” 

David had smelled its fragrance extravagantly, and had 
smiled. ‘‘A June bud, like yourself.” 

June planted herself before him, her small upturned face 
smiling. “I wasn’t called after a rose tree at all,” with 
emphasis. “It was because my mother was a June bride a 
long time ago, my auntie told me; that was why. And my 
real daddy said if ever he had a little girl he'd like to call her 
June, you see.” 

Real daddy—and June bride. David prided himself on 
being an eminently sensible man, but it seemed as if in that 
moment June had thrust something sharp into his heart. 
All unaware, she slipped her hand in his, and trotted gaily 
at his side. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be funny if we had another baby 
some time and we called it February because you're a 
February husband. That would be a very queer name, 
wouldn't it?” 

“It would,” just a trifle grimly, and staring straight ahead. 
For just then a host of foolish thoughts were filling David’s 
heart. June, and red gold curls, to remind him of some 
distant person called Barry——some person who had lost his 
life, and had given Celia June before he left. All at once he 
wondered if Celia had loved him very much. She had said so 
little of her former marriage that somehow, rather blindly, 
he had always liked to imagine it had not been a happy one. 
He frowned, and with an effort shook himself free of these 
absurd imaginings. June could not help her name or curls, 
and Barry was too intangible to cause a moment’s real 
worry. When Celia came to join them in their nightly romp 
with the puppy on the lawn, they were almost more merry 
than they had ever been before, and it was several days 
again before those vaguely darting shadows closed more 
heavily. 

It was the day June whistled. A Sunday afternoon in hot 
July, when Celia sat back on the porch and rested 
as she liked to do during the strongest heat, and 
David sat near by. June, tiring of her play, ran, 
put on her bright green bathing suit, and threw 
herself upon the top step, breathless. “‘My goodness, 
isn’t it the hottest day! I think we’d better go down 
to the beach for our swim.” 






































































































“Yes. Pretty soon,’’ David 
agreed, half absently from the 
depths of the paper he was reading. 
June kicked a pebble off the steps 
reflectively with one bare, brown 
toe, and whistled idly. It was not 
the whistle that, at first, barely 
penetrated —but it was something 
in Celia’s attitude that made him 
glance up sharply and follow her 
gaze. June had leaned back against 
the nearest post, hands clasped 
behind her head; a clear little tune 
on her lips. All at once David 
looked down quickly at his paper 
again, almost as if he had seen 
something not intended for his gaze. For he knew, as surely as if it 
had been shouted in his ears, what Celia had seen. He knew that 
Barry of the red gold curls had sat like that and whistled . . 

“June, don’t make such a noise when I’m trying to read!” He 
barely recognized his own voice. It seemed so harsh and peremp- 
tory; a voice that spoke against his strongest reason. June looked 
up, surprised. ‘‘But it was just the softest whistle!’ Her eyes 
were reproachful, for David had never spoken like that before. 
“Mother, wasn’t it a soft noise?” turning quickly for affirmation. 
“It truly —” 

“Hush dear. Just do as you're told.” Celia’s gentle, admonitory 
tones cut her short. But her own eyes held surprise, for she had 
never seen that stubborn set of David's face. June was obediently 
silent for a brief space. ‘‘Oh, dear,’’ resignedly, after an unyielding 
interval. “I expect I'll go and see if my puppy wants playing 
with instead.’’ She rose to her feet, stretched fully, and without 
another backward glance was gone. 

Celia sat on quietly, turning the pages of a magazine in her 
lap, waiting —although she did not quite know why—for David to 
speak. David’s cheeks burned with sudden shame, but this time 
the little demons would not be thrust away. It came at length. 
“Celia!” abruptly. “Is June very like—her father?” 

Despite herself, a half guilty flush caught Celia’s face, for when 
she had looked at June, she had been remembering . . . But her 
eyes met his dark, troubled gaze without evasion. “Why, yes, 
David—in lots of ways she is.” 

In lots of ways. And she perhaps sat there—watching—and 
recalling many things in which he had no part. ‘‘And I suppose,’ 
he hesitated a little, ‘every time 
you look at her, it makes you 
Thins 

He knew it was not done, and 
yet in that moment he could not 
help himself. ‘‘Not necessarily.” 
Unconsciously Celia had 
stiffened. Barry may have been 

only a memory, among things 
long gone by; but for all that, 
there was no need to drag his 
name up now in such a tone. 

David must have felt the faint 
resentment, for unconsciously he 
stiffened too. He was deter- 
mined now that the subject 
should not drop like that. “Celia! 
Was your first marriage happy?” 
His voice was dogged. Let him 
get this straight, once and for all, 
and then perhaps he could forget. 

But Celia, wise in most things, 
was not wise enough perhaps in 
that. For after all, she did not 

want to think of those things 
now; and David had no right to 
question her in such a domineer- 
ing way. Nevertheless she hesi- 
tated [Continued on page 44} 


David knew, as surely 
as if it had been 
shouted in his ears 
that Barry of the red 
gold curls, had sat like 
that and whistled . . . 
“Celia,”’ he said at 
length, “Is June very 
like—her father?” 















































June kicked a pebble and whistled idly. All at once 
David looked down quickly again, almost as if he 
had seen something not intended for his gaze. 
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CELIA’S JUNE 


A poignantly human story of a man and his 


wife—and another man’s child 


by BERYL GRAY 


is hand tightened on David's arm, and her small 
serious face beneath the little blue hat grew wide-eyed and 
tense as the far-off train bell pealed more loudly, and a 
brilliant glare of light appeared around a distant bend in 
the tracks. David smiled down at her anxious glance. 
“She'll be all right. You'll see in about five minutes, Celia,” 
reassuringly, as if in response to her unspoken thoughts. 
“They look after children well when they’re alone.” 

“Oh, I know, dear,” and her answering smile was grateful. 
“It’s only—she was such a baby when I left...” 

“Three years ago. But June is—” 

“Seven now. It’s almost unbelievable.” 

“Quite unbelievable.”’ His smile, this time, was frankly 
flattering; for now, tanned with the sea air and the summer 
sunshine of a three months honeymoon in Hawaii, it scarcely 
seemed possible that Celia could be the mother of a seven- 
year daughter. So different to the pale, tired-eyed young 
woman he had met at his sister’s smart, business woman’s 
apartment a year ago. It had taken many weeks of his most 
persistent attention—for something in her soft voice and 
quiet eyes had appealed to him as he had thought no woman 
ever could—to bring a ready laughter to her lips, and a 
light of real pleasure in her face when he came near. 

And now she was his—all his. Even yet his heart quick- 
ened to think that he had won her, and could spend his life 
in helping her forget the hard years of her widowhood; in 
giving her a real home of love and care, and, of course, June. 
For June had lived with an aunt on the prairies, while Celia 
had struggled to save enough 
for them to have a home 
some day together. It was 
quite different now, for June 
would have her upbringing 


LM assured; and he was fond 
\ enough of youngsters. It was 

\ even good to feel that he 

» would not have to wait for 

\ , the delight of childhood in 


their home. For David——and 


Illustrated 


by 
JACK KEAY 


perhaps that was why her glance was so continually grateful 
really welcomed Celia’s June. 

And then the streaming spotlight was upon them, and the 
engine roared its way to the finish of its trans-Canada 
journey. Celia pressed forward into the midst of the bustle 
and confusion as finally the passengers began to descend, 
and for a moment was lost to sight. He stood, momentarily 
irresolute, straining his eyes to catch a glimpse, and then 
quite suddenly he saw the little figure standing at the top of 
the nearest train steps, gripping a suitcase tightly in both 
hands —a little bewildered, but none the less interested at 
the sea of faces on the platform. 

There was no mistaking her —the small pale face was 
Celia’s own —and David strode forward. ‘Tell me, young 
lady, aren't you June?” His lean dark face was smiling, 
but his eyes were grave at the thin arms and legs, thé.too 
tight-fitting little coat, and the very wide-awake but heavy 
eyes beneath a tangle of red gold hair. 

The child looked at him quickly, looked again and nodded 
her small head in assertion. ‘Yes, I’m June O’Brien. 
Where’s my mother?’”’ She gazed over his head almost as if 
he were not there at all. 

“She’s over there looking for you. Come; is this all your 
luggage?” David felt an odd embarrassment at this self- 
possessed young person who was so distinctly Celia’s, and 
who did not hesitate to let him realize it. 

A stout woman bustled out of the carriage behind. “Oh, 
there you are then!” in obvious relief. ‘I just turned my 
back a minute—and it gave me such a start.’’ Her eyes met 
David's. ‘“‘You’ve come to fetch her?” 

~~. 

June scrambled down the steps quite suddenly, and 
David felt an unexpected, warm little hand slipped into his; 
and the pale, freckled face was upturned with a smile that 
was not Celia’s at all a shadow of an impish little smile 
that was quite her own. ‘Yes, thank you, Mrs. Peters. 
This is my new daddy come to meet me.” 

Something entirely new seemed to awaken in David's 
heart as he thanked the woman for her care of June on the 
train. He had thought that life could bring no more amazing 
sensation than the love he bore for Celia. But this swaft, 
astounding confidence stirred his heart in quite a different, 
most peculiar way. A warmer happiness engulfed his whole 
being. 

Celia found them then; came running swiftly down the 
platform. “June, my precious baby!” 

And June’s high, clear voice, eager to be heard. “I’ve 
had the measles, mother. That's why I'm so thin, and auntie 
says to tell you I’m awfully healthy really . . . ”’ 

“My darling!” Celia straightened from that tight embrace, 
and her smile was a little tremulous as she looked up at 
David. ‘‘Poor baby; she looks starved.” 

And David stooped and swung the small girl in his strong 
arms. “We'll soon fix that, won’t we, young lady? We'll feed 
you up on cream and eggs and suet puddings, and you'll 
soon be like a strapping giantess.” 

June looked at him, and this time it was Celia’s own face 
reflected there. A soft laugh escaped her, and an arm crept 
tightly about his neck. “Do you know,” engagingly; “I 
think I’m going to be awfully glad that mother chose you 
for my daddy.” 


UT later that same evening, as they took a last glimpse 
of June, asleep in the large, pleasant room David had 
half amusedly at first helped Celia prepare—for it had 
somehow seemed unreal and absurd that Celia could have a 
child at all —she slipped her hand through his arm. “David, 
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Has the deb daughter, resting at a 


home, a thought for the lad who, 
with nerves shaken, head aching, 
money spent, must face the grind 
and strain of a day tn business? 


by ELLEN E. MACKIE 


W)wrep forty extra men in the stag line.” 


That is what my friend, Jack, tells me the modern 
debutante demands at her coming-out ball. It is part of the 
game of this debutante business—which, from the girl’s 
standpoint, is her big scene. Hence, the more men the 
merrier—and the more flattering. 

It has always seemed to me rather sporting of those forty- 
odd men! What girl would go to the trouble of dressing 
for a ball, where the programme called for forty wallflowers 

and she was slated for one of them? 

But these forty men . and their contemporaries in 
the stag line! What of them? Who are they? Where do 
they come from? In all the fuss and fanfare of debutante 
balls—never a word do we hear of the male side of it. Why, 
with all the trumpetings, are there no cheers for the stag 
line? 

For it is the men in the stag line who pay the piper! 

These youths who flutter like black moths around the 
galaxy of glamorous buds—who so gallantly act as their 
foil! —it is on them this entire debutante business hinges. 
They are the actual machinery of society’s merry-go-round. 

To watch these care-free lads with their nonchalant air, 
you would never guess the fight some of them are putting 
up to play the social game. Nor would you get an inkling 
from them, not a complaint from their gallant lips. 

It takes the mother of sons to get below the surface. 
Only a mother’s penetrating gaze can probe deep enough. 
She alone of all women, has the angle of the stag line. 
A slant that many a debutante might give much to know. 


MES become blasé with too much society stuff. Before 
the depression, parties crowded upon each other and 

The men got very fed up; girls telephoning 
asking them to their homes, to supper-dances, 
house-parties and what not. The boys got, to the point 
where they had to be coaxed. All kinds of inducements 
were offered. They could pick and choose. Now that this 
deluge of entertaining has stopped, they are getting keener 


overlapped. 
constantly 


on social affairs. 

But how do they manage the society game these hard 
times? There are plenty of youths flitting about in the 
smart set, whose pay cheques are not equal to the strain. 
Often enough it is a toss-up whether some girl's “White 


Hope”’ can scrape up enough to take her to a supper-dance, 
for which he may have dated her. 

He will be on hand, however, when the moment arrives. 
How he does the trick is nobody’s business. He will pay 
up cheerfully for taxis, table, drinks, tips . . . and when 
it’s over, he takes her to a downtown restaurant for bacon 
and eggs in the wee sma’ hours. 

How does he do it? His wits, my dears! Some youths 
are resourceful and long-headed. 

The boys help out each other. Perhaps the above lad 
has a friend with a car who is taking a girl to the same 
supper-dance. The four will motor there together—as one 
boy said—*‘We bum a ride and save taxi fare.”’ 

Or if this youth happened to buy a car when times were 
good, he may rent it out to other boys on his off nights; 
and in this way, makes his extras. One chap tells of selling 
an insurance policy to his girl’s mother—then using the 
money to take daughter to a night club. 

Another lad gets into a game of cards. If, with luck, he 
makes a killing, you will see him the next night swanking 
it with a girl at a smart hotel supper-dance. And there is a 
bright boy, of my acquaintance, who coaches the sons of 
the newly rich in social etiquette. Does he “soak” them? 
Yes—and he’s quite frank about it. 

But it is a hand-to-mouth existence; a precarious present 
and no future. Many of these young bachelors are lavishing 
their every penny on girls. Even worse, some are away in 
debt —and still the game goes on. 

And so we come to the other side of the picture. Vision 
that other stag line; that line of lads, who with tired, 
drawn faces, trudge down to work on the cold, grey morning 
after; their nerves shaken, heads aching, money spent— 
and the grind and strain of the day staring them in the face. 

Perhaps they are oblivious to all this—maybe dreaming 
of some deb, who at that very moment is curled up in her 
warm, comfortable bed—sipping her hot coffee from a 
dainty breakfast tray, or leisurely stepping into her scented 
bath. 

Has she a thought this morning, for the lad who paid for 
last night’s revels? Perhaps he is the man she expects to 


‘W hen young men are crippled 
financially, paying for entertain- 
ments during the debutante season 
their vitality drained by all night 
revels ~- how can they get the 
best out of their day’s work ? 


marry. He is straining every nerve to make good—and she 
knows it. She knows too, that he is burning the candle at 
both ends; struggling to keep up the pace she sets and yet 
hold down a job that is to provide for her future. 

Does she care? Can she-——when she drags him off with 
her gang after a dance, to a downtown restaurant for 
sausages and bacon at five a.m? 

Jack, my friend, who goes about with a set of young 
moderns, tells me that many a boy is found ‘‘sound asleep” 
at his desk, the day after an all-night revel. He confessed 
one day that he, himself, got into real trouble with his 
manager. 

“T had a head that morning,” he confided later, ‘‘was 
out the night before at a deb debauch. As luck would have 
it, the chief called me into his office, about a big deal he 
had on. I stared, cockeyed—everything went flooey. Not 
two ideas to rub against each other. Did he put me on the 
grille—?” 


Is IT any wonder our boys don’t get on in business? That 
they lose their jobs—and are sometimes cut off in the 
flower of youth? I know of more than one lad, now in a 
sanitarium, after a futile battle to hold his job and follow 
his fiancee through her first season. 

Are we not rather over-doing this debutante business? 
Aren't we giving the girls themselves, false standards of 
life? They sky-rocket through a season with head in the 
clouds. They are feted, photographed, flattered, fill society 
columns —and are over-rated out of all proportion. 

Is it fair? Why should our daughters ride the crest of 
the wave, while her brothers are tossed into the whirlpool 
of life to sink or swim like struggling puppies? 

Instead of splashing all this on the debutante—why 
should not the boys come in for their share? Let them too, 
have a coming-out —but one with a purpose. Why shouldn’t 
father give a dinner for son, introducing him to prominent 
business men? Let our youths meet these seasoned, men- 
of-the-world in a friendly, informal way; get their view- 
point; their angle on life. Think what it would mean to 
them when they start out to make their way-—having met 
these powers of the business world under such favorable 


conditions? 
For after all, it is to these stag [Continued on page 39} 








Women Are 
Like That | 


Save 
REG. R. FARYON 


W. is it that the very things that attract a woman 


ta man before marriage are those she finds most fault with 
afterwards? 

Apart from the fact that it is true, it’s beyond me—and 
seems to be even beyond the women themselves. But the 
point remains that although one-half of the female popula- 
tion may be devoted to the cause of reducing and the other 
half to the building of curves—they have no half-measures 
in the matter of husbands. They are all more or less 
dissatisfied. 

Show me a fellow who had some outstanding ability or 
quality that distinguished him as a bachelor—and without 
the aid of crystal or Ouija board, I'll tell you the favorite 
fault his wife finds in him. 

Thus with marriage a sprightly line that once amused 
becomes a bore—a little peculiar characteristic once called 
cute, grows big and is called common. A crooning voice that 
once caused sighs, still causes them—in a different key. 
Interest that once intrigued, is renamed curiosity and a 
former possessiveness found so thrilling is only selfishness. 

According to personal observations and many articles I’ve 
read about “What a woman looks for in a husband’’—one 
of the main characteristics sought in a male is manliness 
—good old two-fisted red-blooded stuff. Why is it then 
that so many girls who marry men of this type turn “‘arty”’ 
and try to substitute caviare for the roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding quality that first attracted them? 


MARY a man who found his old tweeds and rugged out- 
of-door manner a sure-fire feminine hit before 
marriage, finds that matrimony has changed their status 
from ‘adorable’ to “abominable’’—and finds the first 
relegated to the attic and the other to the cellar. Such a 
man is almost certain to find himself and his habits being 
labelled coarse, uncouth and clumsy, despite the fact that 
once the very same traits caused the very same girl to lose 
both sleep and appetite. It’s a curious thing but this kind of 
fellow whose girl used to get such a kick out of giving her big 
strong he-man a new piece of camp equipment for Christmas 
or knitting him a man-sized sweater for his birthday, will 
like as not—after marrying her, find her gifts running along 
the line of Russian lounging pyjamas, volumes of romantic 
poetry or something as equally puzzling as her changed 
attitude. 

Most girls admire an athlete and get a big thrill out of 
being noticed by and seen with a first-rate golfer, a badmin- 
ton or tennis player of note. But while before marriage they 
make no secret of the fact that they are proud of their 
particular player’s prowess, and enjoy revelling in the 
reflected glories of his skill—matrimony makes it quite a 
different game. Hysterics instead of cheers follow him to 
the links and sulks rather than encouragements to the 
courts. Where once a birdie made him a hero, now likely as 
not, a baby has made him house-bound and instead ot 
admiring the ‘‘Singles’’ cup on the mantel, he balances a 
tea-cup on his knee. 

Thousands of girls have flattered a man’s sporting ability 
into a “Diamond” only to flatten his opportunities to pursue 
his game with a plainer and more binding ring. 


A serious thinker, or one interested in phenomena, it 
would almost appear that women, before marriage, went 
around mentally upside-down and that nothing short of a 
shower of old shoes established them in their true perspec- 
tive. This theory opens a new field for scientific research 
and many interesting papers could be prepared on the 
subject of why ten minutes in a church changes an unruly 
head that was once delightfully “rumply” to caressing 
fingers, into just plain “untidy’—and a B. M. (before 
marriage) much encouraged hobby, into a waste cf time. 








Where once she admired him, she now claims that he shows 
off; that his jokes are old and his pranks childish. 





** Neber hab no truck arguin’.”” says Black Mandy. 
“Tf you's rizht—you's right. But no man in dis world 
ain't nebber gwine say you's right nohow!” 





A roving eve has gathered many a lad a wife—and a 
lot of trouble afterwards. 


A lot of girls marry for money—sometimes love, or at 
least a genuine liking enters into the scheme of things—-but 
in such cases money is the prime consideration. What I 
can’t understand is, after they have grabbed their money 
bags and have the license securely tucked away in the safety 
deposit vault, they often find fault with the bait that lured 
them. One of the most inconsistent of the whole inconsistent 
female species is the girl who deliberately gold-digs her way 
into matrimony and a sizeable income, only to resent the 
source of the money. Every time I hear one of these 
“sensitive” wives bewailing and apologizing for their 
husbands’ plumbing or pants = [Continued on page 55) 
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Why Not Blame 
The Men ? 


Says 
FLORENCE N. WEBB 


Cl ALL this bosh about a married woman finding 
fault with the qualities she admired in her man before the 
nuptials, I find myself forced to reply with a reverberating 
“Bah!” and to state at the outset that despite all talk to 
the contrary there are still more happy marriages than 
failures. The trouble is they’re not so well advertised. 

To me, it has always seemed that there is a class of men 
who take particular delight in pointing accusing fingers at 
women, panning them uphill and down dale, generally 
setting into motion an avalanche of devastating accusations 
for the sake of hearing themselves talk and to amuse other 
men as feeble-minded as themselves. 

You'll recall that in the erstwhile popular vaudeville days 
the gag that brought the most guffaws was the one that took 
a crack at the alleged domestic weaknesses of women. . . 
married women. It was always a sure shot for loud laughter 
from the men friends. Verily, jokes on married life went 
over big in vaudeville. And they will continue to go over 
because there will never be lacking a receptive audience of 
men who are ever ready to agree that ‘“‘women are like that.” 

Women have been the butt of men’s banter and com- 
plaints from the beginning of time. Adam, nibbling at the 
purloined pippen in the Garden of Eden, started it. Adam, 
just as your Adam today, as guilty as man ever was, raised 
his accusing finger at shivering Eve on that sun-bathed day 
when the world darkened under the cloud of its first crime, 
and declared “Blame her, she’s the guilty one!” And, as 
though the precedent had been established for all time, 
men have been blaming women ever since. At every turn 
and on every occasion they blame them. And so today we 
find a phalanx of them, marching in jig-time with their 
untruths, half-truths, their groundless assertions and their 
bewhiskered jokes——a comedy of errors that turns to tragedy 
in all too many instances. 

But we'll not become too serious here for the accusations 
against married women, the happy majority of married 
women, are too paltry to be taken seriously anyway. So we 
will agree with Black Mandy, bless her heart, who reasoned 
this way: ‘““‘Why, bless mah soul, woman, nebber hab no 
truck arguin’. If you’s right you’s right. And if you ¢s 
right, no man in dis world ain’t nebber gwine say you's right 
nohow.” 


HEREFORE, we'll not argue but contrary to Milton’s 
reasoning that ‘They also serve who only stand and 
wait,”’ we'll up and at ‘em. 

We are told that the very things that attract a woman toa 
man before marriage are those she finds most fault with 
afterwards. Briefly the answer is “Rot!” 

You've seen a cock sparrow strutting in spring, chest 
puffed half way across the lawn, wings lowered to trail the 
green carpet, the proudest thing in living creation. The 
world is his . . . alone. And the little feathered bundle of 
love at his side chirps gaily on in the belief that he’s supreme 

. . the greatest cock sparrow that ever was! That’s before 
marriage. 

Does out little friend continue with the carnival when the 
more serious business of family raising demands his atten- 
tion? Not he. He has sense, that little bird. He drops the 
sham and proves his worth. He builds and carries and hunts 
and is, altogether, a sane, normal, clear thinking, contented 
creature. That’s after marriage. 

But, unlike the cock sparrow, so many men continue the 
sham, they primp and preen and strut in the belief that 
marriage should not make a particle of difference to them, 
forgetful that the marriage state should be invested with 
dignity and with equality. And because inevitably there 
comes a time when wives rise in rebellion, you hear the 
declaration that the little woman is “‘finding fault with the 
qualities she admired in her {Continued on page 56} 
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TO QUESTING 


She propped herself on one arm, the bold curves of her neck and shoul- 
der, marble-white against the hanging stuffs behind her. “‘There it is 


Natchka,” he said, ‘‘My life’s been one long quest. 
your father meant. Somehow he knew.” 
. 


followed always in blind faith. And now each call he'd 
heard, each love they'd led him to—all his high aspirations 
seemed to unite in the voice that flung its challenge across 
the Opera House below. 

When she stopped, a roar leaped from the mob that shook 
the very rafters. In it was admiration true, but he was 
aware acutely that there was nothing else, no joy, benevo- 
lence; that it partook more of the ravening at a bullfight 
than of the adoration of a people for a beloved artiste. 

He sat deep-sunk in thought till the sounds died away. 

Who, what, could she be, so glorious, so pitiful, so fierce 
and pure a spirit? Why did she sing there, night after night, 
before so grim an audience? What bred the ecstasy that 
flamed in her, and by what strange alchemy could she so 
inspire him? 

Since his first day there had been no variation in the 
routine. The butchery at dawn; the long day, fighting to 
keep his body as it was his pride it should be, gnawing 
ratlike at his hole in the wall and wondering if they would 
come for him next morning; and, at the end, in the lone 
darkness, that music flinging its passionate challenge to the 
universe, striking the note to which his spirit leaped in 
answer. 


T WAS the day when at last he pierced the brickwork that 

her voice first wavered. On a long bravura note it cracked, 
and momentarily he feared she could not go on. But with a 
gallant effort she recovered, while an ominous mutter ran 
through the people. 

The incident appalled Jarvis. Sweat started on him, the 
thought that the nightly glory might be ended filling him 
with uncombatable depression. He determined to make no 


That's what 


delay in his attempt to break prison through his hole in 
the wall. 

Barely governing his impatience, he waited till the 
sentries had been changed, and when at last the departing 
footsteps sounded, in a few moments broke out the lath and 
plaster that remained between him and the next room. 
When the gap was big enough, he paused, and stood up, 
listening. 

All was quiet save for the night sounds of the dying 
city and the heavy footfall of the soldier in the corridor. 
The place was inky dark. He had no plans. The next room 
might disclose some unforeseen advantage. At the worst, 
if he could come at the sentry from behind, he was confident 
that he could kill him silently. Then, with the fellow’s 
uniform, and fortune aiding, he might escape. He had no 
weapon save the straightened buttonhook, and with this in 
his hand he thrust through his head. 

Somethin, of cloth was hanging over the gap, and he 
pushed this aside, wormed through and stood up stealthily. 
The room was dark as his own, but he discovered a line of 
high, small windows outlined on the star-pricked sky, and 
realized with surprise that it was large, stretching away 
before him. 

He began to feel his way along the wall, and at once his 
hand found some soft textile hanging to it. In a few moments 
he discovered that it was covered with draperies, hung in 
rows on pegs. Silks and velvets, some seemed to be, with 
heavy embroidery and things that clinked. By a short 
excursion he learned the place was packed with rows and 
rows of racks. Queer. He felt at the stuffs again, took 
one off a hook. Seemed like a garment. What the . 
But, of course, costumes for the opera. He had broken into a 


and 
or 





wardrobe chamber. Possibilities in this, if he could only 
find a way out. 

He resumed his stealthy circuit of the room, step by step, 
one guiding hand on the wall, the other groping before him. 

There was space to pass between the rack-ends and the 
wall. The room seemed very long. 

Suddenly he stopped, his nerves drawn tight. Between 
two racks, in the end of the room oposite his hole, he saw a 
door, standing a mite ajar and outlined on a yellow glow 
from the room beyond. It was the first time he had seen an 
artificial light since his imprisonment, and it gave him a 
queer thrill. 

Long listening yielded nothing but the sentry’s tramp, 
and the pounding in his ears of his own heart, and step by 
stealthy step he crept to the crack of light and peered in. 

The place was larger than his own, but almost equally 
barren. A half-dozen garments were hung to hooks on the 
wall. A Cossack woman’s gala dress was draped on a lay 
figure. There was a large and faded lounge, a couple of 
chairs, a small table with an oil lamp. 

Seated in the centre of the room, by a massive pier-glass 
in a carven swing-frame, and sewing on some gorgeous stuff 
that spread beside her on the floor, was a woman—no, she 
was not much more than a girl; a girl with tawny hair in 
sleek, dense coils, with amber eyes deep sunk in shadowy 
sockets, and skin stretched tight on the high cheekbones 
and the bold jaw of the Slav. She wore a shabby gown of 
dark green velvet on a queenly figure. 

Jarvis’s heart gave a queer flounder. He knew at once 
who she must be. The face, with its haunting wistfulness 
the exquisite lips, firm, yet with a hungering droop, th 
proud poise of her head, and, above {Continued on pag: 51 } 
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THERE COMES AN END 


of the Red Terror, and of two 


who were in exorably caught in its maelstrom of dangers 


by ALAN SWINTON 


L. WAS dawn when Bill Jarvis woke and a wan, chill 
light suffused his prison, the naked floors, the little, 
pathetically feminine dresser, and the faded pink-silk-and- 
gilt Empire settee which, with a foul grey blanket, was 
his bed. 

Six weeks ago his airplane had failed him over Bolshevik 
soil and he had been captured. There had been days of 
crawling through barren fields and stagnant cities, with 
gaunt and wolfish peasants mobbing the train for food at 
every station. Then Moscow, grey, grim and gory, where 
he had been given swift trial by the Cheka, the commissars 
condemning him unanimously to death. As an adventurer 
with the Imperialist forces under Kolchak, his Canadian 
nationality availed him nothing. He was self-convicted, 
his life forfeit, without appeal. 

The jails being already crammed, he was one of those 
especial prisoners held in the Opera House, whose dressing 
rooms behind and above the stage, with their windows 
barred to keep the amorous gallants of the Czar’s régime 
from the yielding beauties of the Imperial Ballet, made 
adequate cells. In his mean room he had lain since his 
sentence, waiting till they should come for him. 

The place was very quiet, save for the rumble of a wagon 
on ancient cobblestones; and despite his familiarity with 
the happening, as a door was flung open in the courtyard 
sixty feet below, he stiffened and the hair moved on his neck. 
A vague sound grew into the tramp and shuffle of a squad of 
“Red” troops shambling out. An order halted them with a 
thud of rifle butts on stone, and a growl of talk arose, 
laughter, and the foul noise of men spitting. Soon came 
lighter, more tense footfalls, which checked abruptly as the 
victims saw the fate awaiting them. A woman’s cultured 
voice gave a queer cry, followed by an ominous hush. There 
was a command, spat out with the vicious gusto of a bitter 
man at last triumphant; a ragged volley, screams, groans, 
more shots in odd bursts, shouts and brutal ribaldry. From 
the welter of grim sounds there took shape a steady, awful 
moaning, from which leaped up like a flung spear a woman's 
eerie screech of pain and terror. A single shot was followed 
by a grisly silence. Then the voices began, and the foul 
sounds, to fade again as the soldiers trooped inside. 

Jarvis lay rigid, with a clammy brow, wondering how long 
he had to wait before they came for him at daybreak. 

Each dawn since he had come he had listened to such 
butchery; each evening to another drama, more tragic, 
infinitely more poignant, enacted to the thunder of the 
rabble packed in the glorious theatre below. 

By and by, an iron gate clanged and a cart sullenly 
rumbled in. 


A! LAST he relaxed, pushed back the blanket and sat 
up, making a grimace at the stale taste in his mouth; 
for the small barred window high in the wali was shut, and 
he loved the wind, the free sky to sleep under. He stood 
up and shook himself in an involuntary effort to be 
free of the growing sense he had of being inexorably encom- 
passed by a malignant fate; then stripped and began the 
exercises he religiously performed to keep in readiness to 
make full use of any chance, however desperate, for freedom. 
Once already he had felled the man who brought his rations, 
only to be met in the doorway by a sombre giant with a 
bayonet. 

He was a lean, tall fellow, slouchy, with the hawk face of 
the adventurous Canadian pioneer, and sandy hair in close, 
crisp curls. His eyes were grey, but not the cold grey of his 
type. Rather were they those of poets, except that they 
were very steady. The clean curve of his mouth betrayed an 
ineradicable sense of humor. 

With his necktie and some braid torn from the pink settee 
he had contrived a skipping rope, and he used this till his 
muscled body gleamed with sweat. He was dressing, when a 





dark, small fellow like a third-rate waiter brought the soup 
that was the first of his two meals. 

Breakfast over, he lifted aside the dresser and disclosed 
a hole cut in the wall. It was large enough for a man to 
crawl through, and he had made it with a buttonhook that 
he found in a drawer, and which he had contrived to 
straighten. Already he had worked through lath and plaster 
and the first course of bricks. It was an infinitely wearisome 
business. He must keep an acute ear for approaching 
footsteps. Each fragment of material dislodged must be 
disposed of; some went down knot-holes in the floor, some 
into a long crack between the plaster and wainscotting. By 
removing boards from one dresser drawer, he had contrived 
a false bottom for another, and under this he put such 
larger chunks of brick as he was able to dislodge. 

He had no idea what might be on the other side. But the 
work killed time gave him a sense of achievement day by 
day, and, who knew, it might lead somewhere to, at least, a 
chance, if not for freedom, then to die fighting, a weapon in 
his fist, killing though killed. 

So, indefatigably he labored with his buttonhook; scrape, 
scrape, scrape, hour after hour, till danger from the approach- 
ing mealtime made him stop. He stripped and used the 
skipping rope till he was panting, then dressed and lay down. 

It was dusk when they brought him soup, with sausage 
and a hunk of dingy bread. He was ravenous but ate 
carefully, making the most of every mouthful. By the time 
he was done it was dark. The electric current was switched 
off, and as his requests for a lamp had been ignored, he 
paced restlessly up.and down the dark room, waiting. 

But there were hours yet to pass, and his mind was very 
active. He thought of his home, of his father, old Hugh 
Jarvis, mighty proud of Bill’s gay, lean virility, his ceaseless 
roamings, his quests and explorations, his war record, 
since, at the outbreak, he had jumped from Sarawak where 
he was hunting orchids, and joined the army of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. He wondered how it went with Kolchak 
and his gallant band, and whether news of his own loss had 
filtered home. He repeated poetry—loved glamorous lines 
of Masefield and of Kipling, which had done much to lure 
him down the trails that seemed about to end in this last, 
grim adventure under the standard of the lost cause of the 
Romanoffs. 

Hard to go this way. Gruesome and futile. How different 
from the passing that he’d dreamed of—ultimately, when he 
should have run his course to some appointed, glorious 
fulfillment. Why couldn’t he have got it in the air, a bullet 
in his brain, a blazing plane; or when the Kittiwake piled up 
on Tau Sulango; or in that avalanche on Pama Graté, 
hurtling a thousand feet through space? 

And what of destiny? What of his faith that his star led 
on to some sure end, some ecstasy that would reward him if 
he followed faithfully, if this were the end for him? His 
choler rose, and he strode to and fro truculently in the dark, 
fighting to discredit the grim facts of his position, to fire 
himself with his old, high faith, gnawing at his lip in im- 
potent exasperation at his reasoning’s inadequacy . . . 

At last, by the growing movement far below, he was 
brought back to the immediate present. The crowd was 
gathering. Odd words and footfalls merged into the ever- 
mounting rumble of a great concourse. Soon, he could tell 
the place was packed, the noise attaining a level thunder 
from which sometimes a catcall leaped like a salmon from a 
roaring rapid. A sight worth seeing, that down there, he 
thought; the serfs and laborers of Moscow, with their 
women and their children, ragged and starving, sprawled 
in the boxes of the Emperor’s retinue and among the rows of 
white, pile-velvet chairs, as they clamored for the concert 
with which, in fulfillment of the roseate promises of com- 
munism, their leaders nightly regaled them. 

The opening of the orchestra quenched the noise, as would 
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a closing door, and he waited with impatience through the 
indifferent rendering of several pieces. A man played on a 
Cossack balaika. A mediocre violinist came and went. 
Then a longer pause ensued, in which a mounting tension 
became apparent in the audience. Jarvis dropped on to the 
settee, relaxed, and drew a deep breath of anticipation. 

A smaller group of instruments began—cymbals and 
strings and the flat wail of flutes—-some wild, barbaric 
theme. There was a lull, save for the lilting flute, while a 
ripple passed across the mob as a squall ruffles a still lake. 
Then it burst forth, that golden voice, flinging a spray of 
music like a shower of gems into some sullen pool; a woman's 
voice, laden, for all of its glory, with tragedy incarnate. In 
it were pleading and hunger, yet combined with a despairing 
gallantry into tones of exquisite poignancy. 

There was a translucence about its quality, not quite 
Occidental, that made him think of the clear, blue cavern of 
night sky above the steppes, with Tartars milking ewes, and 
the acrid smoke of a dung-fire climbing lazily from beside 
the yurt. It brought the sense of serenity, of repose in vast 
spaces, that had always come to him with the sound of the 
Kalmuk shepherds’ flutes. 

But as she sang on, as invariably occurred, the pathos leit 
her voice. It took a note of ecstasy, of gay, fierce rapture, as 
though she hurled defiance at the universe. It led the 
gypsy players now, and it led Jarvis, too, as if he rode with 
some champing squadron, banners flown, in her triumphant 
train. The song, the spirit, more than the beauty of it, found 
the last deep of his soul, the essence of all he’d dreamed or 
hoped for. There left him, not the sense of death close- 
lurking, but of its significance. His chagrin fled. Alive or 
dead, he knew he would go on, to that Valhalla that his little 
voices had always whispered. 

Those little voices. There had never been a time when 
he was not conscious of them. From his earliest memories, 
they had called on the gales, hailed from the surf, thundered 
from galloping hoofs and sighed and pleaded on the long, 
sweet breezes across the blue-grass meadows, luring him 
down dim trails to seek the ecstasy they promised. He had 
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Another Englishman and 
his wife who are bringing 
British movies into the lime- 
light—Jack Hulbert of 
“Sunshine Susie’’ fame, 
and his wife Cecily Court- 
neidge, who are appearing 
an a musical show ‘Jack's 
The Boy,” 





Marie Dressler and a Plymouth Rock 
have a one-sided argument in the 
rollicking ‘‘Prosperity’’ in which 
Polly Moran and Marie Dressler play 
the parts of two mothers-in-law. 
















features, know the general contents 
from the neighbor who did! 

The four Marx Brothers were 
released last month in ‘‘Horse- 
feathers,”’ a typical Marx brothers’ 
product. One cannot be lukewarm 
about this quartette. One either 
thinks them uproariously funny, or 
rather silly. Groucho this time is a 
college professor; Harpo a thieving 
dog-catcher; Zeppo a bootleg iceman, 
and Chico, one of the students. 

Did you know that Chico 
(Leonard) Marx, the piano player, 
was the first to enter the theatrical 
field? Under the guidance of his 
mother, a veteran German trouper, 
he took piano lessons and began as 
a boy pianist in small movie houses 






























The four Marx brothers are doing 

some nonsensical fooling that makes 

for an evening filled with laughter in 

“ Horsefeathers.”” Here is Harpo, 

and Zeppo with Thelma Todd as the 
beautiful widow. 
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To the left is Harold Lloyd in an awkward situation 
with a charming Spanish lady, in his new picture 
“Movie Crazy” his best since “Grandma's Boy.” 


in New York. Harpo, (Arthur) the curly-headed “dumb” Marx 
brother, is also a competent musician, and taught himself to 
play the harp in an unorthodox style that has always baffled 
the best harp teachers. Groucho, (Julius) the eldest, began 
earning by impersonating a little girl and singing in a vaudeville 
act; but his voice changed and he was stranded. He became the 
“spieler” for his family’s act when they were touring in vaude- 
ville. In 1918 their act finally was a success, and five years later 
they organized a musical show “‘I’ll Say She Is’’ which ran two 
years in New York. Zeppo (Herbert) was trained by his mother, 
and after the war, while he was still in high school entered the 
Marx brothers’ troupe, taking the place of Gummo, who has 
retired. 


ANT HER comedy success is promised in the next Chevalier- 
MacDonald story “Love Me Tonight.” The story is the 
usual gay and frivolous affair that this pair know so well how to 
handle, and concerns a Parisian tailor, who follows one of his 
clients, a duke, to his castle to collect his bill, is passed off by the 
duke as another titled gentleman to save his embarrassment, 
and who falls in love with the Princess, Jeanette MacDonald, in 
the traditional way. 

It will be interesting to see how Rouben Mamoulian the 
director handles this pair; previously Josef Von Sternberg has 
directed them. Rouben Mamoulian began his career by his 
instant success with “‘Porgy.”” His three big pictures previous to 
“Love Me Tonight” have been ‘‘Applause,” ‘‘City Streets” and 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” ‘Love Me Tonight”’ is his first 
humorous picture. Did you know that {Continued on page 58 


Here is Marlene Dietrich in one of the charming 
scenes of her happy married life in “‘The Blonde 
Venus” her fifth picture. The little boy is Dickie 
Moore who has been for five years in the movies. 
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“Moviks 


News and views, reviews and previews 
| ? ° e ° 
of what s going on in the movie 


world these days 


BY ELIZABETH HOPE 


oF is plenty of humor, coming to the movies 
during the next few weeks. Among the laugh-makers 
will be Polly Moran and Marie Dressler in “Prosperity,” 
the story of two mothers-in-law, whose battles break 
up the home of their married children. “Prosperity” 
has much of the famous Dressler-Moran type of humor 
that comes seldom enough to be eagerly welcomed 
every time, and has much less pathos than “Emma,” 
which surprised many of Miss Dressler’s fans with its 
sadness. “Prosperity” is meant for laughing purposes 
only—with many gay cracks at mother-in-law vagaries. 

Then comes Paramount's ‘Movie Crazy” with Harold 
Lloyd, one of the funniest pictures he has made since 
the old silent days of “Grandma’s Boy.” There have 
been a number of pictures telling the adventures of 
young people who go to Hollywood to break into the 
movies—but Lloyd’s is really funny. Did you know 
that he always uses “‘Harold” as the name of his charac- 
ter in any movie? He feels it brings a more intimate 
personality to his picture. He will never screen a stage 
play, or re-make one of his silent features, as he likes all 
his antics to be brand-new. Harold Lloyd feels that 
even people who haven't seen the stage play or the silent 





Marion Davies has one of her 

usual réles in “Blondie of the 

Follies’”’ in which she interprets a 

giddy young thing who makes good 

on Broadway. Robert Montgomery 

plays with her in this routine 
picture. 


Ronald Colman and his wife, a 
new husband-and-wife combina- 
tion in the movies, as they appear 
in “Downstatrs.’’ Ronald wrote 
the scenario himself, and plays the 
role of a rascally adventurer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Marshall 
will go down in movie history as 
having been two of the main figures 
in the development of British films. 
Here is Edna Best as she appears 
with her husband in a charming 
new British film “Faithful Heart.” 
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This new novel by one of Canada’s 


. . ? 
most noted writers is one of the year s 


magazine sensations 


Illustrated by R. W. MAJOR 


unpleasant. I think I shall 
go upstairs and do my hair 
and change.”’ 

She rose with dignity and 
crossed to the door, carry- 
ing the yellow, sweet apple 


in her hand. There she 


stopped and turned to face 
us, a mischievous light in 
her eyes. ‘Mrs. Patrick 
Baldry,’’ she said with a 
little bow, and, taking a 
bite of the apple, she ran 
lightly up the stairs. 


“She loves him,” said 


Theo. 
“She does not,” I said. 


“T’ve never seen Vicky 


like this before.” 


“No. Also, you have 
never seen me like this 
before, nor yourself like this 
before. It’s the change. 
The new country.” | 

“Don’t you think he can 


make her happy?” 


“IT think he has not the 
power to make her 


unhappy.” 


“Well, then, do you think 
she can make him happy?” 
“T think she has it in her 
to make him desperately 


unhappy.” 


“Joan, you are detest- 
able. You're like a prickly 
little porcupine. Is there 
no such thing as happiness 


then?” 


“Not for those two, I 


think.” 


Theo gave a queer, low 


laugh. ‘Do you think, 
Joan, that—he—and I—” 
She broke off, and stood 


staring at me, her lip 


quivering like a child’s. 

I was struck with com- 
passion for her, and I went 
toward her, but she evaded 
me and walked quickly 
down the room, wringing 
her hands together. 

“Oh, I can bear it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I can bear it quite 
well. Only, don’t touch me, 
Joan. Don’t lay a finger 
on me.” 

“You're making me hate 
this Baldry,’ I said 
vehemently. 

She did not reply but 
went to the window, and 
stood looking across the 
harbor at Balmeny that 
stood like a gaily splashed 
canvas against the hard, 
blue sky. Whistles and 
bells sounding for six 
o’clock set up a clamor in 


A thrill of fear that was 
purely physical drew us into 
a defensive, wide-eyed group. 
Was this old man insane as 
well as cruel and vicious? 
Was it in his mind to attack 
us? ‘I don’t mean violence,” 
he said, ‘“‘I mean to get at 
ye through the bye—Toby.” 


the town, and a great, black schooner, just come to anchor, 
softly dropped its sails. 

Theo spoke hurriedly. ‘You must never, never let 
Vicky know a word of this. Never a word. Things could 
never be the same. And it isn’t as though it could do any 
good. I mean, even if she does not love him, she couldn't 
hand him over to me. She is the only one he cares for, 

and I want him to have her. He’s never had what he 
wanted in all his life. As for making him unhappy, it’s 
impossible. He’s too masculine, too self-sufficient. He'd 
feel himself a sort of knight—to guard her—just to stand 
before her, sword in hand. That would make poor Pat 
happy.” 

I went to her and put my arms around her. I strove for 
comforting words to offer, but something within myself, 
never yet acknowledged, cried out for comfort. It was my 
own poor love that, like an illegitimate child born in lonely 
travail, raised its voice in nameless anguish . 


UR evening meal was silent. Theo ate scarcely any- 

thing, and, for once, her sister did not notice her 
languor. Vicky made one remark that showed the trend of 
her thoughts. ‘It would delight Clara,’’ she said, “‘if 
I were to marry a Canadian and settle down here.” 

“Would that influence you?” I asked. 

“Of course not. But—it would delight her.” 

I suggested: ‘Suppose all three of us marry Canadians 
and settle down here. Clara might then die of joy.” 

The evening was cool. The flaming red gold of the. 
afterglow filled the western sky. Grass and leaves held an 
unreal, gemlike greenness. As I walked alone under the 
arching spruce boughs toward the bar, I noted how every 
little needle and spear and tendril of the ground growth 
was intensified in this theatrical light. A conscious, almost 
sinister beauty rushed through the green tunnel that 
evening, and spread its wings over the dipping, red fields, 
and the undulating seagrass that smothered the road, and 
the grey, beaten bar tipped by the flashing and paling 
jewel of the lighthouse. 

Fairbarn had begun his fall ploughing. Up and down 
the heavy, red ridges of the steep field beyond the creek 
he drove his team of sober oxen, their brass-studded head- 
yokes flaming in the afterglow. They seemed, as they rose 
against the sky, fabulous beasts crowned with fire. I stood 
admiring the old man’s patience. Here was no cruel Cornish 
farmer. When the oxen stopped for breath and stood 
immobile, as though they would never move again, no 
crack of whip or shouts or curses urged them to hasten. 
He stood motionless as they, his old head bent, his feet 
sunk in the damp soil, waiting till they pressed their heads 
against the yoke, and tightened the chains. Then up the 
precipitous slant they strove till again they stood outlined 
against the changeful sky, the chiming of the waves of 
Fundy sounding peacefully; then down the darkening slope 
into the shadow, heads drooping for another rest. 

I had almost reached the bridge before I noticed two 
men who stood leaning against the low, stone parapet 
watching the ploughing as I had done. They were Patrick 
Baldry and old Tegg. Baldry turned as my step sounded on 
the bridge. 

He started, then his face fell. ‘‘Oh,”’ he said, “‘it is you, 
Miss Elliott. Good evening.” 

“You are not supposed to see her for two days, you 
know,” I said. I was determined that he should know 
that I perceived his disappointment. 

But he was not one to be abashed. “I dared to come so 
far,” he said in his deep voice. “I could not stay away. 
I was just thinking—” and he made a broad gesture with 
his hand— “‘of this creek, flowing so full and strong under 
this bridge from me to her. And I thought, too, of another 
tide flowing equally full and strong, from me to her. You 
know what I mean . . . And-—you are pleased, Joan?”’ 
He scrutinized my face, as though he would read there my 
answer rather than in my words. 

I bent my head and stared into the stream. I knew that 
that pale fortress, my face, had betrayed me, and two red 
banners were flying in my cheeks. But Vicky’s lover should 
not see. 

I said, coldly: ‘But how can I be glad or sorry? She 
has not given her answer.” 

“It will be ‘yes,’ I am sure. I am certain that Vicky 
cares for me; just as I’m certain that you have absolutely 
no use for me.” {Continued on page 30} 
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THE THUNDER 
OF NEw WINGS 


A startling denouement as to I: oby’s identity 


brings an open threat from Captain Haight 


in this thrilling installmente 


by MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


bP {Synopsis of previous chapters on page 34} 


AT BALDRY came to us more and more often. 
No weather could keep him away. If it were calm and 
windless he rowed across the harbor in his skiff. If it were 
breezy he ran up a curiously shaped, little red sail and 
skimmed over like a swallow to his mate. 

I felt certain that his heart was now set on Vicky, and 
I watched them with strange intensity, drawing closer to 
each other. Insistent thoughts of Baldry would not let me 
be. His full, firm face came between me and the grey 
waters of the harbor. His deep voice throbbed as an 
undertone to all the sounds of night. I watched Vicky 
incessantly, wondering what was in her mind. 

One night of beating rain when it was fit for neither man 
nor beast to be out, he came, walking the long way by the 
shore road. No footfall gave warning of his approach, for 
the grass crept to the very doorsill. 

The knock startled us. When I let him in, he stood, in 
his streaming raincoat, just inside the door, gazing with 
boyish eagerness at Vicky who sat before the fire. Its 
steady glow silvered her hair and shone on the points of 
the little scissors with which she was snipping the threads 
from the back of a piece of embroidery. She could not help 
seeing that starry look in his eyes, but, whether it pleased 
her or not, I could not tell, for she said in her cool little 
voice: “‘You are brave to venture out on a night like this. 
We were just wishing for someone with a new idea.” 

Baldry came in and stood by the fire looking down at 
her. “I am your man,” he said. “I have a new idea.” 

“Splendid!’’ cried Vicky. ‘What is it?” 

“I’m not the first man who has had it,’’ he answered, 
looking steadily at her, “‘so it’s not exactly original. But 
it’s new to me, and—frightfully exciting.” 

Vicky snipped steadily on. Her color did not rise, but a 
slight smile curved her closed lips. 

“‘Aren’t you interested?”’ he asked. 

“If it’s not a perfectly new idea, I’m afraid I’m not,”’ she 
replied. 

He did not seem at all rebuffed, but his gaze left her fair 
bent head and rested on the flames that rose and flared 
about a knot of hemlock. Silence fell in the room. Theo 
and I looked at each other. There was a bewildered look 
in her dark eyes and her hands nervously moved about her 
throat. Did she dread the intrusion of this masculine 
presence into our closely knit feminine lives? Did she fear 
to lose an atom of Vicky’s love? That tender, exquisite 
love that so closely enfolded her. 

The fire snapped loudly. The rain beat heavily against 
the seaward wall of the house. Silence held us. 

I looked at Vicky. She was pleased, I knew. There was 
no mistaking Baldry’s meaning. Yet she seemed as one 
who is elated by some achievement rather than as one 
thrilled by a new emotion. She gave me the impression, in 
those days, of patient waiting, of brooding on the events 
of the past with a delicate, yet fierce concentration. 
I fancy that the shadow of Cobbold House fell across all 
our excitements of the moment, dimming them to unreality. 
I believe that her spirit fed on her hatred for Clara 
rather than on Baldry’s manifest love for her. 


"Ts REST of that evening passed casually enough, 
but the next afternoon when he came he found her 
alone and asked her to marry him... Theo and I had been 
to tea with Miss Fiveash. Vicky had pleaded a headache 
and stayed at home in the dim parlor. The yellow sunlight 
of late afternoon had dazzled our eyes and we could 
scarcely make out her pale form in the shuttered room 
when we softly entered. ; 

She was sitting bolt upright in a straight-backed chair, 
her hands clasped under her chin. An odd little figure she 
made. 

“How is your poor head?” asked Theo. 

“My head!” returned Vicky. ‘Oh, I haven’t had time 
to think of it. Patrick Baldry has been here. He has 
asked me to marry him.” 

Theo went to her sister’s side. She was carrying an 
Indian basket of yellow sweet apples that Miss Fiveash 
had given her. She took one from the basket, and, putting 
it into Vicky’s hand, she said: ‘The apple of Paris.” 
Then she knelt by Vicky’s chair and laid her head on her 
breast. 

“What shall I say, Theo? I haven’t given him an 
answer yet,” Vicky said. 

“What does your own heart say?” 

“You can hear it. It’s right under your ear. What 
does it say?” 

“It says: “Theo, Theo, Theo,” nothing else.” 

“Darling,” cried Vicky, “if you don’t want me to do 
this—there isn’t a man on earth—”’ 

Theo sat back on her heels and clasped Vicky’s hands 
in hers. “But I do want you to. I think he’s sweet. 
I should love him for a brother, if you really care—if 
I knew you loved him. Vicky, do you?” 

“I think he’s exciting. He makes me feel rather like a 
lion tamer. But I must have time. I have asked him to 
give me until the day after tomorrow. I shall lie awake 
all tonight picturing what my life with him would be, and 
I shall lie awake all the next night picturing what it would 
be without him. By that time I shall know.” 

“By that time I should have forgotten all that I had 
ever known,” said Theo. . 

“What do you say, Joan?’’ asked Vicky. 

“I don’t think you love him in the least,’”’ I answered. 
“Your vanity is flattered. Your love of power is flattered. 
But you feel above him. After all, who is he? A nobody. 
The mayor of Balmeny,” 

“Joan, you are brutal!” cried Theo. “Pat Baldry isa 
gentleman.” 

“You are making my head ache,” exclaimed Vicky. 
“I thought we were going to have a happy little time 
discussing things, and—it’s turned out to be really quite 


Captain Haight’s complacent smile broadened to insolence. 

“I'm going to drive you young ladies right off this farm, 

and you are going to renew my lease for as many years as 
I want it. All simply done and with no fuss.” 
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by Elizabeth 
Dundas Long 


Prins or later it comes 


to every woman—that first invita- 
tion to make an after-luncheon 
speech. Perhaps it will be a 
dinner or supper meeting you are 
asked to address, or an afternoon 
gathering of your neighborhood 
club. But, when the shock of the 
invitation bursts upon you, just 
what are you going to do? 

It is an important decision too. 
You know that no matter how 
modest and unassuming, how lack- 
ing of the ambitions and experi- 
ence of an orator you may be, the 
moment you attempt to make a 
formal address, you place yourself 
in a position to court criticism, 
and can no more escape it on your 
plea of inexperience and ignorance, 
than the would-be cook who 
launches into dinner parties. 

So it comes that if you are an 
average, unassuming woman, and 
most of us are, your first instinc- 
tive protest will be that you are 
not a public speaker, and cannot 
dream of attempting it. Yet all 
the time you will know that scores 
of women just as average as you, 
are making similar speeches before 
similar clubs every day of the 
week. In fact, you will have sat 
through their successes, and still 
more often their failures, and it is 
these memories that move you to 
decline. Your pride will not allow 
you to risk the public humiliation 
of a failuré so you gasp and 
splutter about your modesty and 
incapacity, and all the time your 
conscience choruses that as a good 
club member you should help the 
poor, harassed Entertainment 
Convener all you can. 

On the other hand the Entertainment Convener knows 
her part. With the subtlety of a Delilah she wheedles and 
flatters her prospect, and the first thing you know you find 
yourself another average, unassuming woman who has 
consented to deliver a speech at the next important meeting 
of your club. You are informed the meeting expects ‘‘some- 
thing bright, amusing and interesting’ to follow after the 
feast, and “not too long,’’ adds the Entertainment Convener, 
as she quickly hangs up the telephone receiver before the 
orator-to-be can change her mind. 


OW you rue the day you ever joined that club! Yet 
in these times, whether in town or country, practically 
every woman is a member of some community organization 
or Ladies’ Aid. She joins because her friends ask her, her 
husband urges, or she is lonely in her non-working hours. 
For the first few years, if fresh to women’s organizations, 
she remains silent through the meetings, makes a few 
friends at the tea hour, and slips away home. Then there 
is the big crisis when she seconds a friend’s motion, or 
becomes so incensed she must voice her protest at the 
outrageous price Mrs. Smithers proposes to pay for the 
parsonage carpet. She sits down trembling from head to 
foot, but the terrible moment passes without causing even a 
ripple of undue interest in the club. 
Gradually she takes courage, and speaks out her opinion 
from time to time. If she is a business woman, she begins 





THAT 
AFTER-LUNCHEON SPEECH 


I f every woman would read and absorb this advice, there 


would be fewer unhappy speechmakers —and audiences 


unconsciously to push for more businesslike methods of 
conducting details of club affairs. If she is a home woman, 
from time to time she foresees situations where her experi- 
ence has taught her a probable solution. Then she awakes 
one day to find herself an active member of her club, and 
just at that moment comes this amazing invitation to make 
an after-luncheon speech. 

So there, Madame Club Member, you are face to face 
with your problem. If you choose, you can fuss and fume 
and lose sleep, and worry yourself into a nervous break- 
down. If you have judgment, you will know you have just 
as much chance for success as the average woman, and you 
will stop thinking about yourself, and begin concentrating 
on the technique of speechmaking and the psychology of 
your audience. 

Great orators like other geniuses probably have their 
gift direct from Heaven; but the average after-luncheon 
speaker earns her success by hard work, hard thinking and 
the right cut of hat. So to madame planning her maiden 
speech, I would offer these three rules: first, be prepared; 
second, look your best; third, speak your piece. 

For thorough preparation settle down to think out your 
speech as soon as you give your promise. We all have 
suffered from the disjointed inanities uttered by near 
sophisticates, who claim they do their best on the inspiration 
of the moment. My observation has been that the inspira- 
tion usually peters out after the first six sentences. Then 
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The average speaker earns her 
success by hard work, hard thinking 
and the right cut of hat. 


we of the audience grope with the 
speaker’s foggy brain through six 
more labored periods, and breath a 
sigh of relief only when she comes 
to a full stop, mumbling something 
about the committee wishing her 
to be brief. 

Such lack of preparation is 
unpardonable. It is an insult to 
the intelligence of the audience, 
and no seasoned speaker would 
risk it. As a matter of fact, you 
will find most successful 
impromptu speeches the adapta- 
tion of remarks delivered on some 
former occasion, and therefore not 
impromptu at all. The inex- 
perienced speaker, first of all, 
must be prepared. 

Your subject will be suggested 
by the Entertainment Convener, 
and if not, should be selected in 
consultation with her. Perhaps 
at first you will be unable to think 
of anything you wish especially to 
say on the given subject, but by 
musing over it during work and 
leisure, some brain wave is sure 
to come. 


EELING yourself inadequate, 

your first impulse will be to 
discount your own ideas and have 
your husband or your best friend 
write the speech for you, and then 
give it as your own. Nip that 
impulse in the bud. Discussion of 
the subject may assist you to 
arrange your ideas, but remember 
you can no more expect to put 
across some other person’s ideas 
and get away with it, than did 
Mrs. Jones and Miss Smith, who, 
you know, tried out that plan and 
_ failed. 

So get your own slant on the subject and write it out in 
your own words. Plunge right into your material in the 
first sentence by telling your audience what you are going 
to say. Then say it. Do not attempt to be flowery or 
oratorical. Clothe your ideas in appropriate, accurate 
language, arranged in sentences you can hear yourself 
saying. If you are in doubt about some part—leave it out. 
In nine cases out of ten the sentence that will not write 
itself is extraneous. 

Be yourself. Do not attempt to be humorous, if you know 
you possess no sense of humor. Do not be deep, if you 
know you have no gift for original thought. Offer your 
best, and be sure it is your best. 

If you are inexperienced in assembling your ideas on 
paper, the plan of your whole speech will not come readily 
to mind. Do not allow this lack to deter you. Record your 
ideas as they come. The sentences may appear to be 
wandering on without end, but order will emerge. A speech 
composed with the idea of expressing your convictions on a 
certain subject, and not merely of giving you an opportunity 
to spread your ego, will eventually write its own conclusion. 
As you think back over the bad speeches you have heard, 
you will recall that it was lack of good ideas and not lack 
of good ending that spoiled them. So get your ideas down 
in black and white and then arrange and revise them. 

A speech is not merely a matter of subject and speaker. 
It presupposes a third element —an [Continued on page 64} 
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Nursing ts anything but dull. Plenty 
of prosaic duties are included, but 
tragedy and comedy are interwoven. 


W. WANT our daughter to have a_ university 


education,” a mother lamented, recently, ‘‘and then she can 

_teach, or find some other work that will be pleasant and 
not too strenuous. But no; her one desire is to be a nurse. 
She wants to begin training as soon as she is through high 
school; doesn’t even want to wait long enough to take 
her Senior Matriculation. She’s so young! What if she 
can’t stand it? I’ve heard that probationers are given all 
sorts of dreadful things to do, and unless they’re very 
strong they break down. And nursing is supposed to harden 
agirl. I hate to think of my daughter becoming callous and 
unfeeling.” 

This mother, I feel, is typical of thousands. 

While scores of girls look forward eagerly to the coveted 
cap and all the things for which it stands, scores of mothers 
spend wakeful nights because their daughters are deter- 
mined to enter the nursing profession. In common with 
most other laymen, these mothers have a vague and out- 
dated idea of what constitutes a nurse’s course of training, 
and entertain a great many fears that are entirely unneces- 
sary. They picture a pathetic little “probie’’ scrubbing 
miles of corridors on her hands and knees, washing endless 
piles of dishes, doing all sorts of menial tasks. They imagine 
her brutally thrust into the operating room to witness her 
first operation; invariably fainting at the horrible sight. 

If she does survive these experiences, they take it for 
granted that she is “hardened.” By some strange alchemy 
her whole nature is changed; her finer sensibilities become 
atrophied and she emerges at last from her course of training 
a heartless machine intent only on doing the work in hand 
efficiently and with no appreciation of the sufferings of the 
patient. 

Just what is required of the student nurse? Is she merely a 
drudge during the early part of her training? Is her health 
endangered by overtiring and heavy work? Are her interests 
narrowed, and does she in truth become “hardened?” 

Nurses who have graduated within the past year or two 
are the best source of information, for their memories of 
probation days are still vivid while their viewpoint is 
tempered by further training. 

Does the probationer have to scrub floors? 

The nurse laughs. That kind of physical work is not 
required either during the hospital training period or later in 
private duty or special nursing. Dishwashing, laundry and 
scrubbing floors are done by a special staff retained by the 
hospital for that purpose. 

Contrary to popular belief, the early period of training 
is not arduous. A probationer has no heavy tasks; 
theory and observation occupy most of her time. She is on 
the ward for a part of the morning only, and during that 
time she may perhaps scrub up the white-topped ward 
tables and change the patients’ flowers. She attends classes 
and must do a considerable amount of 
studying. She learns to make beds, to give 
medicines, to take temperatures, to bathe a 
patient, all outside the actual wards. When 
she is permitted to do these things on the 


If she does survive these 
experiences, they take it for 
granted she ts “hardened.” 


wards, it is under the 
supervision of a senior 
nurse. At first she has a 
part of every afternoon 
free; she is not loaded 
with duties too heavy 
for her unaccustomed 
shoulders to bear. 

The first four months 
may be monotonous at 
times, but the work is 
fairly easy. The next year is the most trying period in the 
student nurse’s training. She is at the beck and call of 
senior nurses and the head nurse, and work is piled on 
relentlessly. Doctors take it for granted that she is able to 
do anything they ask, though she may not as yet have had an 
opportunity to learn or even observe the thing in question. 

Hours are strict. Twelve-hour duty is the rule in most 
Canadian hospitals, with two hours off for rest. A nurse is 
allowed a limited number of late leaves, some hospitals 
permitting 11 or 11.30 leave once a week and 12 or 12.30 
leave once a month. A student 
nurse on day duty has one free 
afternoon a week; at least part of 
Sunday morning or afternoon is 
at her disposal. 

During the course of her train- 
ing she has three nine-week 
periods, or approximately their 
equivalent, in night duty, as well 
as several “specials”. Toronto 
General Hospital nurses, for 
example, have short periods of 
training at the Burnside Obstet- 
rical Department and in the 
Hospital for Sick Children, both 
involving night duty. 

The hours are long, yet almost 
invariably a girl’s health is 
greatly improved by the three 
years of training. The regularity 
of the life, the wholesome meals, 
the constant physical activity all tend to produce the 
alertness, the fresh color and the bright eyes of perfect 
health. Should a nurse become ill, she has the advantage of 
the best available care for as long as she requires it. 

Nursing is hard work chiefly because it is nerveracking. 
The responsibility is great, and a certain number of tasks 
must be accomplished within a given time, no matter how 













They picture a pathetic little 
“probie” scrubbing miles of 
corridors on her knees. 
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“My Daughter Wants 
to be a Nurse— 


But--is the work too difficult--does it “harden” a girl--and 
when training ls over, what chance Ls there of steady employ- 


ment? A clear analysis of a problem many mothers are facing 


by Helen Norsworthy Sangster 


many unforseen circumstances arise. There may be a 
scarcity of nurses on the ward at the very time when there 
is an unexpected influx of patients, or there are times when 
it is impossible to locate a supervisor immediately when 
some emergency arises. The nurse has been forbidden to 
act without orders from someone in authority, yet instant 
action is imperative. Perhaps she is temporarily alone on 
the obstetrical ward while the other nurses are at lunch, 
and one of the patients has a hemorrhage. 

Or she is on night duty on the mental ward and one of 
the patients slips out of bed and down the fire-escape. The 
nurse cannot allow the patient to escape or do himself harm, 
yet she must not leave the ward until some one else arrives 
to take her place. A meningitis patient may become violent 
during the night and require immediate care from the doctor. 
Yet the nurse in training has been forbidden to call a 
doctor herself after twelve o’clock, and the night supervisor 
is on rounds and cannot be located at once. 

The necessity of making instant decisions, of acting 
promptly and intelligently in such cases, is an unequalled 
developer of character. The nurse lives through the situatiou 
somehow; as one girl puts it, “she will 
probably tell her classmates that she has 
had ‘a hectic time of it’ and is ‘all in!’” 
Incidents such as these are grouped by the 
hospital staff under the heading “good 
experience.” 


[)°s the practical work seem revolting 
and terrible, at first? 

“We all want to put our knowledge into 
practice long before we are given the oppor- 
tunity,” a nurse replies. “The preliminary 
course in theory is very thorough; nothing 
seems terrible because we are worked up to it 
so gradually that it comes just as a matter 
of course. Duties which we expected to be 
most disagreeable lost that quality when we 
saw what they meant in increased comfort 
or in ease from pain.” 

Before a nurse is permitted to dress a 
wound she knows the technique from her 
classes, and has watched the procedure many times, standing 
by and holding dressings for senior nurses. By the time she 
dresses wounds herself she is thoroughly accustomed to 
all degrees of injuries. 


‘TE layman pictures the student nurse dreading her 
first visit to the operating room and fainting at the 
sight of blood. Nurses deny this indignantly; it is their 
ambition as students to see as many operations as possible. 
The patient on the operating table has no personality; he is 
merely a ‘‘case.”” An operation is not as gruesome as might 
be imagined. The nurse does not see a naked, helpless body 
at the mercy of the surgeon's knife; the 
patient is so draped with sterile sheets that 
only the actual area to be operated upon is 
exposed. Except in case of hemorrhage, 
there is not even a great deal of blood. 

Most students would choose operating 
room nursing in preference to any other 
branch of the profession. It is the plum 
most difficult to obtain; a nurse must prove 
herself exceptionally good in the operating 
room to hope for such a post. 

Does nursing harden a girl? Nurses give 
both positive and negative answers, yet 
strangely enough {Continued on page 50} 
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Choicest Canadian Tomatoes 
+ Campbell’s skill and experience 
=Canada’s favorite soup! 


Canadian-grown tomatoes are unsurpassed in quality and flavor 
by those of any other country in the world. Made into a soup 


oom on sue Baba Mire Lane according to the famous Campbell recipe, they bring to your table 













irresistible flavor, brilliant color, unusual healthfulness. A tonic, 


sparkling, bracing invigoration you crave again and again. 


The superior goodness of Campbell's Tomato Soup is recognized 
by Canadians in all parts of our Dominion—it is Canada’s favorite 
soup. You may be sure that your family will thank you for serv- 
ing such a delicious soup regularly and often! 


EAT Sour AND KEEP WELL 21 KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM 
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MADE IN CANADA BY CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, 





Ginger Nut Filling 


14 Cupful of finely 
chopped preserved 
ginger 

14 Cupful of finely 
chopped pecan nuts 

1 Tablespoonful of 
ginger syrup 

1 Teaspoonful of vin- 
egar 

Orange marmalade 


Mix the finely chopped 
ginger and nuts and add 
the ginger syrup and vin- 
egar. Combine with 
enough orange marmalade 
to make of the right con- 
sistency to spread. Spread 
between thin slices of 
buttered whole wheat 
bread. 


Egg and Watercress Filling 


4 Hard-cooked eggs 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise 

1 Bunch of watercress 


Mash the hard-cooked 
eggs and combine them 
with mayonnaise. Chop 
the water cress leaves and 
add to the mixture. 
Spread thickly between 
buttered slices of bread. 

A variation of this is to 
use finely chopped cucum- 
ber in place of watercress, 
having about half as much 
cucumber as egg and 
moistening with Thousand 
Island dressing. 


Inlaid Sandwiches 


Cut circles from thin 
slices of brown and white 
bread, using a round 
cookie cutter. Put a brown 
circle and a white one 
together with a filling of 
grated cheese and finely 
chopped olives, or use 
minced chicken combined 
with chopped capers, salt 
and pepper and enough 
mayonnaise to moisten. 
Then with a smaller round 
cutter, cut a round from 
the centre of each sand- 
wich. Turn the rounds 
over and press them back 
again into the openings. 
This gives you a sandwich 
which on one side is brown 
with a white circle in the 
centre and on the other 
side is white with a brown 
centre. 


THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Helen G. Campbell Director 
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A clever plate of sandwiches is always a success. This photograph was taken in the Institute through the courtesy of 
the following firms : Linens, the Old Bleach Linen.Co. Lid.; China, the T. Eaton Co. Ltd.; Silver, Canadian Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd.; Card Table and Chairs, the T. Eaton Co. Ltd. Photo by Alan Sangster, Milne Studios. 


th Democratic Sandwich 


New ideas for sandwich making, will bring success to your winter 


festivities and are easily perfected —so why use only familiar ones! 


? 


by M. Frances Hucks 


of the Institute Staff 


OT ns Earl of Sandwich called for ‘“‘meat and bread.” 
And because he would not leave his game, he was 
served the two foods in an easily accessible form. 
Since then two slices of bread with a filling between have 
been called by the same name as the young Earl. But 
from this noble origin what a host of variations have 
developed! And in some of the ingenious developments‘ 
not only the form but even the original rdle of the sand- 
wich has been lost. The main purpose was to satisfy the 
healthy hunger of an active young man. Can you imagine 
his reaction if he had been served the dainty little tid-bits 
which decorate our tea tables? The second purpose of 
the sandwich was to provide food which could be easily 
eaten, food that would dispel the pangs of hunger without 
diverting attention from the fascination of the game. 
Once again, picture the disgusted face of the young earl if, 
on reaching for ‘‘meat and bread,” his hand had come in 
contact with the hot, thick gravy which smothers the 
1932 model “hot roast beef sandwich!” 

Certainly these modern versions of the sandwich are 
far cries from the original. But the idea was so excellent 
that the sandwich has been adapted to meet the demands 
of diverse occasions. 

Probably no other food combination enjoys such 
continued and ever-growing popularity. Sandwiches are 
served summer and winter, day and night, with fillings 
suited to the season and form and flavor to the time of 


day. Sandwiches are enjoyed by young and old, by rich 
and poor, by those with leisure and active workers. 
Sandwiches may satisfy voracious appetites or be the 
miniature accompaniment to the social cup of tea. 

Is it any wonder then that such a convenient refresh- 
ment should appear in a seemingly limitless number of 
variations and forms? 


HE first consideration when sandwiches are to be 

made is the bread. White bread and brown are, ot 
course, most commonly used. Other breads, however, 
lend a ‘“‘different’”’ air to sandwiches, and are worthy of 
more than occasional use. For example the nut-like 
flavor of bread made from bran or other coarse cereal 
products is a perfect complement to many appetizing 
fillings. Rye bread is a favorite for Swiss cheese or ham 
sandwiches, date or raisin bread is a happy choice for 
festive ones and nut bread will give surprisingly delicious 
results with a wide choice of fillings. 

Bread for sandwiches is more easily and uniformly cut 
if it isa day old. But in these days of efficient equipment, 
fresher bread may be used. For rolled sandwiches, the 
bread must be moist enough to roll easily without break- 
ing. Fresh bread is used or a stale loaf which has been 
wrapped for an hour in a cloth wrung out of cold water. 
Cross-wise slices of one-quarter inch thickness or less are 
still the basis of popular {Continued on page 48} 
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Cheese and Pickled Walnut 


3 Pickled walnuts 
14 Pound of nippy cheese 
Mayonnaise 


Mash the walnuts to a 
paste. Add the grated 
cheese and mix thor- 
oughly. Add enough 
mayonnaise to moisten 
and spread between thin 
slices of white or brown 
bread. 


Rolled Sandwiches 


Remove the crusts from 
fresh bread and cut in 
very thin slices. Spread 
each slice with creamed 
softened butter and roll 
up. If desired, softened 
cream cheese may be 
spread on the bread, or 
any soft spread. For fur- 
ther variation, lay a sprig 
of crisp watercress on the 
slice and roll, having a 
bit of the watercress out 
at one end. Or stuff small 
bits of celery with Roque- 
fort or cream cheese and 
roll in the same way 
having a bit of the tip 
showing. 


Ham and Green Pepper 


2 Cupfulwof cooked 
ham 
1 Onion (small) 
1, Green pepper 
1 Hard cooked egg 
Salad dressing 


Put the first four ingred- 
ients through the food 
chopper and combine with 
enough mayonnaise to 
moisten. Spread between 
buttered slices of whole 
wheat or rye bread. This 
filling will keep in the 
refrigerator for several 
days. 


Spicy Meat Filling 


1 Cupful of minced veal 
or other cooked 
meat 

1 Tablespoonful of chili 
sauce or tomato 
catsup 

14 Teaspoonful of horse- 
radish 
14 Teaspoonful of vin- 
egar 
14 Teaspoonful of dry 
mustard 
Dash of cayenne or 
tabasco 
Mayonnaise 
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explains DR. KOENIGSTEIN, the celebrated Vienna skin specialist 


ID you know that the condition of your 
skin depends very largely on the func- 
tioning of certain internal organs? 


That is the subject of an important medical 
treatise by Dr. Hans Koenigstein, head of the 
Clinic for Skin Diseases in the great Roth- 
schild Hospital in Vienna. He says:— 


“A great number of persistent and painful skin 
diseases can be traced directly to disturbances of 
the digestion brought on by the retention of 
waste matter in the intestines. I have found that 
troubles such as pimples, boils and acne are usually 
the result of faulty elimination. 


“Laxatives and cathartics cannot correct this 
trouble permanently. The dermatologist will find 
in fresh yeast a food of great value in overcoming 
constipation and the resulting skin diseases. 





IMPORTANT! 


cake with the yellow label. It's yeast in its fresh, effec- 
tive form—rich in health-giving vitamins B, Gand D— 
the kind famous doctors recommend. Eat 3 cakes 
daily, before meals, or between meals and at bedtime 
—plain or dissolved in water (a third of a glass). 


“Fresh yeast acts to clear away skin eruptions from 
inside the body.” 

If your skin is broken out, or your complexion 
dull, take this suggestion: Eat three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast every day. 


Fat it regularly, faithfully . . . a month, two 
months—as long as you like. It can’t hurt you. 


Then notice, not only the im- 
provement in your complexion, 
but how much better you feel, 
Yeast, remember, literally 
strengthens and “tones” the 
stomach and intestines ... 
stimulates secretions . . . pro- 
motes assimilation . . . purifies. 
It brings about easy, regular 
elimination of the body’s waste. 

You can get Fleischmann’s 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health 
is sold only in the foil-wrapped 













Yeast at grocers, drug stores, restaurants, soda 
fountains. Write for booklet. Dept. C-10, Standard 
Brands Ltd., 802 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 





Dr. Enrique Carrasco Capenas, the eminent Spanish medical 
leader, states: “Fresh yeast increases the self-disinfecting power 
of the skin.” Dr. Hynek, author of “Roentgenology of Stomach 
and Intestines,” says: “Yeast is universally recommended,” 


“The Doctor Suggested 
That I Eat Yeast...” 


**I was terribly worried 
about my complexion,”’ 
writes Mrs. Vera George 
of Montreal. ‘‘The doctor 
suggested thatleat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to clear up 
my blood. He said a slug- 
gish system and impurities 
in the blood were the rea- 
sons for the infection. 

‘‘T ate three cakes every 
day. The sluggish feeling 
left. I have never been 
worried about my com- 
plexion since.’’ 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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These good friends of a good ham, ready to show what they can do in the kitchens of the Institute —Photo by Walsh Bros 


There is more than one way to cook a | ee every one delicious ! 


W,. there ever a more royal dish than a whole 


baked ham, sitting atop its platter crusted with brown 
sugar and dotted with cloves? Or ever a more royal 
flavor than is provided by the rosy meat hidden beneath 
its spicy coating? 

From the time it held a place of honor at great 
baronial feasts, to the days when the good providers 
of a past generation set it proudly upon tables which 
fairly groaned with the weight of the food, a baked ham 
has somehow suggested hospitality, generosity and 
plenty. Today the same regal dish is the piéce de 
résistance of many a dinner or buffet spread. It is just as 
magnificent, just as popular as it ever was and the host 
may brandish his carving knife with all the pomp of a 
lord of the manor. 

Of course, there is more than one way to cook a ham 
and innumerable ways to serve it—you may have your 
favorite, well tried method of preparing it, and the 
old-fashioned flavor is hard to beat. But if you want 
to give variety to this delicious meat, you have any 
number of appetizing means to this end. The mild 
saltiness combines exceedingly well with many fruits; 
pineapples, oranges, cider, grapes or other such juices 
are a good choice of addition to the roasting pan, and 
produce a happy blend of flavors. Or if you like to keep 
to savory tastiness vegetables such as onions, carrots, 
cabbage, celery, make excellent company during the 
cooking. Different spices, and seasonings may be used with 
good effect to achieve the desired variety of flavor. 

The selection of a high-grade ham is the first step in 
setting before your family a dish of finest quality. It pays 
to buy a whole or half ham for the meat keeps well and 
can be used in many delicious ways each vying with the 
other in popularity. 

Cooking requires time but is a simple matter. It is not 
necessary to soak a sugar-cured ham and as a rule it does 
not require much trimming. You may boil it or bake it or 
you may give it a preliminary cooking in water and finish 
it off in the oven which is one of the most satisfactory 
methods of preparation. To do this wipe the ham with a 
arnp cloth and place it in a kettle of cold or warm water. 
Let it come to a boil, then lower the heat and simmer, 

ng twenty minutes to the pound which means about 
a half hours for a ten pound ham. 


three and 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


Those Finishing Touches a ee 


After the ham is properly prepared comes your 
chance to glorify the dish the way you like best. 
Here are some of the suggestions from the Institute, 
given in this article :— 


A mixture of brown sugar and fine bread 
crumbs, with whole cloves. 


Rub the top with mustard, and pour over it 
fruit juice, cider, or vinegar and broth. 


Pour over it a glass of currant jelly dissolved 
in water, and baste frequently. 


Use molasses, honey or maple syrup. 


Brush with a beaten egg and sprinkle thickly 
with bread crumbs and fine parsley. 


Month by month, the Chatelaine Institute brings 
you new ideas for brightening and bettering menus. 


Remove and skin it, then place it in a roasting pan. 

Now is your chance to glorify the dish in any way you 
like best and there are many opportunities to make it really 
distinctive. Here are several finishing touches which give 
excellent flavor and most attractive appearance. 

Spread the surface with a mixture of brown sugar and very 
fine bread crumbs in an equal proportion and insert whole 
cloves into the fat, about an inch apart. 

Or rub the top with dry mustard, pour over it one cupful 
of fruit juice or one cupful of cider or one-half cupful of 
vinegar and one-half cupful of broth. Bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees Fahrenheit) for three-quarters of an hour, 
basting frequently. Then cover the fat surface with brown 
sugar and cook it at 350 degrees Fahrenheit for half an hour 
without basting. 

Or again you may put the skinned ham in the pan and 
pour over it a glass of currant jelly dissolved in one « upful of 


] 


water, and baste frequently while cooking, then after 
the ham is cooked thicken this liquid and serve with it. 

Molasses, honey and maple syrup are also good 
additions and many like a ham brushed with beaten egg 
and sprinkled thickly with fine bread crumbs and 
chopped parsley. 

Variety may also be given by adding flavorful 
ingredients to the water in which the ham is first cooked. 
One medium sized onion sliced, two carrots, six whole 
cloves, two bay leaves and a stock of celery and half 
a cupful of molasses may be used and the resulting 
flavor is something to remember. If the ham is to be 
served cold without baking, let it cool in this liquid. 

Ham is often baked in slices about one inch thick and 
this is an excellent idea if you do not wish to buy a 
whole ham, or want a more quickly prepared dish. It is 
not usually necessary to boil it unless it is very highly 
smoked. There are many possibilities for the tasty ham 
and fruit combination which are so well liked. It 
may be baked in fresh or canned fruit juices or a mixture 
of juices and is often served with orange or pineapple 
slices, apple rings, or a tartly sweet raisin sauce. Ham is 
delicious too when baked in milk. 

Ham-an’-eggs is a favorite dish for breakfast, lunch 
or dinner and thinly sliced cold ham cannot be surpassed 
as a supper dish or sandwich filling. Left over portions 
of the baked or boiled ham may be used in any number 

of dishes which are as tempting as can be. Even the ham 
bone may be used to give flavor to soups and stews so no 
part of it need be wasted. 

Ham is good all the year round. With something sweet, 
something sour and something green it wins highest praise 
on Many occasions 


Baked Ham Slices With Fruit 


AVE ham slices cut one inch thick. Brown lightly on 

both sides in a hot pan. Place in a baking dish and 
cover with drained crushed pineapple. Pour the pineapple 
juice around the ham, cover and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahr.) until the ham is tender—about 114 
hours. 
pread a thick slice of ham, which has been browned, 
with prepared mustard. Sprinkle {Continued on page 60! 
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Keeping my skin lovely IS easy 
with this quick daily care... 


M* ROBERT H. MCADOO 





Mrs. McAdoo demonstrates the 
first step—the Cold Cream and 
Tissues give a thorough cleansing. 





Last step, the Vanishing Cream 
protects and holds the powder. 


Brilliant young society matron shows 


just how she gives herself a quick 


home beauty treatment 


Mirs. McApoo is famous 
both for her crisp smartness and her many 
activities. Her chic young figure is snapped 
by society reporters at the smartest gather- 
ings everywhere. 

How does she care for her piquant beauty? 

As expertly as she manages the rest of her 
busy life. 

“There are so many things I must do 
each day that I long ago decided to find out 
how to take proper care of my skin at home. 
And I did. 

“Tt’smarvelously simple. Here’s what Ido: 

“First ,cleansing—ThisPond’sColdCream 
is the best cleanser I’ve ever found, it’s so 
rich and pure. It floats every speck of dust 
out of the pores—and these Pond’s Tissues 
wipe it all away in a second, they’re so much 
softer than any others. 





‘**Now, being absolutely clean, my skin is 
ready for the second step—stimulating. A 
pad of cotton soaked with Pond’s Skin 
Freshener and pat, pat, pat like this—it 
tones and firms the skin, keeps your pores 
fine—brings up the natural color. 

““Now comes—protection. If you don’t 
protect your skin, wind and cold and sun- 
shine will play havoc with it. This Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is the protection I always 
use. It’s invisible but it makes powder stay 
on for hours. And it doesn’t dry my skin. 
Now a bit of powder and a touch of lipstick 
and I’m ready to face the world. 

“There—isn’t that a quick, simple beauty 
treatment? 

“At bedtime—after cleansing with the 
Cold Cream and Tissues I always put on a 
bit more of the Cold Cream and leave it on 


to lubricate my sisin. It keeps away little 
lines and wrinkles. Cleansing, lubricating, 
stimulating, and protecting. My Pond’s 
method supplies every one of these!” 

For 25 years in the most scientifically 
equipped laboratories, Pond’s has been 
making and testing preparations to beau- 
tify the skin. Be sure that you get Pond’s 
Creams—they are the most reliable that 
your money can buy. 


Send 10¢ for Pond’s four products 


MADE IN CANADA 
POND’S EXTRACT CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Dept. K 
167 Brock Avenue © eee © ce e Toronto, Ont, 


Name. 





Street sammneienmineams 


Province. 


Culy_ SD 
All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co, of Canada, Ltd, 


Special Uses for Pond’s 
Two Famous Creams 


Ponv’s Cotp CREAM its more 
than a cleansing cream. It is 
wonderful for bringing life and 
freshness to a tired skin. And to 
make a dry skin soft and supple. 
It has the perfect consistency. 
Not too heavy. Not so thin it 
dries the skin. 

Ponp’s VANISHING CREAM is a 
godsend to women whose skin 
roughens and chaps. It smooths 
and heals the skin. Is not drying. 
Use it before and after exposure. 
And to hold your powder. One 
application will give your hands 
a lovely white transparent finish, 


Tune in on Pond’s, Fridays, 9:30 P. M., E.S.T., continuous dance music rhythmed for actual dancing. Leo Reisman and his Orchestra WEAF and NBC Network 





HERES AC 






A week's routine of 


beauty for the woman 


> 


who has “no time 


I HAVE chosen October to tell 
you about my seven-day beauty 
routine, because this is the month 
which properly begins the winter 
season. We've had a full month 
in which to bid summer good-by, 
to tie up all our loose ends, and to 
settle down again—vacations over, 
children at school, clubs reopened. 
Eight months stretch ahead of us 
—240 days—there are very few of 
us who can truthfully deny we 
will have a few minutes in each of 
those days to spare for the sake of 
our own good looks. 

It’s all in having a system. So, 
if you pound a typewriter all day, stand behind a counter, 
work in a factory, or if you take care of a family with a 
thousand needs, don’t waste envious thoughts for those 
leisured sisters who apparently have oodles of time to 
acquire a damask finish to the cheek and a soignée curve to 
the figure. Nine times out of ten there’s no earthly reason 
why you shouldn’t be just as beautiful. It’s not a question 
of luxury, you know. It’s simply a matter of getting your 
beauty treatments down to a definite daily routine—and 
sticking to it. It pays to have method just as much in this 
good-looks business as in the office or the home. 

The first thing to do is to settle definitely in your mind 
just what you want to do each day, regardless of extra 
attention. I mean such things as nightly cleansing of the 
face, brushing of the hair, anointing of the hands, and so 
forth. So let me just take a few moments to go over this 
“old stuff” again. Afterward we'll deal with the seven extras 
we should add—one for each day of the week. 

Cleansing the face and neck should never be neglected for 
a single night, even if every complaining bone in your body 
aches to tumble straight into bed. The method will, of 
course, depend on the nature of your own skin. But for a 
normal complexion, that is, one that is neither too dry nor 
too oily, first cleanse with cleansing or cold cream, wipe off 
with tissues; then wash with lukewarm water and a pure, 
bland soap, rinsing with very cold water. Pat on a skin 
tonic if your skin requires it, and lastly smooth a little 
nourishing cream into the skin, especially around the eyes 
and on the neck, in order to keep it youthfully soft and 
smooth. This is the sort of nightcap usually advised for 
one’s complexion. But there are certain creams that com- 
bine two of these purposes. They nourish as well as cleanse, 
and this type is particularly nice for the under-thirty person. 
One of these creams, with a delightful lavender perfume, has 
recently lowered its price to meet popular demand. 

Brushing the hair, too, is another nightly rite that is 
vitally important to a well-groomed appearance. Brush it 
for five minutes at least, regardless of waves, and then press 
the waves into place with the help of steam or a waving 
lotion if you like, and secure beneath a hairnet. 

Hands and arms, too. Don’t forget to smooth a lotion into 
them, last thing, and push back the cuticle when you dry 
the hands. Pat vaseline or a good cuticle cream or oil around 
the cuticle to keep it from raggedness or harshness. 

And teeth—night and morning brushing forms another 
part of daily beauty curriculum. And don’t forget to brush 
the tongue as well as the teeth, and to use a mouth-wash 
after brushing each morning. 


O HEALTH and beauty programme would be complete 
without a word about exercise. It’s tremendously 
important that those morning gymnastics should be done 
every day, not just now and then when you happen to feel 


Miss Lee’s “‘treatment-a-week”’ plan takes system- 
atic care of every litile detail, very often neglected in 
a hurried beauty curriculum. 


like it. Of course, they can be 
done at any time of the day with 
beneficial results, but they are 
most effective before breakfast. 
So hop out of bed ten minutes 
earlier, drink two glasses of 
water, and feel those muscles 
untwist. 

You don’t necessarily have to 
memorize a long list of exercises. 
Two or three vigorous ones will 
do their work just as well if they 
are done a sufficient number of 
times. The well-known bicycle 
exercise, for instance—where you 
lie on your back on the floor, 
raise your legs, support your hips 
with your hands, elbows resting 
on the floor, and kick out 
strongly with the bicycle-riding 
motion—limbers up the 
abdominal muscles and also 
relieves the hips of excess flesh. 
The hips are usually the first 
parts of our bodies to put on 
weight. 

Here is another exercise that 
will counteract this tendency and 
will also keep our waistlines neat. 
Stand erect, then spring the legs 
apart and bring the arms up 
sideways to shoulder level. Turn 
the body from the waist to the 
left, bend and touch the floor with the right arm, keeping 
elbows and knees stiff, straighten, return to front position, 
and repeat on the left side. Bring feet together and hands to 
sides with a little spring, and repeat the whole exercise. 

Hips and tummy respond to this treatment, too. Rise on 
the toes, bend the knees until you are in a squatting position. 
Place the hands on the floor between your knees, transfer the 
weight of your body on to them, and spring backward with 
your feet so that your body is in a straight line resting on 
your toes and hands. Now, bending the arms, lower the 
body slowly so that it almost touches the floor; then 
straighten the arms and lift the body with the same move- 
ment. Repeat lowering and raising the body. Keep the line 
of the body free from humps or sags while you are doing this 
exercise. It is difficult to do this many times at first. Perhaps 
two or three times will be all that you can manage, but as 
your muscles become accustomed increase the number. 
Bring back the feet to squatting position with a little jump, 
and stand erect. 

If you only spend five minutes on these three exercises 
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HORE A DAY 


to Keep the Wrinkles Away 


by 
ANNABELLE LEE 


MONDAY 


Checking detatls of 
well-groomed details in 
one’s wardrobe, 


TUESDAY 


Care of the eves. 


WEDNESDAY 
Care of the feet. 


THURSDAY 
Neck, back and arms 


FRIDAY 


Care of the 
arms. 


under- 


SATURDAY 
Facial. 


SUNDAY 
Weekly manicure and 
regular shampoo. 


Hands require daily care to retain their 
beauty; but once-a-week give them a 
special, complete grooming. 


each morning you will be starting the day off in the right 
manner. 

This is just a swift summary of what should be one’s 
daily beauty curriculum, and it should be followed with 
unswerving zeal if you would be one of the well-groomed 
elect. And now I am going to suggest that you add just a 
few extras to the nightly rites for special beauty care. Most 
evenings the whole thing need not take more than half an 
hour—fifteen minutes for your usual daily care and fifteen 
for the extra once-a-week specials. 


ID you ever stop to think how much we overlook or skip 
through hastily each day, I mean such parts of us as 
eyes, feet and legs, hair, arms and back? In all probability 
these are left to worry along as best they can, with the odd 
solicitous moment when they intrude their inferiority on 
your conscience. They have to be pretty blatant about it 
even then, before one is driven to action. 
My treatment-a-week plan takes regular systematic care 
of every little neglected part of the {Continued on page 41} 
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AS YOU 


DESIRE ME 


IGHT now—touch your own skin with 

your finger tips. Is it soft,smooth, youth- 

ful? Is it firm yet yielding to your touch? 

Is it quite as you desire it? Then think! How 
can you seem desirable to others? 


Charm c2n be yours! 
Skin can be kept young indefinitely. And 
you—no matter what you think—may have 
a youthful, firm skin. But you must follow 
expert advice. Read the simple rule experts 
give you. 
Olive oil—the great beautifier 

But how to use it? More than 20,000 beauty 


experts answer—in soap—in Palmolive— 
the one great soap the beauty ingredient of 
which is largely olive oil. Use it—they say 
—diligently, faithfully. Use it on face and 
neck—on the whole body. Rub the rich 
youth giving lather right into the skin. 


Then see the result! 
Your reward will be the skin of youth. Be- 
cause Palmolive does soothe, smooth and 
soften skin. It does tone skin to youthful 
firmness. It will give your skin that charm 
—that something which makes you—keeps 
you desirable. 


Gop that Schoolgirl Complerions 
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to make skin soft, youthful 
— firm yet yielding 


this much OLIVE OIL goes into every cake of Palmolve =» 
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THIS EXACT 
AMOUNT 
An actual pho- 
tograph of the 
amount of 
olive oil that 
goes into each 
10c cake of 
Palmolive. 
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COLORFUL BEDROOMS 


Invaluable aid from the Institute for the home decorator 


b. YOU remember the old-fashioned dun-colored 
raincoats and sombre-hued umbrellas, which we used to 
think right and proper for a rainy day? No wonder we felt a 
bit low in our minds when we set out; no wonder our spirits 
sank in the midst of all this drabness! Then some inspired 
person invented gay slickers and umbrellas in all colors of 
the rainbow to banish the gloom. Our spirits at least 
will not be dampened for our bright attire defies the 
greyest skies! 

It is the same with our houses. Not long ago, color was 
considered rather unimportant or, in all events, something 
to be used with the greatest restraint. Nowadays we glory 
in color—color everywhere, in every room of the house. 
Color of the palest, most delicate shades and of the most 
brilliant hues. 

Yes, decidedly there is a vogue for color. And it’s a 
fashion which is all to the good for it enables us to have more 
individuality in our homes and to create the cheerful 
atmosphere which adds so much to the joy of living. 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


The Room Above 


This charming bedroom is papered with Sunworthy 
wall paper in soft shades of cream, pink and green in 
indistinct stripes, to give an effect of height. Simmons steel 
furniture, in green, banded with cream and with a floral 
motif, curtains of cream net, bedspreads and draperies in 
pale rose Celanese, bring a delightful color harmony. The 
chair carries the pink and green combination on a light 
background, and accent is given these shades in the 
Canadian made blanket, the lamps and other accessories. 
The small maple table, chair and floor lamp is an interest- 
ing group and provides a comfortable corner for reading. 
(Photograph, courtesy of Eaton’s—College Street.) 


How pleasant to open our eyes on a new day in a bedroom 
decorated with artistic effect in the colors for which we have 
a special liking! It starts us off in the right mood, with a 
happy sense of well-being. Far different from the feeling 
that something is wrong with the world, which a first peek 
at uninteresting, unsympathetic surroundings often gives us. 

The bedroom more than any other room should express 
your own tastes, your own ideas of what is charming. There 
is ample chance to make it riotously gay, or delicately 
subdued in tone, whichever adds most to your enjoyment. 
After all, it is your room so go ahead! Of course, the first 
thing for perfect comfort is plenty of air and light. Furnish- 
ings and decorations should be in harmony with the size of 
the room, its location, as well as your own preferences and 
personality. 

It pays to lay out a general plan, taking these points into 
account and, of course, considering your purse. Happily 
color is one of the cheapest ways of achieving a soul-satisfy- 
ing beauty and even the woman {Continued on page 48} 


The Chatelaine Institute suggests these color combinations for smart and attractive bedrooms 


WOODWORK 


Buff Buff 


Patterned paper in grey, Butter yellow 


yellow and pale blue 


Papered with a white paper 
in white ground with pat- 
tern in soft green yellow and 
tangerine colorings 


Pure white 


Soft yellow Yellow 


Apple green Cream 


Apple green 


Robin’s egg blue background 
with pink predominating in 
pattern 


Painted a purple mulberry 
with scatter rugs of deep 
mauve 


Dark grey 


Green 


Fawn color. in 
scatter rugs 


pink and green 
Apple green 


FLOOR CURTAINS 


Rose 


Dotted swiss with yellow 
dot. This material could also 
be used to drape a dressing 
table 

Tangerine coloring with 
pleated ruffles one of green 
and one of orange 


Cream linen chintz with 
design of mauve flowers and 
green foliage 

Pink and _ white 
chintz or gingham 


large rag 


striped 
in shades of P 





Blue 





ACCESSORIES 
Mauve, rose and green 


FURNITURE 
Painted apple green. One chair 
in apple green, one chair or 
daybed in chintz with fawn, 
rose and mauve colorings 


Blue with yellow Colonial mahogany 


Walnut. Easy chair done in 
green bound in yellow, a slip- 
per chair in flowered glazed 
chintz with tangerine predom- 
inating 

Painted a pale mauve possibly 
decorated with deeper mauve 
and green. 


Yellow and orange 


Green and yellow 


Painted furniture of 
white and pink 


Pink and green creamy 





Pink and green Maple 
Chair in pink denim with blue 


bindings 
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Look for these win- 

dow streamers and | 

displays in your | 
dealer’s window. : 


These signs tell you 
where to go for the 
greatest value you've 
ever had on Kotex 
and Kleenex! 
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X-KLEENEX | 
OFFER” 






eNO a NS ahd 
aement . 


2 BOXES of KOTEX, 1 box KLEENEX—3 items 
for less than the price of 2! 


PHANTOM (form-fitting) KOTEX 
Revolutionary, new! 
There is no other pad like it! 


The new Phantom Kotex—form-fitting, flat- 
tened, tapered, sanitary pad—is made to fit. It 
ends all 0 of telltale outlines, even under the 
smoothest fitting dresses. You’ve never known 
porters sanitary comfort like this before. 
here’s nothing remotely like it. 
Do not be confused. Other sanitary pads 
calling themselves form-fitting; other styles 
with so-called tapered ends, are in no sense 
the same as the New PHANTOM-KOTEX, Can. 
Patent applied for. Here is your chance to 
try the New PHANTOM-KOTEX at a revo- 
lutionary low price! 


At all drug, dry goods, and department stores 





Women! 
*1-15 Value for 79c 


Combination 
Offer ! 
Get 2 boxes of New 


PHANTOM KOTEX 
and 1 box KLEENEX 


ALL FOR 79c 


Value *1.15 


to introduce the New 
PHANTOM KOTEX 












frees Lake 


Boxes marked “‘Form Fitting” 
Contain Phantom Kotex 


KLEENEX TISSUES 
For handkerchiefs—for removing cold 
cream and cosmetics. 


You know KLEENEX, the softest, yet strongest, 
absorbent tissues. Invaluable for handkerchiefs 
...to remove cold cream... as a substitute 
for linen, towels, napkins... for dozens of 
home and office uses. 


Made of rayon-cellulose 


KLEENEX is a dainty, downy square of tissue, 
handkerchief size. It is many times more ab- 
sorbent than linen or cotton. Gentler, too— 
and luxuriously soft, because it is made of the 
finest rayon-cellulose. The softest yet strong- 
est tissue on the market! Because you get a 
big supply for so little cost, you destroy each 
tissue when used. Kotex Company of Canada, 
Limited, 330 Bay Street, Toronto. 


/ 
BUY TODAY ! Phone your dealer now! Buy your Phantom Kotex and Kleenex today, while supplies last at this special price! 
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‘more and more under the constant prickings of 


30 


Old Tegg was saying: “Cross the Ayrshire and the 
Durham. Ay, that’s a grand cross—temper and coolness— 
temper and coolness—a grand cross. Ah, but the Devons— 
they’re full and round, and a lovely red—a gorgeous red.” 
He turned sharply on Baldry, and asked— 

“You, man, are you right with God?” 

“I hope so,’’ replied Pat, soothingly. 

“You hope so! You hope so!’’ shouted Mr. Tegg. 
“Hoping won’t take you up in a blazing chariot . . . Get 
right with God. That’s the idea.” He fumbled in his 
waistcoat with his flabby, shaking hand, and brought forth a 
card such as he had given me, stamped with the words: 
“Get Right with God.” 

“A momentous question,” said Pat, taking the soiled 
paper in his brown fingers. 

“‘Momentous—that’s the word!” shouted old Tegg. 

“‘Tre-mendous! Momentum—Trementum. Look’ee, this 
creek flows out of His breast, and the flaming sea curls 
itself in the hollow of His hand. I communicate with Him. 
I drink Him in, in a great draught, and I love Him with 
my whole heart.” 

Suddenly he peered into our faces and then said in a 
whisper, a frightful contrast to his shout: “You love each 
other.” 

“No,” I answered quickly. “No.” 

He gave a twisted grin which seemed to mingle 
his tufts of whisker and lumps of features into a 
horrid confusion. ‘Not now, perhaps,” he 
whispered, “but you will. You will. You'll 
hunger and thirst after each other. All in vain, 
and God will laugh; and I will laugh, God and 
I together—always laughing together. Ho! ho! 


The Thunder of New Wings 


Continued from page 19 


lence. ‘‘Very well. When there is any driving done, I am 
generally the one that does it. Now, I will tell you just 
what I am going to do. I am going to drive you young 
ladies right off this farm, and you are going to renew my 
lease for as many years as I want it. All done simply and 
without any fuss. That’s the way I managed my crew in 
the old days, young ladies.” 

A thrill of fear that was purely physical drew us into a 
defensive, wide-eyed group. Was this old man insane as 
well as cruel and vicious? Was it in his mind to attack us? 
To bundle us into the road by main force? There was no 
one here to protect us. Jarge was horribly afraid of his 
father; Fairbarn had gone to the bar for fish; Toby was 
away with the fleet to the Banks. 

He stood looking at us with lowered head like a burly 
old bull threatening*three defenseless sheep. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Yes. What do you mean?” repeated Vicky. ‘You shall 
be punished for this, Captain Haight.” 

“I don’t mean violence,” he replied imperturbably. “I 
mean to get at ye through the bye—Toby.”’ 

The boy Toby. Well, the old man was quite mad. It 
would be best to deal soothingly with him. ‘‘Won’t you 
make it clear to us, Captain Haight?” I said. ‘‘We’re 
quite in the dark.” 








ho!” From a Canadian Farm to an 


He laid his pale hand on the stone of the 
bridge and laughed till he shook; then, his voice 
changing to a savage growl, he said: 

“‘We have only one enemy, God and I, and 
we hate him with our whole heart—one heart 
between us—one enemy—one enemy—blast his 
soul!” 


HE NEXT DAY the continued friction 
between Vicky and Alonzo Haight came toa 
head. It had been easy to see that he chafed 


Vicky’s interference and criticism. Though the 
farm was Theo’s, she had never openly censured 
Captain Haight for his neglect of the place, but 
she had at various times drawn Vicky’s attention 
to his remissness; and Vicky, quick and over- 
bearing, had told him in admirably decisive 
tones that his time was short on the farm, and 
that his callous cruelty to his animals made him 
abhorrent to all decent folk. . 

On this afternoon he had driven the long- 
legged, bony colt into the yard after a day on the 
road, spattered with foam, head drooping, and 
hoofs which had never been shod, bruised and 
broken by the stoney road. 

Vicky came in to where we sat, her cheeks 
flaming, her cornflower blue eyes blazing with 
temper. 

“The old brute! The unspeakable old brute! 
If there is a Humane Society in this country, 
I'll have them interfere. I could scarcely restrain myself 
from snatching up his own whip and giving him a sound 
hiding.” 

We pressed her with questions, and then Theo cried: 
“Oh, don’t tell me about it, Vicky! I can’t bear it. Those 
poor bruised feet!” 

“T’d like to kill that old man,” said Vicky. 

“Shouldn’t you like,” said Theo, “to put him between 
the shafts, barefoot, and whip him all the way to Balmeny 
and back?” 

Vicky shook herself impatiently. 

“Words cannot express what I should like to do to 
Captain Haight. Well, he’s a hardy old rascal but he'll 
find he’s met his match in me.” 

A shadow had fallen across the doorway, and, looking 
there, we saw the old man himself. His fur cap was pushed 
back on his head, and a thick lock of grizzled hair fell over 
his flushed forehead. q 

“So I am a hardy old rascal, Miss Lashbrook, and I'll 
find that I have met my match in you, eh?” His voice 
was complacent, even urbane. “Very well then. Let us 
come to grips.” He advanced into the room, and taking 
off his cap, flung it into the seat of a chair, then placed his 
thick, short hands on the back of the chair and faced us. 

“And you, miss,” he said, turning to Theo, “would like 
te - me between shafts and drive me to Balmeny and 

ace,” 

“Very much, indeed,” replied Theo, coolly. 

Captain Haight’s complacent smile broadened to inso- 


brook. . . 


English Title and Castle . . 


This month brings one of many dramatic climaxes in 
Mazo de la Roche’s novel—the discovery 
lettered farm boy, Toby, is the heir of Sir Richard Lash- 
. What will happen to him in England, in 
the centre of the traditions and responsibilities? How 
will be meet the new life? 


In “The Thunder of New Wings,” Mazo de la Roche 
tells a story of love and hate; of revenge and of sisterly 
devotion; of three girls in love with the one man; of 
startling contrasts in human nature. It is one of the 
important novels of the year. 


You can begin this enthralling story today. A com- 
plete synopsis that will give you a brief but complete 
picture of what has gone before appears on page 34. 


Begin “The Thunder of New Wings” today! 





“Yes, through the bye Toby,” he reiterated, staring at 
Vicky. “Your young brother—Toby—Sir Tobias Lash- 
brook, I should say, to give him his full title. A pretty 
name. My poor old father little thought there would be 
an English barynet named after him.” A malicious light 
sparkled in his clear blue eyes. He turned them on me, 
then, and said: “You remember, Miss Elliott, how I told 
you of the poor young woman who died in Roger Dow’s 
cottage. She was Sir Richard’s wife, and she left me her 
marriage papers, all written out clear and legal to prove 
that her babe was Sir Richard’s own son and the heir to 
his estate.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this then?” 

“Because I had no mind to break in on a picnic with 
such news. Because I never intended to upset ye with it, 
if I was let alone. But no man, who is a man, will stand 
being put upon as I’ve been lately, and it’s time to make 
it plain who’s master here.” 


HEO and Vicky turned to me in incoherent astonish- 

ment. They believed, I think, that I was simulating 
madness to match his own, that I might cope the better 
with his hallucination. 

“The day of the picnic,” I explained, “Captain Haight 
told me the story of Toby’s birth. Now he is trying to 
make out that Toby’s mother was married to Uncle Richard 
and he thinks he will bully us into leaving the farm to 
protect ourselves from a scandal. It’s all nonsense but we 
must look into it.” 


that the un- 
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“Nonsense is it?” repeated Captain Haight, raising his 
voice to a shout. “I'll soon show you that it’s sense, and 
gospel truth. I've got the papers that the gal gave me on 
her deathbed. They're all that’s needed. I'm planning to 
prove that he is the eldest son who can put out them that 

surps his place.” 
” Lome moment of silence ensued, then Vicky said: 
“You expect me to believe that Sir Richard first deserted 
his wife and then refused to acknowledge his son?” 

“Sir Richard knew nothing about the birth of the bye. 
I wrote and told him of the young woman coming here and 
dying at Roger Dow’s, but I never told that she died in 
childbed. I had a great respect for your father, and I knew 
it would be nasty news for him. Then—” his eyes lit with a 
malicious twinkle —” I like power, as ye may have guessed. 
It pleased me to think that I had the real heir in my hands; 
that I could pop the wrong one out and pop the right one 
in whenever I chose. I thought it might come in handy for 
me to have this power. And, you see, it has come in handy. 
You young ladies will leave my home inside of the week or 
I'll put the papers into the hands of a lawyer, and I'll take 
my bye to England and have him master of Cobbold: House 
before the snow flies.” 

The blood had fled from Vicky's face. I thought she was 
going to faint. Theo looked thoughtful. Her eyes rested 
on Alonzo Haight’s leonine old head with the 
expression she wore when she was thinking: 
“T should like to paint that.” 

Vicky said, in a voice so thick that I scarcely 
recognized it as hers: “Show me the papers — 
the certificate of marriage.’ 

Captain Haight had it ready in the breast 
pocket of his coat. He unfolded it cautiously, 
keeping an eye on her, as though he feared she 
might snatch it from him. “Hands down, now, 
Miss Lashbrook,’’ he said peremptorily. “I'll 
hold it close enough for you to read.” 

She read, a sharp line contracting her brows. 
She stood then, immobile as a statue, over- 
whelmed for a moment by the intensity of her 
thoughts. Then, like a swimmer who has 
struggled, half-submerged, but at last flings out 
his arms in a free and confident stroke, she flung 
out her small, tense arms in a gesture of defiance 
and triumph. ‘You have done for me what I 
have most wanted, Captain Haight,”’ she said. 
“I shal take Toby to England myself. I will 
put him where he belongs. You have made me 
happier chan I ever hope to be again.” 

A grotesque surprise made the very beard of 
Captain Haight to stiffen. He stared at the 
paper in his hand and then at Vicky. “‘You are 
glad?” he stammered. ‘You want to put the 
young bye out, and my Toby in?” 

“T like power, too,” said Vicky. ‘Give me 
the papers. I see you have the certificate of 
birth also.” She looked him dominantly in the 
eyes. ‘Hand the papers over to me, Captain 
Haight. Nothing would tempt me to destroy 
them. And you shall have the farm undisturbed. 
Shan't he, Theo?” 

“But I don’t understand,”’ exclaimed Theo. 
“What are you about, Vicky? You don't 
mean . . . Surely you can’t believe 
You wouldn’t—” 

“Pull yourself together, Theo. Of course, I believe it. 
Here are the papers. Why not believe it? Ever since I first 
saw Toby, I have wondered whom he reminds me of. Now 
I know. It’s you, Theo; you! There’s something very 
foreign about him, too, but there’s a look of you.” 

“The minute I clapped eyes on her,”’ agreed Captain 
Haight, “I saw it. They look like brother and sister, 
and they are brother and sister. But just explain clearly 
what you mean to do, Miss Lashbrook. I’m equal to 
anything you can think up, mind ye.” 

Vicky looked him steadily in the eyes. “Yes, I'll explain. 
I shall write to a lawyer in Quebec to look into the records 
for such a marriage. Later I shall go to Quebec myself. 
Good gracious! To think that Toby is at the Banks! 
Just when we want him . . . When will he be back?” 

“In about a month, I guess. And you'll get off the farm, 
Miss Lashbrook?” 

“Yes.” She turned her bright gaze on Theo. “Am I right, 
Theo? You will come, too?” 

“Am I to understand that you intend, if you can, to 
make Toby master of Cobbold House? To drive Clara and 
Ayrton out?” 

“As they drove us out.” 

“We went. They did not drive us out.” 

Vicky trembled with impatience. ‘Don’t you want to 
see justice done? This is my father’s eldest son.” 

“I simply don’t believe it,”, said Theo stubbornly. 

Continued on page 32 
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You can see 
with half an 
eye that 


un |CO that’s a “Nugget” shine 


When she saunters down the avenue in sunshine, 
In drizzle, rain or any kind of slush, 

Her shoes they twinkle brightly, 

And her walk is always sprightly, 
For she starts the day with Nugget and a brush, 


At home she’s only one of half a dozen... 

There are several pairs of shoes that must be done... 
But with NUGGET on the shelf, 
Each one does his shoes himself, 

And the battle for economy is won. 


NUGGET 


SHOE POLISH 


For Your White Shoes Ask for Nugget White Kid Cleaner 
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TO WAX 
FLOORS 


WITH THE NEW JOHNSON 
FOUNTAIN WAX APPLIER 


Here is a wonderful, new wax applier, so 
simple to operate that with it you can wax 
your floors with little more effort than is 
required to walk across the room. A spring 
releases just the right amount of wax on the 
floor surface. The long-handled pad distrib- 
utes it quickly and evenly as you walk along. 
@ See it at your dealer’s. Try it out. You'll 
see what a labor-saver it is. With this new 
wax applier and the Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher, all the old labor is abolished from 
waxing. Now you can easily have genuine 
Johnson-Waxed floors — permanently 
beautiful—sealed against scratches and 
dirt — floors that never need scrubbing. 

e@ Nothing has ever equalled genuine 
Johnson’s Wax for preserving the beauty of 
wood and linoleum, saving the surface from 
wear, making them the easiest of all floors 



































to care for. 
@ Dealers in every community rent out the 
Johnson Electric Floor Polisher. 
e For furniture, 
woodwork, leather 
and automobiles, 
there is no polish 
like genuine John- 
son’s Wax. Onsale, 
paste or liquid, at 
hardware, gro- 
cery, drug or de- 
partment stores, 


ma nunca 
7) genuine QpIOHNSONS WAX 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. Cro, Brantford, Canada. 
Enclosed is 10¢ for 2§€c trial 


bottle of Johnson’s es 
ese 
PROVINCE- 


REFINISH YOUR 
OWN FLOORS 


with the new John- 
son Electric Floor 


Sander. Ask your 
dealer about rental 
—or write for name 
of nearest rental 







dealer, 
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Wax and very inter- 
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Captain Haight picked up his fur cap 
from the chair and struck his fist into it. 


| “I tell you, that bye is your father’s son as 


much as you are his darter.” 

“Captain Haight,” Vicky said then with 
great dignity, ‘“‘you had better leave us 
alone. We must talk over this matter 
privately. Leave the papers with me. 
I give you my word you may have them 
again at any moment.” 

With ponderous solemnity he transferred 
the papers from his thick, square hand to 
her slender, white hand. “I trust ye, 
Miss Lashbrook, but mind, whatever comes 
out o’ this, I’ve got to be left undisturbed 
on this farm. That's clear, I hope.” 

Vicky made no reply but she gave him a 
little nod and a look that seemed to satisfy 
him. He put his cap squarely on his head 
and marched heavily to the door. He stood a 
moment frowning at the floor, then he said: 
‘Sir Tobias—the young wastrel—Sir 
Tobias,” and strode out. 

“Well, Joan,” cried Vicky. “You're as 
silent as the dead. What do you think? 
Isn't it magnificent?” 

“I wonder what Patrick Baldry will think 
of this,”’ I said. 


“I shall marry Pat.” Her eyes were 


radiant. ‘‘He, of all people, is the one to 
help me through with this.” 
HE CEREMONY was over. We were 
having tea at the Rectory. At six 


o’clock Pat and Vicky were to board the 
steamer for Halifax where they were to 
spend a week before we left for Quebec. 

A strange month had passed since the 
interview with Alonzo Haight. A search 
through the records in Quebec had revealed 
the fact that a marriage had indeed taken 
place there between Richard Lashbrook, 
widower, and Anne St. Hilaire, spinster, in 
an obscure Catholic Church. The lawyer 


| who looked after my small affairs had made 


the investigation and it seemed certain 
enough that young Ayrton had no right to 


| the honors he enjoyed, nor to the estate so 


admirably managed for him by Clara. Anne 
St. Hilaire had been the niece of my father’s 
housekeeper, and it was probably in my 
father’s house that Uncle Richard had met 
her. Why he had married her in secret and 
parted from her so soon remained a mystery. 
It was a mystery that we hoped very soon 
to solve, for Madame St. Hilaire still lived 
in the old house which was now mine, having 
leased it since my father’s death as a select 
pension. I had a vague fancy, at times, 
that I should one day take it from her 
charge, and return to spend the rest of my 
life in the fortressed town of my birth. 
Since we had come to Canada I had 
broached the subject to my cousins, and 
they had seemed not disinclined to spend a 
year or two, at any rate, in Quebec. But 
I had felt that I could not take the house 
from Madame St. Hilaire for the sake of a 


"| season, and I could not be certain that 


they would wish to remain there. 
Now I was certain of but one thing, that 
Vicky and Theo, the younger sister entirely 


| dominated by the elder, were being swept 


along on the flood of their hatred for Clara 
which had centralized so darkly since the 
separation into some whirlpool of misery 
and regret. 

For my part, right or wrong, I should 
have teft Toby where he was. Utterly 
graceless I believed him to be, utterly 
incapable of becoming other than he was. 
The thought of him as master of Cobbold 


| House was a sort of nightmare to me. Not 


| hilarity, into the scheme. 


so to Vicky and Theo. They believed they 
could make what they wished of him. They 
looked upon him as a malleable child in 
whom the blood of the Lashbrooks, though 
diluted one half by French-Canadian blood, 
must leap to the dignity of his new station. 

Baldry, in the flush of his acceptance by 
Vicky, entered, with a sort of animal 
I learned almost 
to hate the sound of his deep voice rolling 


| on and on, through the mazes of their plans. 
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I believe he scarcely knew what he was 
saying, his heart was so occupied by his 
love for Vicky. For her part, she seemed 
to bask in his strength, to sun herself in 
the warmth of his gaze. And she delighted 
in being imperious with him, as he delighted 
in his subjection. 

During those weeks, Alonzo Haight wore a 
perpetual smile of dignified urbanity. From 
under his fur cap his lusty locks fell in 
patriarchal richness. He and Vicky had 
suddenly become allies instead of enemies. 
Long they would stand, quaint companions, 
in the shade of a moss-grown spruce, inter- 
changing their views, making their devastat- 
ing plans. None of us knew what their 
conversation was. She never repeated any 
of it to Theo and me, and we two became, 
in a way, spectators of this flamboyant 
drama. For, although Theo, as I have said, 
was swept along by Vicky's impetuosity, 
she gave but a passive support, and she 
and I found ourselves more often alone 
together than ever before. 

Vicky chafed at Toby's absence. No 
word could be got to him. She expressed a 
dread more than once that he should be 
drowned on the Banks, and so frustrate all 
her plans. Every evening she went to the 
point, and often we went with her to watch 
for his return. The chugging engine of an 
approaching motor boat would set the 
pulses in her throat to throbbing so sharply 
that I could not bear to look at her. 

Yet the day of her marriage arrived 
without sight of Toby. Now her wedding 
ring was on her finger and there was no 
word of Toby. Go to Halifax she must on 
her honeymoon, with this anxiety always 
gnawing at her mind, coming between her 
and Pat. She hoped now that he would not 
arrive till her return, for she could not bear 
that Theo or I should break the news to him. 

We were sitting in the rectory garden 
shut in by the tall hedges. Golden and 
pink and wine-colored dahlias, the last of 
the flowers except a fringe of flaming salvia, 
hung their dew-heavy heads above the leaf- 
strewn border. There was a sadness in the 
air. Even little Jerrold, who had brought 
his lop-eared rabbit from its hutch to say 
good-by to Vicky, sat hugging it in unusual 
gravity. He said, in his clear treble: 

“Why do people get married?” 

Jerrold turned to Baldry. ‘‘You tell me, 
Pat. You're doing it. You ought to know.” 

Baldry, whose clothes looked aggressively 
new, replied: ‘‘So that Vicky may protect 
me against the ladies of Balmeny who hate 
me so.” 

“And why are you, Vicky?” 
Jerrold. 

“Not Vicky,”’ reproved his mother, ‘‘Miss 
Lashbrook.” 

“Not Miss Lashbrook!’’ 
Fiveash. “Mrs. Baldry!” 

Miss Fiveash had borne the acquisition 
of her pet by Vicky very philosophically. 
“I knew Pat would fall for her the minute 
I saw them together,” she had declared 
when the engagement was made known to 
her. 

“And not Toby Haight any longer,” the 
rector said solemnly, “but Sir Tobias 
Lashbrook. It is amazing.” 

“Toby will have the time of his life,” 
said Miss Fiveash. ‘I only wish I might be 
there to see.”’ 

“I hope he will appreciate his respon- 
sibilities,” observed Mrs. Ramsey, gravely 
stroking the bunny’s fur. 

“Oh, he will, I am sure,” cried Vicky. 
“Of course, he’s only a boy but he has 
surprising depths of character. One never 
kngws what he is thinking. He will lie by 
the hour in the sun, as still as a lizard; only 
his eyes intent, alive, gazing straight ahead 
of him into space.”’ 

“IT came upon him one day,” Baldry said, 
“hard at work. He was sawing wood, and 
he had braced the log in such a way that he 
could saw away quite nicely lying down. 
I heard the sound of the saw but I couldn't 
see any one till I was almost upon him. 


persisted 


shouted Kate 
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Macic Baxinc Powper 
is used exclusively at the 
Provincial School of Domestic 

Science, Montreal 











“You get the same satisfactory results 
every time you use it,” says Mme. R. Lacroix 


E teach our students only the surest 
methods,” says Mme. R_ Lacroix, 
Assistant Director of the Provincial Schoo! 
of Domestic Science, Montreal. 


“Tt is vitally important that every bak- 
ing demonstration be faultless. 


“For my part, I always use and recom- 
mend Magic Baking Powder because it is 
absolutely dependable. Its high leavening 
power is always uniform. You get the same 
perfect results every time you use it.” 

This high praise from an outstanding 
cookery authority confirms the judgment 
of dietitians and teachers in cooking schools 


and public institutions throughout the 
Dominion. The majority of them use and 
recommend Magic Baking Powder exclu 
sively, because it gives consistently better 
baking results, and because it is free from 
all harmful ingredients. 

That’s why, too, Magic is the outstand- 
ing choice of Canadian housewives . . . 
why it outsells all other baking powders 
combined. 


Remember—substitutes are never as 
good. When you bake at home, use Magic 
—and know to a certainty your cakes will 
be velvety... light... tender... always 
delicious perfection! 


Mme. Lacroix's recipe for CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


214 cups pastry flour (or 2 
cups and 3 tablespoons 
of bread flour) 

3 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

14 teaspoon salt 


14 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 cup milk 


Cream butter; add sugar, a little at a time, beating until 
light; add beaten yolks and flavoring; add flour, sifted 
with salt and baking powder alternately with milk. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 3 greased layer cake 
pans in moderate oven at 375° F. about 20 minutes. 


Chocolate Icing and Filling: 


14 tablespoon butter 

3 tablespoons milk 

3 oz. unsweetened chocolate 
315 cups confectioner’s sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Iieat butter, milk and chocolate in top of double boiler; 
add sugar slowly, beating continually; add flavoring and 
beat until creamy; if necessary, add more milk and spread 
thickly between layers and on top and sides of cake. 








When you bake at home, take advan- 
tage of the dozens of suggestions for 
attractive baked dishes contained in 
the new Macic Cook Book. Mail the 
coupon and a copy will be sent FREE. 


STANDARD BRANDS LI 
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Mme. Lacroix makes her de- 
lictous Chocolate Layer Cake 
with Magic Baking Powder 
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Pain is nature’s warning that 
teeth are diseased. The cause 
of pain is usually decay and {¥\, 
an important cause of decay /¥ 


is the invisible film on 
teeth that science calls 
‘Bacterial Plaque’’ 


Pepsodent. 


“Fae atenl cause \_ 
of the aching 
tooth is now believed 

to be due to gases, 
formed inside the tooth 
during the process of de- 
cay, that may or may not 
be visible to the dentist 
from the outside. These 
gases expand and press 
on the sensitive nerves of 
the teeth. 

Dental science answers 
the question of what leads 
to tooth decay by saying 
that food particles 
have been permitted to 
remain and spoil between 
the teeth and under the 
gums. Germs, or bacteria, 
formed in and by this de- 
caying food, make acids 
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Cross-section of a tooth sho 
structure beneath the ae 


or else they are so soft that 
they fail to remove film and 
stains. To develop a material 
that would outrank others 


safety required several 
years, during which time the 
ablest scientific minds in the 
country were consulted. 
This new discovery is con- 


which attack the cement- tained in Pepsodent Tooth- 
like structure of the teeth paste exclusively. Because 
and dissolve it. it is twice as soft as the 

When enough of the Modern children maywellbeex- |§ material most commonly 
tooth material has rotted a — Seen teeth used, Pepsodent is looked 


away and there is left 
only a thin covering for the nerve, the 
blood vessels around the tooth nerve 
swell up and press on the nerve—causing 
the pain of toothache. 

The germs that cause the decay-produc- 
ing acids have a friend in the film-coat, or 
mucin plaque, which forms on teeth. This 
film glues the bacteria to the teeth, pro- 
viding a sort of warm shelter for them and 
even supplies them with food to thrive on. 

One of the most certain ways to fight the 
invasion of dental decay, is to prevent the 
accumulation of film on the teeth. 

Removal of film has therefore become an 
important problem for dental science. One 
of the most notable discoveries in this field 
was made recently in the laboratories of 
the Pepsodent Company when a new and 
revolutionary cleansing material was devel- 
oped. The cleansing and polishing material 
is the part of any toothpaste that does the 
work. Herein lies the difference between the 
best toothpaste and inferior brands. Most 
cleansing materials are either so hard and 

abrasive that they scratch the tooth enamel 


upon as the modern stand- 
ard of safety. At the same time this new 
material stands unique in its power to 
cleanse and polish teeth. 


Amos ’n’ And 
FREE! or Goldberg” 


Jig-saw Puzzles 
ERE are two great gifts for 





Andy and the Goldbergs. 

Each jig-saw puzzle contains 
60 pieces, is printed on heavy 
board and brightly illustrated 
in colors. To lp one simply 
write name and address on the 
inside of an empty Pepsodent 
Toothpaste or Pepsodent Antiseptic box and mail it 
with coupon below. Send one empty box for each 
puzzle and be sure to name the one you want. 


r-------USE THIS COUPON-------4 


; Pepsodent Co., Box 551° ' 
i 191 George St., Toronto ; 
1 I enclose empty Pepsodent carton for which } 
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| Then his back head came into view, then 
the rest of him stretched at full length, and 
the little pile of sawdust under the log 
growing just about as fast as sand slips 
through an hour glass. It was an inspiring 
| sight!” 

“Well, he shan’t have to saw wood any 
more,” said Vicky with a touch of asperity. 
| ‘Nothing to do and all day to do it in,” 

sighed Baldry. ‘Lucky dog!” 

| “All dressed up and nowhere to go,” cried 
| Jerrold. ‘“‘That’s you, Pat!” 

| ‘You’re an insulting little beast, Jerry. 
| I am all dressed, and I am going to Halifax 
with my bride. I am doing something very 
brilliant.” He smiled into Vicky’s eyes. 


OMETHING in his look made her own 
gaze falter before it. Her eyes fell to the 
new wedding ring that shone on her little 
hand. “It is a little loose,’’ she said, and 
she turned it on her finger. Baldry looked 
| at it too, the protective smile still softening 
|his features. Theo looked at it with a 
strange, unbelieving stare. I also looked 
. .. And so the bright hand held us: 
symbol of Vicky’s withdrawing partially 
from our circle; of Pat’s entering, as much 
as man could, into it; of Theo’s heartache; 
and of my becoming a spectator, a con- 
noisseur, of the emotions that surged about 
me. 

The rabbit had hopped from Jerrold’s 
|arms, and now moved with soft swiftness 
lover the grass at our feet, its cleft lip 
| delicately twitching, its eyes glowing like 
pale jewels. 

“There goes the first whistle of the 
| steamer,”’ said Mr. Ramsey. ‘I’m afraid—” 

“Oh, no. There is time for more tea,” 
said his wife. 

“The first whistle,” said Baldry. 
must get aboard.” 

“Toot! Toot! Toot! Come aboard all 
ye brides and grooms,”’ shouted Jerrold. 

Baldry stood him on his head. 

We went to the steamer in three motor 
cars, Vicky and Pat in the first; Theo, 
| Miss Fiveash and the rector in the second; 
and Mrs. Ramsey, Jerrold and I in the last. 

Mrs. Ramsey said: “I hope they will be 
| very, very happy. I think they are perfect 
mates.” 
| “When my bunny got a mate,” inter- 
{rupted Jerrold, “‘they got heaps and heaps 
lof little bunnies. Where’s the confetti, 
| mother?” 

“Here. But you must not throw too much. 
Don’t cover them with it.” 
| “I will cover them with confusion,” said 
| Jerrold, in a ponderous imitation of his 
father’s tones. 

“What a glorious evening for the sail!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ramsey, as we stood upon 
|the wharf, our faces raised toward Vicky 
and Pat, leaning against the rail, looking 
| down at us. Everywhere was the hubbub 
of departure. Vicky’s cheeks were suddenly 
brilliant, her eyes hazy with tears. Pat 
| was brushing the confetti from his shoulders. 
|The town council and the staff of the 
Balmeny Era had come to see him off. 
| They had previously made him a presenta- 
| tion. Jerrold was only restrained from 
| falling off the pier by the grip of his father’s 
| hands on his blouse. 

‘‘Good-by! Good-by!”’ he yelled. 
“Good-by, Pat! Good-by, Mrs. Baldry! 
Mrs. Baldry, do you hear? Bring me a 
present from Halifax.” 

The gangway was withdrawn. The Prince 
Albert shuddered and slowly moved away. 
Shrill whistles sounded; foam churned up 
under the stern. 

I felt Theo’s fingers gripping mine so 
sharply that it hurt. But we dared not look 
at each other. We kept our eyes on those 
two moving farther from us with each 
throb of the engine. The bells of Balmeny 
rang out for six o'clock. A flock of gulls 
blew in, it seemed from nowhere, and swept 
with shining wings above the wake. The 
| brasswork of the ship gleamed in the red 
autumn sunlight. Slowly she nosed her 
way through the narrow channel which was 
all that the receding tide had left to her, 
out to the open sea. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Theo. “It is over.” 
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W hat has gone before 
in “The Thunder 
of New W ings | 


HEN Richard Lashbrook died in 

England, he left a strangely incon- 
gruous group of people behind. There were 
his two daughters, Vicky and Theo—attrac- 
tive girls in their late twenties, and his 
second wife, Clara. Ayrton, the son of his 
second marriage with Clara, and Joan, his 
niece, who had come from Canada to live 
with her uncle, completed the little group. 

There was a strong feeling of enmity 
between Clara and her step-daughters. So 
intense was this dislike that although Sir 
Richard had provided that his daughters 
should live at home as long as they wanted 
to, the three girls, Vicky, Theo and Joan, 
decide to go and live in Nova Scotia, on a 
farm which Sir Richard owned on the Bay 
of Fundy. 

When they arrive they find a weird house- 
hold with many potentialities for drama. 
The farm is leased by Alonzo Haight, a 
powerful old man with a veiled threat 
toward the girls in his manner. Old Mr. 
Tegg, who has been ruined by Alonzo, but 
kept on at the farm to allay talk, and Toby, 
the impudent young man-~a “Home Boy” 
who works on the farm are two of the strays 
living in the old part of the farm house. 
Alonzo has a son, Jarge, and an old wife. 

The girls live in the new part of the farm 
house, which is connected by a passage with 
the old. They find a strange sense of fear in 
every one who comes in contact with old 
Alonzo Haight. But Vicky, the gallant says, 
“Let him try any of his villainy on me!” 

The boy Toby they meet under strange 
circumstances, when they interrupt a beat- 
ing Captain Haight is giving him. He is a 
handsome, reckless, attractive lad, but 
apparently utterly graceless. Vicky, how- 
ever, is so incensed at Haight’s unreasonably 
harsh treatment that she gives him notice 
to leave in the spring. 

The only friends the girls make in Bal- 
meny is Pat Baldry, the young mayor of the 
town, and Miss Fiveash, his aunt. Baldry 
calls the girls his three fairy princesses; and 
secretly, each of them fall in love with him. 
But it is to Vicky that his interest turns. 


“For us, perhaps. But for them just 
begun.” 

“Darling Vicky! Darling Pat! I will 
call him that, just once, to you, Joan. 
What is the use of pretending? I would 
give my soul to be standing this moment 
with him on that deck.” 


HE Ptince Albert had barely touched 

the port of Halifax when Toby returned. 
It seemed too bad that, after all Vicky’s 
watching, she should be denied the pleasure 
of greeting him with the news. Theo and 
I would have refrained from telling him of 
his changed fortunes but we knew that 
Alonzo Haight was panting to impart the 
tidings to his “‘bye,”’ and we would not add a 
jot of his complacency. 

Toby was brown as a berry, and shining 
with fisherman’s health. He had been 
enduring some rigors, too, for he had not 
an ounce of flesh to spare, and his hand— 
for I had given him mine with almost a 
touch of solemnity; was he not now Sir 
Tobias?—was hard with handling ropes 
and baiting snoods and cleaning fish. Theo 
looked from him to me, and from me to 
him with a mocking light in her eyes. ‘‘So 
you welcome Sir Toby,” she said. 

He had fastened the dory among the 
reeds at the edge of the creek, and then run 
up the bank to us. “Right here,” he said, 
“I found the nest of a wild duck last spring. 
She fluttered around at a great rate, and 
there were her nine blue eggs almost under 
my foot. I watched her pretty close, for 
I wanted to get the young ones, but she 
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Again that vision of young Ayrton’s face, 
Again Clara’s piteous, angry eyes! 

“You bet. I'll do just what you say. To 
the dot. I'll do just what you say, and what 
she says, and the other one, too. Oh, I'll 
be good, all right! Don’t you worry. I want 
to do it right, just the same as you want me 
to do it right. You know’’—his voice was 
unsteady, and his eyes filled with large 
tears like a child’s. ‘I believe I’ve always 
known I was a lord or something. I’ve had 
feelings’’—he hit his chest—‘‘feelings in 
here. He couldn’t lick them out of me. 
And I believe old man Tegg knew some- 
thing, for he’s always been saying: ‘Toby’s 
a grand boy. He’s no common lad.’ Oh, 
yes, I'll be good but I’ve got to get out into 
the air just now.”” He swung to the door. 
“Sisters. I never thought I’d have sisters— 
and swell sisters, too! I’m going to be good. 
Don’t you worry.” 

He went. 

“He is a child,”’ Theo said. 
make of him what we like.”’ 

“T hope so,” I answered, “but I’m glad 
the responsibility isn’t mine.” 


“We can 


OBY went to Balmeny. That night he 

came home—rowed across the harbor in 
“half a gale’’—wildly drunk. I was awak- 
ened by his kicks on the front door, our 
front door, for admittance. Theo’s bed- 
room was above the hall. I heard her open 
her shutter and order him away. “I won't 
sleep under the roof with that riffraff!’’ he 
shouted. ‘I’m Sir Toby Lashbrook.”’ 

But just as I was getting out of bed to 
go to Theo’s assistance, he obeyed her, and 
I heard his unsteady steps on the flagged 
walk before the Haights’ door. 

I drew the blankets around me, for it was 
very cold, and lay, listening to his tramping 
up the uncovered stairs. I heard him pound 
on the door of Captain Haight’s room. 


“Get away to bed, you young rascal,” 
came from within. 

“Don’t you dare ‘rascal’ me!” shouted 
the boy. “I’m a baronet, do you hear?” 

“Ay; you're a baronet.” 

“Call me Sir Toby, then, or I’ll come in 
and put you on the floor. Say ‘Please go to 
bed, Sir Tobias Lashbrook.’ ” 

‘Please go to bed, Sir Tobias.” Captain 
Haight spoke in his smoothest tones, and 
I thought that he chuckled in his brazen, 
old beard at the hornet’s nest he had 
stirred. 

“Say ‘Pleasant dreams, Sir Toby,’ mother 
Haight.” 

“Pleasant dreams to ye, Sir Toby,” 
squeaked a wheezy voice. They were the 
only words I ever heard that mysterious 
invalid utter. 

He staggered on to another door. 

“Hallo, Isaac Fairbarn! Do you know 
who’s a-kicking on your door? Speak up, 
now, and mind you're respectful.” 

“E’golly, it’s a barynet, and a brave ’un, 
too! I never thought I'd live to see the like. 
You'll beat them at their own game, Sir 
Tobias.” 

Now he thumped on the panel of Mr. 
Tegg’s door. ‘You always knew I was no 
common lad, didn’t you, Mr. Tegg?”’ 

The old man gave a wild, hollow laugh. 
At the same moment the gun at the Beacon | 
boomed. ‘‘We knew! We knew!” he cried | 
then. ‘God and I knew. And now we laugh 
together. God and I, always—laughing | 
together. Ho, ho, ho!” 

Long after Toby had gone to bed, this 
deep-toned ho, ho, ho, came from the other 
side of the partition. 

To be Continued 

(Will Toby go to England to oust Clara’s 
son? And what will happen there? Coming | 
installments of this novel sweep to amazing 
climaxes—denouements that are totally 
unex pected. ) 


Crust 


Continued from page 9 


“Decidedly.” 

Brenda watched him with growing admir- 
ation. This was her first experience with a 
man of his type—unaffected, blunt and 
lively, with nothing but his nature and his 
youth to recommend him. His presence 
refreshed and invigorated her; in some 
curious manner she felt just a little inferior 
to him, as though he possessed attributes 
she could not comprehend. She had already 
decided he wasn’t handsome; blonde and 
slightly freckled, with strong features and a 
pleasant expression. But when he looked 
squarely at her, she wavered. 

“TI wonder if you'll like being here, after 
all the thrills you’ve had,” she said at 
length. 

“IT wonder that myself,” said MacKay. 

Brenda gasped. ‘“You—you don’t trouble 
to be very polite. do you?’ she queried. 
“That wasn’t a nice way to put it, do you 
think?” 

“If I were polite I wouldn’t interest you 
so much.” 

“You flatter yourself that I’m interested 
at all,”’ she said haughtily. Then she smiled, 
and her frigid tone melted into a quizzical 
meekness. “I think I shall be afraid of you. 
Nobody ever talked to me like this before, 
and the funny part of it is, I almost like it. 
Give me some more of your candor. You 
think we're not sincere.”’ 

MacKay laughed. “I’m not speaking of 
you personally,” he protested, “but—” 
He hesitated. ; 

“Well—” 

“Sometimes I’ve wondered, as a general 
proposition, if people who have been 
brought up in the artificiality that you and 
your friends have, ever enjoy the pleasure of 
perfectly common, ordinary, normal 
emotions. 1 don’t think they do. The 
sensations that ordinary people have every 
day would strike you as either petty or 
sordid.” 

“Oh, that isn’t true.” 

“Ien’t it? Where do you suppose the big 


passions grow—in houses like yours or in 
forty dollar apartments or small rickety 
houses in a side street. You can’t even begin 
to answer that question because you've 
never been inside a forty dollar a month 
apartment; at least, I doubt it very much.” 

There was a prolonged pause. 

“T let you know that I’m amused,”’ said 
Brenda. 

“I give you credit for that. But— 
spontaneity, that’s the word. The people in 
your circles have no spontaneity. It’s ironed 
out.” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“And the idea of going through life 
without any of the real thrills. What a 
perfectly rotten time you must have!” 

“No; we have a very delightful time—”’ 

“How?” he demanded. ‘Tell me how.” 

‘Well, for instance, in our clubs—” 

“Rubbish,” he exclaimed. ‘There never 
was a Club of the sort you mean that was any 
good. I suppose you mean the so-called 
exclusive clubs your father belongs to— 
where only money and prestige give the 
entrée. I belong to a club that has rooms 
over what was an old stable. There isn’t a 
man in it you'll ever meet. That club is 
exclusive.” 

“And so you don’t exactly envy us, do 
you?” she asked, her face now the color of 
her sports coat. 

“You bet I do. I’m as much a hypocrite 
as the next man. I’d like the money— 
certainly I would. But I'll never have it. 
I'll keep right on working and dreaming and 
having my giddy adventures, and be happier 
in ten minutes than you'll be in a lifetime.”’ 

“Let’s walk,”’ said Brenda. ‘‘You’ve made 
it hard for me to—to sit still any longer. 
Father won’t be back for an hour or so. 
There’s nothing for you to do, is there?” 

“He told me to follow your instructions,” 
said MacKay humorously. 

“All right. My instructions are to walk.” | 

Brenda aimlessly plucked a few leaves 
from a shrub. 
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other household devices too. 


Handy cans and bottles; all 
good stores. For free sewing 
machine pamphlet, write the 
Three-in-One Oil Company, 
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hatched them out and got them away just 
| when I wasn’t looking. Where’s my dad?” 
| “In Beymouth, for the day.’ 

“Where’s the other young lady, 
| Lashbrook?”’ 
| “She has married Mr. Baldry and gone 
| to Boston?” 

“Gosh! That was quick work. 
knowed he was gone on her.”’ 

“Knew. Not knowed, Toby,” said Theo, 
sharply. His education had begun. . . 

He gave a quick frown. “I talk the way 
|I like,” he said resentfully. “I’m not high 
falutin’.”’ 

Theo and I looked at each other. It 
seemed impossible to tell him. 

“‘Well,”’ he said. “I guess I'll go and feed. 
My backbone and stomach’s meetin’.”” He 
turned away. 

“Toby,” Theo said, 

|something to eat, come to our parlor. 
| have some news for you.” 
He looked suspiciously at her. “I don’t 
| want any preaching or teaching. I talk and 
act the way I darn please. What have I 
done anyway? Is dad after me? Is Miss 
Fiveash after me? Is that fool constable 
|at Balmeny after me? Let him find out who 
murdered Captain McCuaig last winter. 
He never bothers about a murder, but if a 
poor lad—”’ 

“Oh, Toby, no one is after you. It is 
something wonderful we have to tell you. 
Something amazing. Something that will 
delight you.” 

“Fire away, and tell me now, then. I’ve 
never had anything nice told me in my 
whole life, and I’m twenty-one.” 

“Toby, Toby, nothing nice in all those 
years?”’ I asked, smiling at him. 

He smiled back, and his teeth in his 
‘tanned face were as white as a young 
|hound’s. “Oh, well; if you call the things 
girls say nice—that sort of stuff—but I 
mean real news. Go on, tell me.” 

' “Not till you’ve eaten something,”’ refused 
Theo firmly. 

It seemed that we had barely reached the 
parlor, had barely begun to discuss the 
| manner of telling the news, when his knock, 
‘not shy but sharp, sounded on the door 
that connected the two houses. 

“Is that you, Toby?” I asked, going into 
the hall. 

“Yes, Miss Elliott. Jarge is out at the 
front and I didn’t want him to see me 
comin’ to your door. He’d be after me to 
know what I was up to.” 

“You cannot possibly have eaten any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, I did; cold pudding and tea. It 
was all I wanted. Say, Miss Elliott, I’ve 
| got to hear that good news.” 

I let him in, and led the way into the 
| parlor. 

“Sit down, Toby,” said Theo. 

He sat down on the edge of a haircloth 
| chair, his arms folded across his short- 
| sleeved jersey, his bright eyes rivetted on 
| her face. 

“Toby, you knew that Captain Haight is 
not your father, didn’t you?” 

“Sure. He adopted me. He said I didn’t 
have no father. He said my mother was 
{never married. Well, that’s not my fault, 

is it?”’ 
| “You know that your mother came from 
| Quebec?” 

“Yes. No one could understand her lingo 
| down at the Bar.” 

“Have you ever seen your mother’s 
grave?” I asked. 

| He shook his head. “I wouldn’t know 
where to find it. What would be the use, 
anyway?” 

“We have found out, 
little catch in her breath, 
,mother was married.” 
| “Did he know all this time?” 


Miss 


But I 


“when you have had 
We 








” said Theo with a 
“that your 


“Yes.” 

“The old brute! 
him.” 
| “He kept it from you because of who 
| your father was.” 
| “Who was he then?” 


I’ll smash his face for 


Zell rs - iL “A gentleman. One who used to come 
here to hunt. Sir Richard Lashbrook.”’ 


CLEANS - OILS - 





PROTECTS | tone. 


Toby repeated the name in a hypnotized 
“Sir Richard Lashbrook”’ 


. his arm. 


Then a grin broadened his face. 
you ladies have brought me in here just to 
jolly me! What’s the game?” 

“It is no game but the sober truth,” I 
put in. “Sir Richard Lashbrook, Miss 
Lashbrook’s father, when a young widower, 
went to Quebec, where he met your mother, 
a French girl, named Anne St. Hilaire. He 
married her, but in a short time they 
separated. He came here, and later returned 
to England. Perhaps she wished to become 
reconciled to him, or to tell him that she 
was soon to bear him a child. Nobody 
knows. But she followed him here, months 
after he had left, and in Roger Dow’s 
cottage she gave birth to you, and died. 
On her deathbed she made Captain Haight 
understand who she was, and she left her 
marriage certificate in his keeping and 
begged him to notify Sir Richard of your 
birth. Captain Haight wrote to Sir Richard 
of his wife’s death, but said not a word 
about your arrival. Once more Sir Richard 
married, and his third wife had a son who 
is in possession’— Young Ayrton’s face 
flashed across my inner vision, Clara’s face, 
too—outrayed, piteous— “Oh, you go on 
with it, Theo!” I cried, “I cannot tell him.” 

Theo said, steadily: ‘‘Well, it just comes 
to this, Toby. You are the real baronet and 
my half-brother.”’ 

Toby’s knuckles showed white as he 
gripped his folded arms as though to hold 
himself together. A flush overspread his 
forehead. He looked like one who has 
taken a draught of fiery spirits. He said, 
in a strained voice: ‘‘Do you mean to say 
that old villain has known I am a baronet 
all these years?” 

“All these years.” 

“And never told a soul?” 

“‘Never till he told us a few weeks ago.”’ 

Singularly, as the boy’s excitement grew, 
his voice became softer. 

“‘He knew I was a baronet and he knocked 
me around, and licked the life half out of 
me, and spoke to me as though I was a dog, 
and me a—baronet!”’ He got up and walked 
about the room in a dazed fashion. His 
hands now hung loosely at his sides. It 
was as though he had discovered himself 
with a new body which he could not quite 
control. “‘Knocked me about,” he repeated, 
“and me a baronet!” 

Theo’s eyes followed him with amused 
speculation lurking behind the concern of 
the moment. ‘What shall you do, Toby? 
What do you want to do first?” 

He turned to us, appealingly. ‘‘What do 
I do? What does a baronet do? Different, 
I mean. I’ve always just eaten, and slept 
like a log, and worked when I had to. 
What do I do now, eh?” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“T’d like to knock the stuffing out of old 
Haight.” 

“You are not to lay a finger on him,” said 
Theo. 

“Well, what can I do? What does a 
fellow do to show that he’s a baronet? 
Gosh, if I’d only known this before I went 
to the Banks! You bet I’d not have slaved 
in the fog and sleet. I'd have stopped snug 
and warm in my bunk.” 

“The first thing you must do is to learn 
to speak and act like a gentleman,” said 
Theo. “Control yourself, and use good 
English,” 

“Look here. There was a baronet in a 
show I saw. He kept on saying ‘Doncher- 
know’ all the time. All the boys will give 
me the laugh if I start talking like that.” 

“It will come, but you must not be 
annoyed if I correct you.” 

“Not much. I want to talk right and no 
nonsense about it—as good as Mr. Baldry 
or the minister. Oh, say,” and his voice 
suddenly broke into an hysterical laugh, 

“I’ve got to get out of this room and yell 
or something. I feel as though I'd choke.” 

Theo went to him and laid her hand on 
“You are my half-brother now. 
Toby. You must try to like me and Miss 
Elliot—Joan and Vicky, too,” 

He looked down at her hand. 
call you by your first names now?” 

“Rather, you’re our brother. Oh, Toby, | 
you must not dissappoint us. This js a| 
tremendous thing we're doing.” 


“Am I to| 


“Oh, say, | 
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a secret solvent which dissolves 
other 


Parker Quink —the quick- -drying, 
cleaning ink- 
Contain 
the sediment lett in your pen by 


inks. This ends pen- -clogging—m ikes any 
pen a self-cleaner. And Quink dries on 
paper 31% faster than other inks—yet 


DOES NOT DRY “a YOUR PEN! 


We developed Quink to guard our guar- 
anteed Parker Duofold Pens from being 

charged with Lea service, due to inks that 
clog and gul 1e first bottl e cost The 

Parker Fountai ain Pen Company $68,000. 

While protecting users of Parker Pens, 
Quink benefits users of ALL per ns—steel 
pens or fountain pens. No w you never have 
to shake your pen, or scr itch and fuss to 
get it to write. Quink makes it start quickly 
—start every time. Two types (1) Per- 
manent, (2) Washable—both without sedi- 
ment. Get a bottle today, and see your 


pen work like a charm. 
If you want to try before you buy, send 

word bottle, 
Fountain 


your address for 20,000 
FREE, to The Parker 
Company, Ltd., Dept. 
C, Toronto, Ont. 


Pen 
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On sale everywhere at same 
prices as old-type, pen- 
clogging inks. 











It’s a pleasant life 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Care- 
free and comfortable. Everything 
at hand, nothing is urgent. One 
pleasant day follows another. A ride 
on the beach, perhaps — or in a 
rolling chair. A game of squash. A 
little browsing in the library. Shuffle- 
board or ping-pong. Golf. Long 
hours in the sun on the Ocean Deck 
with the sea at your feet. 

The ocean air puts zest in the 
game of relaxation. .. . Whipping 
appetites to an even keener appre- 
ciation of the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall cuisine. Assuring deep, un- 
troubled sleep at night. You'll find 
your stay at Chalfonte or Haddon 
Hall a healthful and a pleasant in- 
terlude. We will be glad to send you 
information, Lowest rates in years. 


American and European Plans 
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HADDON HALL 
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The Stag Line Pays the Piper | 


Continued from page 13 


lines, your debutante daughters look for a 
husband. But if they are mere playboys, 
crippled financially paying for orchids, 
cocktails, taxis and cover charges; their 
vitality drained by all-night revels . 
what can you salvage from the wreckage 
for your girls to marry? 


HAT would some of these hot-house 
society buds think, I wonder, if they 
overheard the comments of the ‘“‘stags?” 
Why girls do, or do not click! Let no deb 
in the ballroom think she escapes criticism. 
Every mother’s daughter is up before a 
mighty astute jury. Her personality, her 
gown, dancing, her prospects—are all under 
the male searchlight. Odd quirks in her 
nature will even provide a bit of amusement. 
But in a way, my dears, you have asked 
for it. In your mother’s day, a belle was a 
belle through sheer beauty, wit, and charm 
not because dad paid forty extra men to 
cut in on her dances—to make her seem 
popular. At those olden day balls, the sexes 
were equal in numbers. Hence the young 
bucks were kept too busy prancing about in 
waltz and schottische, to drape the walls 
criticising the girls. 

What sort of girls are popular? On whose 
dances do the men cut in most? The 
debutante with that intangible something, 
called ‘‘It”? Or to use an old-fashioned term, 
the ‘‘come-hither” maiden? Naturally the 
men rotate around these. But I heard one 
lad say, ‘‘Watch the gang flock around 
Peggy. She’s throwing a dance next week” 

Another girl sprang into popularity when 
her father bought a sort of country lodge 
for winter sports. She began giving jolly 
week-end parties—and soon found herself 
molested with admirers. 


Popularity more or less hangs by a 
thread. A certain girl may vamp them all, 
at a dance. But watch her at a week-end 
party' That same little lady is the men’s 
particular béte noir. She may be the most | 
scintillating thing in the ballroom; a veri- 
table south-breeze to dance with. At the 
country house, she becomes a strain; too 
stimulating. 
grow bored and weary. 

For instance, a certain hostess invited a 
young Apollo to bring a girl down to her 
country home for a few days. The man, 
himself, was the type all girls admire; any 
one of his set would have been keen to go 
about with him. Imagine then, their pique 
when he chose as his week-end partner a 
quiet, self-effacing young woman, with 
whom he seldom danced! Even his mother | 
was curious. ‘Why Jane—?” she queried, | 
“of course she’s a nice, unassuming girl, | 
but I should think Patty would be your | 
choice!” 

The young bachelor threw his mother a 
wise smile. 

“True, mater,” he agreed, “Pat’s the | 
berries for an evening’s fun. But for three | 
whole days—ye gods! I know that Jane 
isn’t pretty, or peppy, but she never gets 
on a fellow’s nerves.” 


Girls take a tip from this. Here you have 
the reaction of a young bachelor after a 
strenuous season. Like the man who ate 
chicken’s wings at banquets—and ordered 
roast-beef-medium, three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. So, flaming youth 
may hit the high spots with the scintillating 
Circe, but for steady diet, he will choose 
some mousie little wallflower to sit opposite 
him at the table three times a day. 





Home Fragrance 


By EDNA HALL 


HERE is a charm conveyed to the 

mind by the word ‘‘fragrance” with 
which neither the attraction of beautiful 
attire, nor costly possessions can compare. 
Its impression is one of daintiness and 
fastidious cleanliness. 

Vendors of perfumes have for a long 
time advocated the cultivation of individual 
taste in perfumery, but while such a habit 
is alluring, its practice may not in every 
case convey the impression of fragrance, 
for it is universally acknowledged that not 
all of the many varieties of perfume which 
art has perfected are acceptable to every- 
body. What is delightful to one person, to 
another may be nauseating. 

Fragrance, therefore, would seem to be 
the quality of the receptive reaction of the 
individual mind toward certain odors 
produced or suggested. 

The natural desire of a healthy mentality 
is for cleanliness and fragrance and the 
word “lavender” suggests still to many of 
us clean, airy sleeping apartments, with 
white sheets and pillow cases redolent with 
the breath of that much-loved plant. There 
is also pot-pourri, around which many 
associations have woven an aura of romance. 
The very name suggests the old-world 
drawing-room with its atmosphere of stately 
calm. 

We pride ourselves on being up-to-date, 
but there are few of us who would not regret 
the passing of the little niceties of a more 
leisurely age, and it is but natural that we 
should treasure carefully such recipes as:— 


Grandma’s Bowl of Pot-Pourri 

The later summer flowers are by no 
means unworthy of being preserved in 
pot-pourri. Late roses are some of the 
sweetest, while pinks, carnations, sweet- 
peas, cherry-pie, jasmine and phlox-bloom 
can all contribute to this delightful com- 
position of sweet scents. Rose petals, of 


course, form the base, and when plucked | 
for this purpose should have their stamens | 
and hearts also, for therein lies the per- 
fume. There are wildings, too, which can 
be added, such as meadow-sweet, clover, 
honeysuckle, hops and the fragrant bind- 
weed flower. Then, of sweet herbs there are | 
lad’s love, lemon-scented verbena, oakleaf | 
geranium, rosemary, sweet-briar, thyme, 
bergamot and lavender. The flowers and 
petals all go into a large deep crock to be 
pickled with some bay salt and two hand- | 
fuls of coarse kitchen salt. The proportions | 
are about half a pound of bay salt to two| 
pounds of petals. Mix all together, and | 
leave to pickle for a week. Then spread 
out on a tray to dry somewhat, but do not 
put in the sun, or the essence will evaporate. | 

Blend in an ounce or two of fresh lavender | 
flowers and as many fragrant herbs and | 
leaves as you like. Next add your spices | 
which will comprise one-half an ounce of | 
bruised cloves, broken cinnamon stick, | 
crushed mace and shaved orris root. An 
ounce of allspice many go in too, if a very 
spicy odor be liked. Dried violet leaves | 
are also a nice addition. 

When thoroughly mixed the pot-pourri 
goes into glass or earthern jars, made air- 
tight, and is stored for a month in order to 
mature. It is then ready for sprinkling | 
with some floral essential oil, such as geran- 
ium. violet, bergamot, musk or lavender. 
After this it can be put into sachets of 
taffeta, silk, or pretty jars with lids and 
perforated tops, or in little bowls; while 
some may well be put aside to use as Christ- 
mas gifts. 

All that is needed to freshen the pot- 
pourri is a slight sifting from time to time, 
followed by an addition of lavender flowers, 
a few herbs, and a sprinkling of essence. 
The initial pickling process renders it imper- 
vious to damp, so that it never goes moldy 
or fusty as sun-dried petals do. 





After a day or so, the men| | 








COLGATE'S ?= WHy CERTAINLY! 
NOTHING CAN CLEAN THEM BETTER. 
AND WHEN THERES ANYTHING WRONG 
WITH YOUR TEETH, YOUNG LADY YOU 
MARCH RIGHT DOWN TO My OFFICE.” 


“My dentist and my purse 
suggest the same toothpaste” 


DAD said we had to come down to earth— 
and meant it—so mother and I started to cut 
corners. Necessity brought me to my senses— 
in more ways than one. Fifty cents did seem a 
lot for toothpaste—even in boom times. I found 
Colgate’s at a quarter cleans my teeth—if any- 
thing — better than ever —and it tastes better, 
too. And you should have heard the recom- 
mendation my dentist gave Colgate’s. So here 
we are—saving a quarter—and a lot better off 
—because between you and me—I never did 


quite believe those extravagant claims some 


high-priced toothpastes make.” 





MADE IN CANADA 


This seal signifies that the composition of the 
product bas been submitted to the Council and 
that the claims have been found acceptable to 
the Council. 
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“You can credit me with something else, 
too,” she said. 

He looked at her enquiringly. 

“Spontaneity.”’ 

“Yes.” He evidently was aware of it. 

“If you’d been any other—secretary that 
father has had, I don’t think I’d have 
walked out here with you, do you?” 

MacKay stared aghast. 

“And a simple adventure like this,” he 
managed, “‘you put down as an event—an 
adventure in spontaneity. Gosh! I’m sorry 
for you.” 

“I’m wondering if you need be sorry for 
me,” she said. ‘Perhaps you do. I never 
met anybody like you. Mr. MacKay.” 

“Nor I like you—at close range.” He 
produced a pipe and a tobacco pouch. 

“Somehow,” she said, “you’ve made me 
very unhappy—and miserable. You've said 
so many things that are really true; and it’s 
only the true things that hurt. . .” 

“Then I was very culpable,” said MacKay. 
There was silence between them as he filled 
his pipe. He held it up before her as if 
inviting her consent and she nodded. Then 
he began to smoke furiously. 

“It was not your fault,”’ she said. ‘““You— 
you were just yourself. It would be wonder- 
| ful for me if I could have had—or if I could 
| have now—the inspiration of thoughts like 
yours . . . if I could have had friends like 
yours. I know what you have told me is 
true, because I’m looking forward to days 
—each day like the last, and the next; and 
sometimes it sickens me. . .” 

“But there is no way for our different 
crowds to know each other,” said MacKay 
meditatively. ‘‘No way for us to know each 
other. No common ground.” 

“There is for you and me.” 

“No, not even for you and me. It wouldn’t 
do. I’m working for your father now, you 
know. I dare say he’d fire me if he knew how 
| I’d talked to you in the four or five hours 

I’ve known you.” 

“But for you and me there must be a way. 
I told you no one ever has talked so to me, 
And I need it . . . badly.” 

“Over there on the next hill,” said 
MacKay, ‘“‘there’s a house as big as yours. 
Allegorically you’ll marry the young heir. 
And some day when you are motoring along 
the highway in a twelve-thousand dollar car 
you'll pass my shoddy secondhand coupé 
and you'll wish I didn’t mar the landscape. 
Today because I’ve rather shocked you, you 
think I’m a philosopher. Tomorrow you'll 
| remember I gabbled like a fool.” 
| He was aware of an ominous suggestion 
| in the movement of her shoulders. 

“Listen,” he said quickly. “Forget we 
|ever had this crazy talk. You're thinking 
| too hard.” 

“Don’t! Stop!’ Her voice had become 
| hysterical. “You—you talk of analyzing 


” 


MacKay stood looking down at her. He 
put his hands in his pockets and withdrew 
| them and fumbled with his pipe. The heiress 
| to the Yarde fortune lay in a tumbled heap 
|on the ground, sobbing against the mosses. 
| MacKay dropped his pipe and knelt beside 
|her; one of her hands clutched his and 
| held it. 
| “Please don’t do that . . . please,” he 

said gently. “I wouldn’t for the world have 

|. . . I haven’t the sense of an ape. How 
| could I know that you’re—human? We 
‘don’t speak the same language. If you ever 
think of me again, just think of me as a man 
who dropped out of the sky one day to tell 
you his stock of fairy stories. You—you 
hardly believe what I think of you. But it 
wouldn’t be fair to either of us if I told you. 
I wouldn’t have any self-respect left.”’ 

He disengaged her hand. 

“You're not going?” 

“I must. I’m human, too. And you're out 

of my class. I’m afraid. I’m terribly afraid 
|I don’t . . . Good-by.” 
| ‘Where are you going?” 
“I?” He stooped and kissed the back of 
| her outstretched hand. “Back to the sky,” 
| he said resolutely. “‘Back to my own crowd, 
that is, I hope I’ll have the nerve to go.” 

When she turned and looked across the 
| meadow he was a rapidly moving figure in 


| 
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the middle distance, and over his shoulder 
floated a trail of filmy, curling smoke. 


ETURNING from his round of appoint- 
ments, Senator Yarde enquired for his 
secretary and received a note written by 
MacKay ten minutes before his departure. 
Then he asked for Brenda and was advised 
by the butler that she had gone to her room 
because of a slight indisposition. In genuine 
concern, he went forthwith to see her. He 
found Brenda in bed propped up by many 
pillows and peering at him with inconsolable 
melancholy. 

“Why, what’s the matter,” he said. 
“Cheer up, dear, I have some good news 
for you.” 

Brenda smiled wanly. ‘‘That’s nice,” she 
granted. 

“Ted Fleming and Stephen Dolan both 
spoke to me today about you. Can you 
guess why?” 

“N-no.”’ 

“Of course you can, And it struck me that 
I couldn't have a better birthday gift than a 
prospective son-in-law.” 

“Oh,” said Brenda faintly. 

“Let's talk it over.’’ He drew a chair to 
the edge of the bed and sat down. “Either 
one of them will suit me, now that I’ve 
thought it over. It’s simply a question of 
what you want.” 

“I don’t want either of them,” she 
faltered. 

“What?” he said, incredulously. ‘Not 
either of them?” 

“N-no.” 

“Now, Brenda, be sensible.” 

“But I don’t.” 

“Ted Fleming,” said the senator deliber- 
ately, ‘comes from one ofthe best families 
in the country. He’s one of the best young 
men you'll ever know. He has every advan- 
tage but money, and I'll take care of that, 
if you say so.” 

“I w-wouldn’t marry Ted Fleming if he 
were the last man on earth.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“Then how about Steve? You know that 
he is about the most eligible man going.”’ 

“N-no—I hate him.” 

“Brenda,” said her father brusquely. 
“You've got to stop this nonsense. You 
ought to have been married two years ago. 

Brenda turned her face to the wall and 
covered it with her hands. 

“For goodness’ sake,” rasped her father, 
“have you ever seen a man you wanted to 
marry?” 

She nodded assent. 

“Well, who is he and where is he?” 

“It won't do any good... .”” 

“Why not? Do you suppose you can't 
have anything you want—even to a hus- 
band? I don’t care whether he’s a plumber’s 
apprentice—I want to see you married.”’ 

“He’s . . . gone.” 

“Gone? Was he ever here?”’ 

She nodded again. 

“When? Today? Was it—Brenda, was it 
that young MacKay? My dear girl, he isn’t 
worth — why, you’re — why he hasn't 
Fleming’s position; he hasn’t Dolan’s money, 
he hasn’t—” 

“But I loved him—and he—he . 

The senator sighed heavily. 

“Well,” he said shortly, “I'll make good 
my promise. I won't kick. Not even if 
you're infatuated with a nobody you've 
seen just for one day. Are you sure you 
want to marry him?” 

“I know it. But he’s gone— 

“Well you know where he has gone, 
don’t you?” 

Brenda laughed and cried in a breath. 

“B-back to the sky,” she said. 

“To the sky? Well, if he did, he left a 
Randolph telephone number. And he said— 
Wait a minute, I’ve got his note here. He 
Says that if he’s wanted for anything 
imperative, he can get out here in an hour's 
notice.” 

Brenda sat up straight. 

“He didn’t resign?” she cried. 

“Of course he didn’t. Why should he?” 

“You call him up—call him right away— 
tell him it’s the most imperative thing he 
ever heard of. And when he gets here, you 
leave us alone.” 


” 


” 
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A Chore a Day 


Continued from page 26 


body, and keeps the whole of you on top of 
your form. The programme I am going to 
outline can, of course, be adjusted to your 
own individual time and requirements. [I 
have, for instance, suggested week nights 
and Saturday afternoons and Sundays as 
being suitable for the odd half hour or hour 
of beauty care. This is because the business 
girl has very little other spare time. The 
married woman who stays at home may 
prefer to use those few free minutes in the 
afternoons while the children are at school, 
or whenever best suits her convenience. 
Each reader can work out for herself a plan 
for her once-a-week beauty care. Let's 
begin with Sunday. 

Sunday : Because it usually has the largest 
number of free hours in it, at least for the 
business woman, it is just the day to get 
busy with that hair shampoo—not every 
week unless the hair is particularly oily, but 
perhaps every other week. Then you can 
dry it in the sunlight while the weather is 
warm, and you won’t be so tired that you 
skip the number of rinses. So arm yourself 
with. a couple of nice, thick Turkish towels, a 
basin—or, better still, two basins—and your 
favorite shampoo, and give your hair a 
thoroughly good sudsing time. You can 
make a delightfully foamy shampoo with 
any mild, bland soap by flaking it up and 
pouring boiling water over it. Let it stand, 
and it will form a jelly that you can bottle 
and use at any time. Give your hair two 
shampoos and rinse at least three times. 
Dry by hand and, if possible, in the sun- 
shine. Even if you are going to set the waves 
yourself afterward, dry the hair thoroughly 
first, then steam it if you like, or use a 
waving lotion to dampen the hair sufficiently 
to enable you to mold the waves into 
position, 

Once a month it is a good idea to give 
yourself a hot oil treatment before the 
shampoo. This can be done on Saturday, 
leaving the oil on all night; if the scalp is 
very dry, or on Sunday half an hour or an 
hour before the shampoo if you prefer. 
There are delightful oil preparations you can 
buy for this purpose, that leave the hair soft 
and gleaming, or olive oil is a satisfactory 
thing to use. 

While your hair is drying into its nice 
wide waves beneath the carefully pinned 
net is just the right time to give your nails 
their weekly manicure. No half and half 
affair, you know, but a complete file-to- 
polish treatment to start the new week off 
with eclat. Reserve half an hour for this 
manicure every Sunday. 

Monday: I have chosen Monday evening’s 
spare half hour or hour for going over one’s 
wardrobe. First, because it’s got to be done 
some time, and second because there’s no 
time better than the beginning of the week. 
There are always a host of little things to 
be done, and once a week is by no means too 
often to attend to them. Your shoulder 
straps, for instance. Remember how they 
kept slipping off the shoulders last week? 
Why not make little tabs on the shoulders 
of vour frocks and press-stud the straps 
securely in place? Take out those pins you 
put in hastily and renew that elastic or those 
ribbons. Wash out that extra special lingerie 
and sew that dainty coliar and cuff set on to 
your demure dark afternoon frock. Have an 
orgy of stocking mending and give your 
shoes an extra shine. Why say any more? 
You know all about these odd jobs. They’ve 
got a habit of looming up at the most incon- 
venient times if you haven't a definite time 
set aside for them. So I say, give Monday to 
clothing chores. 

And one other thing. Before you go to 
bed massage a little hair tonic into your 
scalp, to keep it healthy and your hair look- 
ing its loveliest. If you do this two or three 
times a week you should never be troubled 
with dandruff or an over-oily or over-dry 
scalp. 

Tuesday - Tuesday’s beauty chore need 
take no longer than ten minutes. It concerns 
the eyes. Of course, if you can find time to 


bathe them every night they will thank you 
all the more brightly for it. But whether you 
do this or not, give them a little extra care 
this one day of the week. They need far 
more than the casual hit-and-miss care we 
usually give them. 

You can adopt the boracic eye-pad treat- 
ment that I told about in August, or you can 
simply bathe them with a good eye lotion 
or a boracic solution, smooth nourishing 
cream on the lids and under the eyes, and 
if you are going out afterward, rest for 
fifteen minutes with the eyes closed. Have 
you ever noticed how restful it is to look at 
blackness? Try it. Think of an unfathom- 
able sea of blackness, and really look at it 
for that fifteen minutes. 

And then, since this is eye night, take 
time to examine your eyebrows and pluck 
out any straggly hairs with a special eye- 
brow plucker. Always pluck the hair out in 
the same direction that it grows. Smooth 
the eyebrows down afterward with a tiny 
eyebrow brush, which, incidentally, should 
be brought into use after every powdering. 

Wednesday : Which brings us to the middle 
of the week—an excellent day, I think, 
from which to steal a few minutes for our 
much abused feet. A good carriage and 
graceful movements are essential to feminine 
charm, but it’s impossible to be Diana-esque 
if there’s a corn biting into one’s middle toe, 
or one’s feet feel like a couple of deep sea 
anchors. 

The ordinary daily bath will take care of 
the feet and legs for the rest of the week, 
but on this one night show them a little 
extra attention by giving your feet a special 
foot bath with boracic and warm water. 
Soak them thoroughly and take the oppor- 
tunity of rubbing any hard skin or callouses 
with pumice stone. Rub dry and massage 
with vaseline, massaging each toe separately. 
Next morning sponge the feet with cool 
water, dry and put a small piece of adhesive 
plaster over each corn or near corn. Then 
dust with talcum—there are deodorant tal- 
cums that are excellent to use—and feel how | 
light your step is! 

Don’t forget, too, that this is hair tonic | 
night if you are using it three times a week. 

Thursday: The week’s flitting by. Soon— | 
tomorrow or Saturday perhaps—there’ll be | 
a dance on your day’s programme. So let’s 
think about the parts we'll be displaying 
when we put on evening dress. Neck, back 
and arms—just a little attention tonight 
will prepare them for our best décolleté 
frock. 

Give them a special scrubbing in your 
bath this evening, with a flesh brush—a 
long handled one for your back—or a loofah 
sponge. Work up a lather with your soap 
and work it well into the skin. The friction 
and the action of the soap will battle with 
the impurities in the skin that result in 
unsightly things like goose-flesh or redness. 
Remember your elbows, too; and while you 
are about it, give your legs a scrubbing. 
Then smooth nourishing cream into your 
neck and arms, and get some one to smooth 
a little into your back. If your elbows are 
discolored screw half a lemon into them 
before creaming. Lemon will help to bleach 
your arms, if they require it. 

Friday: We'll let ourselves off lightly 
tonight, because we might be going out, or 
we might have things to get ready for the 
week end. Just a few minutes for keeping 
the under-arms dainty with either a razor 
or a depilatory. At the same time, if they | 
need it, use a depilatory on the legs. Then | 
tomorrow before we go out, we can use a | 
mild deodorant-—the kind you can use with 
impunity twenty-four hours after removing 
hair. We might like to linger over our baths 
tonight and experiment with a new kind of 
bath salts or dusting powder. And then, 
of course, this is another hair tonic night. 

Saturday: Every one of us will want to 
look her best tonight, for there’s sure to be 
something nice happening. Perhaps it’s * 
dance or a bridge, or just some friends 
dropping in for the evening. So let’s ceize | 





Three Girls competed in this 


BEAUTY CONTEST 


and she who Won 
had a Lovely Skin 





uing’s Beauty Contest. The others lost!’’ 


OU’VE often heard it said, ‘Her 

face is her fortune.’’ What is 
true of the woman with beautiful 
features is equally true of the 
woman with lovely skin. For if 
your skin is fresh and vibrantly 
alive, you’ve passed the most im- 
portant test of beauty. 

A lovely skin is not entirely the 
gift of Nature. It may be cultivated 
—with Calay’s gentle care. For the 


**When she entered the room, she entered one of life’s daily 
Beauty Contests. The cther girls were as smartly dressed... 
as talented. But her skin was exquisite. She won this eve- 


If you are a woman, you are 
in a daily Beauty Contest. 
You are competing with 
every woman in your social 
set .. . with strangers, too. 
But if your skin is lovely, 
you will surely win! Let 
gentle Calay help! 






oa 


Lather your face well with 
Calay and warm water. Then 
rinse with cold water. Now your 
skin is immaculately fresh—ready 
for your other beauty aids. 








This is creamy-white Calay, the 
Soap of Beautiful Women. Look 
for it in the new green and yel- 
low, Cellophane-sealed wrapper! 


first step to an exquisite complex- 
ion is deep cleanliness. And Calay’s 
creamy lather keeps your skin im- 
maculate-—-soft and fresh and 
flower-like. 

Calay is the safest beauty soap 
of all for your precious skin. Safe 
—because it is pure and mild. No 
coloring matter— no harsh ‘‘chalki- 
ness’’ to dry the natural oils. Try 
Calay. Get a dozen cakes today! 


Copr. 1932, Procter & Gamble Co., Ltd, 


Catay_- 


THE SOAP OF 


BEAUTIFUL 


WOMEN 
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“TOM said... 





my LIPS looked 
COMMON!” 


“MAGINE! And yet common is just 

the word any man would use for 
that painted look. And my lips did 
look painted!” 

Look critically at your own lips... 
have they that obvious look that men 
detest so? Do they look actually coated 
with paint? 

Why take chances? Use Tangee and 
your lips can’t look painted. Because 
Tangee isn’t paint... it’s different. 

In the stick, Tangee looks positively 
orange ... but wait! Once on your lips 
it changes, right before your eyes, to 
the one shade of rose most becoming 
to you! 

And Tangee is soothing ... it has a 
cold cream base. Besides, it’s permanent 

.. and even waterproof. Try it today 
...at any druggist’s or cosmetic 
counter. Or send 10¢ for Miracle Make- 


up Set. 


Cheeks Mustn't Look 
Painted, Either! 
Tangee Rouge changes on 
the cheeks— just the way 
Tangee changes on the lips. 
It gives the color most be- 

coming to you. 

When youget TangeeLip- 
stick, ask for Tangee Rouge. 
End that “painted look!” 














TRY TANGEE LIPSTICK AND ROUGE 
Send 10¢ for Miracle Make-up Set 
ere ee we ee ee ee seer ee ee @rewewe 


PaLtMeERS Limitep, Dept. CT10 
: 750 Vitre Street, West, Montreal, Canada ; 
Please ( 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10f. 
send your miracle make-up set to: ' 
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LET'S PRETEND 


| 
| By MABEL BLACKBURN 
| 


Delightful stories about the author of “Alice in Wonderland” 


He thought he saw a banker's clerk 
Descending from a bus; 

| He looked again and found it was 

A hippopotamus; 

“If this should stay to dine,”” he said, 

“There won't be much for us!” 

| He thought he saw a rattlesnake 

That questioned him in Greek; 

He looked again and found it was 
The middle of next week. 

“The one thing I regret,”’ he said, 
“Ts that it cannot speak.” 


TRANGE, nonsensical verses, are they 

not? And you have probably forgot- 
ten their origin, unless, of course, you 
can open the back-door of memory and 
reveal those happy days which stretch back 
into the daguerreotypic mistiness of the 
past. 

Ah, and now you have remembered the 
quotation and perhaps the name of the 
story, ““The Mad Gardener.”” But somehow 
the author’s name seems vague. Let me 
|remind you; let me point out that the 
| civilized world is remembering—or should 
ibe, the 100th anniversary of the birth, at 
| Daresbury, England, of Lewis Carroll, who 
| probably won a wider fame than any man 
produced by a country that has given great 
poets, artists, soldiers, sailors and statesmen 
to Britain. 

I have often thought that somewhere, 
perhaps in a small corner of high heaven, 
there is a place reserved for men and women 
who have spent their earthly lives in making 
others happy. And part of that beautiful 
garden—for so it must be—is ruled by two 

kings whose courtiers are endless crowds of 
| little children, who are reigned to silence by 
those epochal words, “Once upon a time!” 

One king is a Dane, Hans Christian 
Andersen; the other is an Englishman whose 
pen name was Lewis Carroll, and who was 
christened Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. But 
who cares about his real name? It was 
Lewis Carroll who wrote the immortal chap- 
ters of the Golden Book of Childhood which 
children of all ages know as Alice in Wonder- 
‘land and As in a Looking Glass. 

I doubt if in this year of great centenaries 
there is one who made for greater happiness 
to children, whether grown-up or otherwise, 
than the birth of Lewis Carroll at Dares- 
bury Parsonage, Cheshire. 

The author of the ‘Alice’ books was the 
son of the Rev. Charles Dodgson, and the 
eldest of a family of eleven children. He 
spent eleven years at Daresbury before his 
father became vicar of Croft, on the 
Durham-Yorkshire border. And in that 
small, secluded spot young Dodgson wrote 
| his first story. Afterward he went to Rugby 
|School, and then to Christ Church, Oxford, 
before he was ordained a clergyman himself. 

Alice in Wonderland was conceived on the 
Thames in 1862 while boating with the three 
small children of Dr. Liddell, dean of Christ 
Church. The original of Alice, the dean’s 
|daughter, is still alive. She is Mrs. Har- 
igreave, now in her eighties, and she is to 
‘unveil a tablet to Lewis Carroll's memory in 
‘Columbia University. 
| Ihave made a pilgrimage to see the noble 
| Normal pulpit from which the Rev. Charles 
Dodgson preached, and the little village in 
which the great master of happy wonder 
‘and laughter was born. 

Little of the old house can be seen today; 
lonly the gateposts leading to the original 
| vicarage remain, for his father’s house has 
been replaced by a more modern building. 
But the same grounds where Lewis Carroll 
made his first acquaintance with, then pets 
of, the caterpillars, snails, rabbits and other 
garden pirates who figure largely in his 
wonderful books, still remain as they were 
when he delved into the queer world of 
make-believe. 


1 














— born one hundred years ago. 


Lewis Carroll grew up amid the company 


of famous men and women, but it was three | 


little children who inspired him to write his 
immortal books, and Alice, the dean’s 
daughter, became his prominent character. 

Alice has told the story of how she became 
the little girl who has thrilled with wonder 
millions of other little girls and boys all 
over the world: 

“The beginning of Alice was told me one 
hot afternoon when the sun was so fierce 
that we deserted the boat and took refuge 
in the cooler shade of a hayrick. Here, 
from all three of us children, came the 
age-old petition, ‘Tell us a story!’ And so 
began the ever delightful tale.” 

Copies of Lewis Carroll's tales have gone 


over the world since that time. They have | 


been translated into every language except 
Chinese, for General Ho Chien, in April of 
last year, issued an edict forbidding the use 
of the books among school children on the 
ground that “to attribute the power of 
human language to beasts is an insult to the 
human race, and any children reading such 
books must inevitably regard animals and 
human beings on the same level; and this 
would be disastrous.” 

But deep down in that glorious world of 
“Let’s Pretend” I know there are few men 
or women who have added so much in the 
way of quaint, lovable sayings, some with 
much stern truth behind their humor, than 
Lewis Carroll. 

It is, I think, the nonsensical verses which 
give so much charm to his work. 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 

Of cabbages and kings. 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 

And whether pigs have wings.” 


That pleasant walk and talk of the Walrus 
and the Carpenter, with their innocent little 
friends, the Oysters, is, perhaps, the most 
immortal walk in fiction. It is reality to 


many thousands of grown-up people as well | 


as their children. And the same applies to 
the Jabberwock. Every man and boy with 
the spirit of adventure has slain a Jabber- 
wock. And there are young girls today who 
have gone forth to battle with that illusive 
creature “with eyes of flame.” 


“Come to my arms, my beamish boy. Oh, 
frabious day! 

Callooh! Callay! He chortled in his joy!” 

“‘And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whifting through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came!” 


But apart from his books, Lewis Carroll 
was a lovable man, with a great, far-reaching 
influence upon children, and much sense and 
understanding of men. To a little child, 
who told him she didn’t know how to begin 
her prayers, he said: 

“If you will always address God in your 
prayers as, ‘My Dear Father in Heaven,’ 
you will find it will help you so much that 
you will never be at a loss to continue.” 


He lived his life wisely, humorously, and | 


well. It is only thirty-five years ago since 
he paid a visit to his sister’s house at Guild- 
ford, at Christmas time. There he caught a 
chill which turned to influenza, and he died 
January 14, 1898. His body lies in the 


pleasant earth of Surrey; his soul is in that | 


rare garden of God where live those who 
have supremely loved their fellow men and, 
above all, their children. His heart, his 
humor, his kindly wit and fun, wander 
through the pages of his books which are 
familiar in nearly every household of the 
world today. 
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More Years 
Ma Youth 










Instantly... gives to your skin that... 
soft...vivacious ... youthful touch. 
Blemishes and wrinkles yield to 4 
fascinating Ivory toned Beauty that 
takes away years from your appear- 
ance. Start its use to-day. 


| ASA GOURAUD 

White, Flesh and 
Rachel Shades 
Send 10¢ for TRIAL SIZE 


kins & Son, Montreal 
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For Children’s Hair 
/ Your child will have glor- 


iously lovely hair if you 


use Evan Williams Sham- 
| {f poos regularly. 
Buy “Camomile” for fair 
hair; “Ordinary” for dark 
, hair, at your druggists. 
moported from England 
} sol D EVERY WHE RE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED. MONTREAL 


SHANIPOO } 
Gas in the Stomach 
Ils Dangerous 


| Recommends Daily Use of Bisurated 
Magnesia to Overcome Trouble 
Caused by Acid Indigestion 


ea 


Gas in the stomach accompanied by a 
full, bloated feeling after eating are al- 
most certain evidence of the presence of 
excessive hydrochloric acid in the stomach, 
creating so-called “acid indigestion.” 

Acid stomachs are dangerous because 
too much acid irritates the delicate lin- 
ing of the stomach, often leading to gas- 
tritis accompanied by serious stomach 
uleers. Food ferments and sours, creating 
the distressing gas which distends the 
stomach and hampers the normal func- 
tions of the vital internal organs, often 
affecting the heart. 

It is the worst of folly to neglect such 


} a serious condition or to treat with ordi- 
nary digestive aids which have no neu- 
tralizing effect on the stomach acids. 


Instead get from any druggist a little 
Bisurated Magnesia and take a teaspoon- 
ful in water right after eating. This will 
drive the gas, wind and bloat right out 
of the body, sweeten the stomach, neutral- 
| ize the excess acid and prevent its forma- 
tion and there is no sourness, gas or pain. 
| Bisurated Magnesia (in powder form — 
never in liquid or milk) is harmless to the 
stomach, inexpensive to take and the best 
form of magnesia for stomach purposes. 
It is used by thousands of people who 
enjoy their meals with no more fear of 
| indigestion. 
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and they would help to disguise the height 
of the forehead. If you like, you could have 
just a thin fringe cut on one side of the 
forehead, andslet the hair tip over the other. 
Too heavy a fringe or one that is cut right 
across the forehead would, however, accen- 
tuate the nose. 

Incidentally, you know, you can do a lot 
with rouge to help a thin face. By blending 
the rouge out across the cheeks almost to 
the ear and keeping the rouge line above 
the level of the mouth, the face can appear 
to be wider and fuller. Keep the rouge away 
from the nose in order to make it appear 
smaller. 

The best way to learn to fingerwave your 
hair yourself is to have the hairdresser do 
it two or three times. A professional finger- 
wave will start your hair in the way it 
should go, and then it will be easier for 
you to attend to it yourself afterward. 
Watch the operator carefully and try io 
imitate her movements. Dampen the 
hair either with steam or with a waving 
lotion, and then press the waves in where 
you want them very firmly between the 
second and third fingers, or you can press 
them into place between the sides of the 
hands. Place a net over the hair and runa 
hairpin down the line of the wave to 
accentuate them. Keep the wave in place 
with hairpins, and leave the net on all 
night. You will soon get into the way of 
waving your own hair if it is at all manage- 
able. Don’t use the waving lotion every 
night; once or twice a week will be quite 
sufficient, but be sure to steam your hair 
each night and repeat the performance of 
tying your hair up in a net. 


Freckles 


AN vou tell me any remedy to take away 

freckles? My hair has a tendency to be 
red and every summer they come, but a powder 
really will not cover them up. Will wearing a 
hat to shield me from the sun do any good, or 
ts it the wind that brings them? 


AM AFRAID that freckles are far harder 

to get rid of than to acquire. In fact, 
the only real way to cure them is to avoid 
them. You can, you know, with a little 
care. For instance, whenever you go out to 
play tennis or swim or lie on the beach in 
the strong sunlight, leave a good foundation 
cream beneath your powder. Then the 
cream and the powder will protect your 
skin to good effect from the rays of the 
sun. Always take off the old make-up and 
apply fresh foundation and powder before 
you go out into the sun. Then there is the 
question of not wearing hats in the summer 
time. If you have a skin that freckles easily, 
it is simply ruinous to go without a hat all 
che time. When you are playing tennis, 
you can wear an eye shade, and if you are 
lying on the beach you can wear a large 
beac! hat and still be very becoming. 

The unfortunate thing about bleaches for 
freckles is that when they are strong enough 
to fade the freckles completely, they are 
also strong enough to harm the skin. It 
simply isn’t worth while taking chances 
with strong bleaches, although there are 
many very good mild bleaches you can 
buy that are made from such vegetable 
ingredients as lemon, cucumber, straw- 
berries, etc. Freckles never actually dis- 
appear—-they remain under the skin, ready 
to come through when the first strong sun 
rays meet the skin, but they fade so that 
they are scarcely noticed when the cold 
weather comes along. Mild bleaches, too, 
fade them to a certain extent. The butter- 
milk and lemon bleach you mentioned is 
an excellent mild bleach. You say it had 
no effect on your skin. If that is so, I am 
wondering if you used it consistently. It 
is not a bleach that can be used once to 
get results. It must be used every day to 
keep the freckles in check. A mixture of 
one cupful of milk to the juice of one lemon 
makes a pleasant bleach to use. If you 
come out of the sun and find you have 
developed a new crop of freckles, dash some 


cold water over your face immediately. 
This, while simple, will help to fade them. 


Reddened Skin 


I should use as a skin bleach? I have a 
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ILL you please advise me as to what | WwW A 


very tender skin and even lemon makes it peel. | 
My hands and arms are always red no matter 
what I use, so surely there must be something | 
I can use. I see other women around me | 
always white even after doing all their own 
housework—which I do not—and I never 
seem to get the sunburn removed as quickly as 
others. | 


INCE your skin is so sensitive, you | 

really should not try to tan too much. | 
Protect your arms and hands with a good 
hand lotion before you go out into the 
sun, and protect them with powder, too. 
This will protect them to a certain extent. | 
I hestitate to recommend you to wear long | 
sleeves because I know how pleasant short | 
sleeves are in the summer time. But surely 
it would be best to give your skin a chance 
to become soft and white again. A long | 
loose sleeve would not be hot at all, and it | 
would afford your arms much needed pro- 
tection. 

Your face, of course, should be protected 
from the sun with a good foundation cream. 
Remove your make-up and apply fresh | 
cream and powder before going out into the 
sun. 

Lemon, while an excellent bleach, does 
have a drying tendency. I would suggest 
that you use buttermilk for your face. 
Bathe your face with it each night. Butter- | 
milk and cornmeal mixed to a paste is | 
wonderfully softening and whitening for the 
arms and hands and the neck, too. Allow 
the paste to remain on for a few minutes 
and then wash off with lukewarm water. 
Do this every day. 

I expect it is unnecessary to mention 
hand lotions. Do you keep a bottle handy | 
in the bathroom and in the kitchen? Always | 
smooth a few drops into your hands after 
they have been immersed in water and 
apply it last thing at night also. 








A Child’s Hair | 


SHOULD Itke to get your advice on the 

care of my little girl’s hair. She ts three | 
years old and has a nice head of brown hair | 
which has a copper glint in it, and although 
she had not curly hatr when she was born, it 
came curly with the new hair. Now, however, 
it has grown quite long and doesn’t hold the 
curls very well. A friend advises me to put 
it in just two rags at night without wetting it 
at all. Is this injurious to the hair? I have 
not had it cut at all and didn’t want to, but tt is 
very fine hair and soft. Would cutting thicken 
it. The new hair underneath is curly. I rub 
it with warm olive oil before a shampoo and 
wash with cocoanut oil. Is this the right 
treatment? 


your little girl is lucky in having such 
good care taken of her hair. Not many 
mothers realize the importance of early care | 
of children’s hair. I don’t think that cutting 
the hair will do it any harm, although it will 
not thicken it. You will find that it is easier 
to tempt the curl into the ends when they | 
are short. Brush the hair up, not straight 
down and flat to the head. 

Warm olive oil is splendid, used as you 
are doing before a shampoo, but I think 
perhaps you are using too much grease on 
the hair if you are also using cocoanut oil. 
You can’t really improve on the simple 
shampoo with Castile or pure, mild soap 
for children’s hair. Don't, of course, use the 
soap directly on the scalp, but jell it by 
flaking it up and pouring boiling water 
over it. You can make a quantity to last 
for several shampoos at one melting. 

I wouldn’t use rags on your child’s hair, if 
I were you. They have a tendency to break 
and split the hair, and while they will give a 
temporary wave, they certainly won’t 
develop the natural wave that is already in | 
the hair. 





just won’t have 
any other Colors but Glazo’s 













THE GLAZO 
COLOR CHART 
OF AUTHENTIC 

NAIL SHADES. 
IS APPROVED 
BY LEADING 
BEAUTY AND 
FASHION 
AUTHORITIES * 


Y 


| 


The largest selling combination mani- 
cure package in the world—that’s the 
famous Glazo Twin Package. Simply 
because the smartest women wouldn't 
think of wearing any other nail polish. 

For Glazo colors are the loveliest 
... the most alluring of all. And Glazo 
is the easiest of all polishes to apply 
—which makes just no trouble at 
all of the smart modern trick of va- 
rying the tone of your nails to suit 
the costume, the place, or the man. 

Every good virtue you'll find in 
Glazo, with none of the streaking or 
fading, the chipping or peeling so 
common to other brands—even ex- 
pensive ones. And even the deepest 
shades of Glazo remove with per- 







Glazo Liquid Polish and 
Polish Remover — come 
together in this famous 
twin package. Both for 50c. 


Zs 

' Glazo Cuticle Remover 
Creme—-is the new gentle 
way to soften and remove 
excess cuticle. 50¢ a tube. 


GLAZO 


POLISH AND REMOVER - ONLY 50c 


fect ease and do not stain the nails. 

For the sake of smart variety, keep 
several of the color-perfect Glazo 
shades at your dressing table. The 
thrifty Twin Package brings you both 
Polish and Remover—enough for 
dozens of exquisite manicures, 50c. 


* Select 2 or more 
of the Authentic Glazo Colors 


Wy NATURAL—delicately accents the natural 
7 tones of the finger-nail. 
($7? SHELL—is a lovely pastel pink of flower 


Eas ; abe 
rN petals—alluringly feminine. 

ty ) FLAME—a delightful coral shade, one of 
vy the smartest of 1932 colors. 

7 GERANIUM—an enchanting rose shade 
7 for your gayest occasions. 

i ) COLORLESS—gives a clear brilliance to 
NY your finger-nails. 


THE 
SMART 
MANICURE 


MADE IN CANADA 


THE GLAZO COMPANY, Inc., Dept. GB-102 
P.O, Box 2320, Montreal 
I enclose 10¢ for sample kit containing Glazo 
Liquid Polish. Polish Remover, and Cuticle 
| Remover Créme. (Check shade of Polish 
| preferred) 
() Natural 







(2 Shell C) Flame 
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Me white hand 


stir 2 many heart 





But no one likes 
the rasping touch of 
dry, rough hands 


RE YOUR hands caressingly 
soft, as you want them, or do 
they feel unpleasantly dry and 
harsh? Do they chap easily —show 
tiny lines, increasing redness— 
look just a bit old? 

Specialists say the skin of the 
hands is almost invariably too dry 
—robbed of its softening elements 
by the dryness of our overheated 
homes, by exposure to cold, by 
constant washing. 

_ Torestore these precious soften- 
ing elements—(lacking nowadays 
in even youthful hands) doctors 
prescribe one marvelous skin res- 
torative. 

And another for whitening. 

They find both are needed to 
keep the hands supple, white, and 
smooth. 

You can get these two ingredi- 





Its two famous ingredients keep hands 
soft and white 


ents blended in one fragrant sil- 
very liquid —Jergens Lotion. 

Just smooth a little of this deli- 
cate lotion onto your hands. How 
thirstily dry skin drinks it up! 
Absorbs it completely—there’s no 
trace of stickiness. Instantly hands 
are comforted, tense lines relax— 
roughness disappears. 

Many women are using Jergens 

Lotion as a powder base, too, 
because of the lovely flower-like 
smoothness it gives the skin. 
Don’t let another day pass without the 
wonderful comfort Jergens Lotion brings. 
Get it at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter—50c. Or the economical large 
bottle—$1. 


Cfergent_Lotion 


MADE IN CANADA 
FREE The Andrew Jergens Company, 5604 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


NN Mi, a ose Maa bcencieadpebhsebs se sp eka 


bottle 
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|half an hour to doctor our complexions. 
Let’s give ourselves a facial. 

It is a good idea to begin this treatment 
| by applying cold cream before one’s bath. 
| Pat it on and then wipe it off and spread 
la thin layer of cold cream on again, allowing 
it to remain while you bathe. Then cleanse 
the face with a mild skin tonic or an astrin- 
| gent if the skin is greasy, and you are ready 
for your facial. 

You might choose to use the egg mask I 
mentioned in the August issue, but remem- 
|ber that it should not be employed more 
often than once a month. A mud pack is 
good, and is especially helpful for an oily 
skin. Apply the mud evenly over the face 
except just around the eyes, and allow it to 
dry on without moving the facial muscles. 
Remove with warm water and absorbent 
cotton, and rinse first with warm and then 
with cold water, finally patting on a nourish- 
ing cream. 

Another refreshing tonic that is particu- 
| larly good for the oily skin is the astringent 
mask. Place a large piece of absorbent 
cotton so that it completely covers the face, 
leaving holes for the nose and mouth. Then 
soak the cotton with your astringent, renew- 
ing the astringent several times while the 
mask is still on the face. Leave it on for five 
or ten minutes. 

The dry skin needs lots of nourishing 
cream. Try a treatment of toilet oatmeal 
and almond oil after cleansing some 
Saturday and see how soft and smooth it 
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leaves the skin. Mix the oatmeal and oil to 
a smooth paste and pat it on the face and 
neck. Leave it on for five minutes and then 
repeat the application. Then apply nourish- 
ing cream, using not a kneading but a firm 
smoothing motion, remembering the fol- 
lowing massage movements: 

From chin to ear; from chin upward 
across the cheek to the temple; from mouth 
upward and out across the cheek bone to 
the temple; around the mouth; down each 
side of the nose; across the forehead; from 
the bridge of the nose to the hair line; and 
around the eyes from the nose out on the 
eyelids, round and in toward the nose 
beneath the eyes. 

Concentrate on any unflattering lines by 
patting on the forehead and gently stroking 
on the mouth and cheek lines with the 
cushions of the fingers. Massage the neck 
with a lifting movement, using the V formed 
by the thumb and forefinger, from the base 
of the throat to the chin. If there is the 
suspicion of a double chin, get busy with an 
astringent and a patter, or you can use the 
backs of the hands. Pat briskly, even 
unkindly, and you will notice a distinct 
improvement in the profile of your jaw-line. 

So there we have our week’s beauty 
routine. A chore for every day, and a fresh, 
trim appearance to repay us for our trouble. 
Just try it for a week and see how simple and 
effective a programme it really makes. 
It’s all, as I said before, in having a system! 


Y our Beauty Pp roblems 


If you would like personal advice on your own problem, 
write to Annabelle Lee, enclose a stam ped 
addressed envelope 


Y EYEBROWS are rather sparse where 

they curve. Quite a few are growing 
down toward the eye. If I pluck them out, 
I won't have anything to cover up the spot. 
I am fifteen and in third year high school 
Nearly all the girls have theirs plucked. 
What should I do? 


POUR best plan would be to try olive 
| oil or vaseline to sparse parts each 
night. As the hair grows in, you can pluck 
jout any straggly hairs to keep the line of 
the eyebrow as you want it. I wouldn't 
advise plucking the eyebrows too strenu- 
ously. Simply pluck out the few straggling 
hairs that have grown out of place. When 
you pluck them out always pull the hairs 
|out the same way that they grow, or they 
| will grow back out of kilter. 








Some Foot Ills 


FIND the letters you write very helpful. 

I wish to thank you for the interest you 
have taken. 
| I’ve seen a cute pair of sandals but they 
‘won't be any use to me unless you can help 
me. My toenails have become very thick. 
The second toenails are growing very funnily. 
On one foot the corners have turned in and on 
the other, the nail ts growing a little sideways. 
The nails are discolored. 


A A matter of fact, you couldn’t get a 
better shoe than a sandal for that 
| toenail condition. You must have been 
wearing shoes which pressed too heavily on 
ithe toenails. If they did not actually 
| cramp the toes together, they certainly 
‘could not have allowed your toes full play. 
Since apparently the condition has only 
just started, I think you will find that it 
will right itself if you are careful to wear 
| shoes which give your toes plenty of room. 
|The crooked toenail will gradually come 
back to normal, but it is the other toenail 
|which you will have to watch carefully. 
You have the beginning there of an ingrown 
toe-nail, and they, you know, are very 
painful and difficult to cure when they 
become serious. Since it is not serious yet, 
you can help it by gently lifting up the 
corners of the nail and placing underneath 
| the nail a tiny pledget of absorbent cotton. 


Change the cotton at least once or twice a 
day. It will gradually force the nail away 
from the flesh. 

If the nail is more serious than I think 
it is—that is, if it is at all painful and is 
actually growing into the toe, your best 
plan would be to see a chiropodist about it. 
A small pad of absorbent cotton placed 
between the toes with the ingrown toe- 
nails and the toes next to them, will prevent 
the toes from pressing against each other. 
The discoloration of the nails, of course, 
is due to the same cause. Try to go bare- 
footed as much as possible, not only on the 
beach but in your own room when you 
have a half hour or so to yourself. When 
you cut your nails, cut them straight across 
the top. Don’t have them rounded. 


Good Looks 


AY I ask a few questions which are of 

interest to me? I ama girl of eighteen, 
Jive feet, eight inches tall, and weigh 124 
pounds. Is this correct? As I nave straight, 
dark blonde hair and a long thin face with 
large nose, what would be a suitable coiffure? 
I have been wearing it dipped around my 
face with a few curls on my high forehead. 
Is this suitable? I would like some information 
regarding finger-waving. 


ACCORDING to the standard table of 
weights, you are nine pounds under- 
weight. You should try to build yourself 
up to approach 133 pounds. You can easily 
stand it. Rest and plenty of nourishing 
food will help you to add on a few pounds. 
Drink lots of milk. An egg-nogg once a 
day in addition to your regular meals is an 
excellent thing to take. 

You do not tell me whether you wear 
your hair long or short. If your forehead is 
not too high, you could adopt a style which 
swirls back from the forehead to one side, 
the hair waving more thickly over one side 
than the other. This style of hairdressing 
would tend to make your nose look smaller, 
and if your hair is thick, it should be very 
becoming. Let the tip of the ears show on 
one side and bring the hair thickly over the 
other. Let the hair wave widely around the 
head. Bangs are quite the fashion just now 
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it trouble you very much if we sent her now, 
this year, instead?” 

“Away! To school!’’ David stared across 
the table for the moment in genuine sur- 
prise. ‘‘But, Celia, she’s not much more than 
a baby.” 

“I know.” Celia’s glance did not meet 
his, and she fingered a spoon rather ner- 
vously. “Only, it wouldn’t be so hard for 
her, not having known much of real home 
life She paused, but David's eyes 
were growing thoughtful now, almost as if 
he did not hear. ‘‘And after that 
slight hesitation. ‘I probably shan’t be 
feeling very well until the spring ; 

“Why, Celia?” And in that moment 
even June was forgotten. His whole dark 
face seemed to light up. But Celia’s eyes 
retained their gravity. She was glad, of 
course, for David's sake, but just now 
“And so,”’ she went on steadily, “it would be 
better, I think, David. Later on. if she’s not 
really happy or anything like that, we could 
see. 

After that, David readily came round to 
her point of view. Certainly; and especially 
since Celia wished it, it was by far the best 
thing. To have the care of June removed 
when she was needing extra rest and care 
herself. He was comfortably, almost cheer- 
fully reassuring. ‘‘She’ll probably settle 
down very happily. They'd make quite a 
fuss of her—a kid like that.” 

He would not, though, under any cir- 
cumstances, let Celia guess the weight that 
was lifting from his heart. For he could 
never have as much as suggested it himself; 
but with June no longer there to display her 
bright hair, her freckles, impish smile and 
tantalizing questions concerning ‘‘my real 
daddy,”’ things would be different. Life 
would slip back into its normal, happy ways. 


3ut it was not so easy at first—sending 
June. For June passionately rebelled, and 
when her mother proved firm, clung to 


David wildly. ‘Please don’t let mother 
make me go. You can make her stop. Tell 
her you want me here.”” David raised worried 
eyes above the red gold head burrowed 
against his chest, to Celia’s; and in that 
instant David might have wavered. But 
Celia was pale and tense. ‘June! Leave 
David alone,’’ quite sharply. ‘Come here 
and listen to me like a good girl.” 

David's brows were knit, knowing some- 
how that in that moment she resented the 
child having turned to him. ‘June, you'll 
like it, really,”’ he urged, a trifle weakly, 
aware somewhere deep within of a vague 
shame he dared not voice. 

June twisted rebelliously away. Her 
voice was high with fear and anger. ‘“‘Well, 
why did you ever have me here if you send 
me away so soon?” It was a question which 
they could not or would not answer. It wasa 
relief to David, and it must have been to 
Celia too, when finally she was settled in a 
school, separated from them by eighty miles 
of Gulf waters, and they were left alone. 

And presently it did seem as if life might 
be happier. At first, despite himself, David 
worried, and then the letters from June’s 
mistress came, completely satisfactory in 
every way. June wrote herself in funny 
sprawling hand, that school was nice and 
she slept in a room with Pamela Hardwick 
who had six brothers and two _ rabbits. 
David smiled at Celia, relieved. ‘I’m glad 
she’s happy.” 

“So am I.” 

David frowned a trifle stubbornly then. 
The house was quiet now; he knew that well 
enough. But she had wished it so. He had 
no guilty conscience on that score, and by 
next year, when Celia was well again, it 
might be different. 

At first he revelled selfishly in the quiet- 
ness of the evenings; Celia’s grave, upturned 
face of greeting; the way she sat opposite 
him before the fire, intent on sewing; her 
quiet attention to his welfare. And then 
slowly he began to realize that it was all too 
quiet; that her kisses were without real life 
or warmth; her silences reflective more than 
companionable. All the vivid gaiety of the 
summer changed into a wan, listless Celia 
he could not understand. 

But it came quite without warning; that 
night, when out of a rather doubtful sense 


that this should have been one of the 
happiest periods of their lives, he had tried 
to speak to her of his own pleasure; and she 
had startled him by throwing down her 
work, and facing. him with flaming cheeks. 
“Why should it make me happy to bear 
your child, when She stopped, 


frightened despite herself, at the sudden | 


whiteness of his face. 


That seemed an interminable silence, for | 


his eyes never left her own. ‘When I’m 
not Barry O’Brien. When you only married 
me for the comforts of a home ” he 
spoke, his voice low and level. And perhaps 
she knew in that moment that the words 
were forced from a hurt as great as her own, | 
for she started after him as he moved toward 
the door. “David, don’t be absurd. 
I didn’t mean that. David, it was June 

He wheeled about. ‘Oh, June!’’ scath- | 
ingly, between set teeth. And after a pause. | 
“What about June?” | 

“What about June, indeed!’ Sheer indig- | 
nation blazed in Celia’s eyes, and any | 
resolve she may have had to keep silent was 
shattered in that moment. ‘When she has | 
to be sent away because of your ridiculous | 
jealousies. When you take it out on a} 
defenseless child who has no idea what it’s | 
all about. Comforts of home! How can you | 
talk such nonsense, when you would even | 
turn out my only child... ” 

He stared, for he had hardly believed it 
possible that Celia could look like that, and | 
in return she scarcely recognized the angry | 
shortness of his voice. ‘‘That’s nonsense 
Celia,”’ despite the dark flush that had over- 
spread his entire face. ‘‘You know I’ve 
never been unkind to June, or persuaded 
you to send her.”’ 

“You pride yourself on that! You didn’t 
mind letting me send her. If you knew how 
I hoped you'd have the decency and sense to 
understand.” 

“How could I understand your silences? 
I’m not a superman. You know if you’d 
said to me reasonably .. . ” 

“Reasonably! To you!’”’ And so it went | 
on foolishly, both quite a little right, and 
both knowing there had been something | 
radically wrong about it all. Until David | 
slammed the front door sharply, and went | 
aut coatless and bareheaded into the dark- | 
ness of the night. 





AYTER THAT, it seemed incredible that 
David should drive his car into the 
city, park outside his office building, and | 
find June. June herself, curled shivering in | 
a small heap behind a stone pillar by the | 
steps; who hurled herself upon him in an 
excited confusion of arms and legs. “‘Daddy! 
I just prayed you'd come. Daddy, I'm glad. 
I didn’t know the way farther than your 
building, and it would have been so cold all 
night.”’ 

“June, my dear kid!’’ And David was so | 
utterly astounded that he sat down on the | 
top step and drew her close. In that moment | 
Celia and all the wretchedness of their argu- 
ment and worries were forgotten. “Where in | 
the wide world did you come from?” 

“T ran away. That's where I came from.” 
At his stifled exclamation June buried a 
shamed face against his shoulder, but | 
wriggled ecstatically, none the less, in his} 
grasp. “I just got tired of being there, and | 
wanted you and mother. So I ran away | 
while they were having dinner and a nice 
boy I found showed me the right street car. 
And I asked lots of people how to find the 
boat and I said to the ticket man I wanted a 
half fare. And he looked at me very sur- | 
prised,”” she rushed on hurriedly, “but I | 
was so used to travelling alone I just looked | 
at him back and said ‘I mean it, please!’ ” 
She tilted back her head with unconscious 
emphasis in the telling, and David in that 
swift relief to feel that she was safe with 
him, could not quite help a quickly stifled 
laugh at the picture. ‘‘So I came; and when 
I didn’t know how to get home I just came 
here because I knew the way, that’s all. 
I’m glad you found me, daddy. Let’s go 
home now, shall we?” 

“June, hold on a minute.” His encircling 
arm was very tight. He knew that he was 
trembling too—to think that Celia’s June 
should have made such a venture all alone, | 











does the SOCIETY woman wear 
TINTED nails or NATURAL? 


Gowns from Bergdorf Goodman 


Both She varies her polish 


with her gown, using all colors 
from palest to deepest + + » SAYS 


> . . 
world’s authority on manicure 


To TinT orn Not TO TINT... any really 
smart society lady would sniff—smartly, 
of course —at such a narrow point of view. 

The instant she saw the new nail shades 
she realized that the big idea was Variety. 

She suited her actions to her words and 
now you can only guess what color nails 
she'll appear in if you know what color 
frock she’s going to wear. Which she 
knows very well simply makes her more 
devastating! 


So iF you WANT to keep up with 
“Smart Society,” get out your wardrobe 
and decide now what nail tint you'll wear 
with which frock. See how much more 
interest the oldest rag has with new nails! 
It’s all worked out for you by an expert in 
the chart at the right. 

But don’t forget that quality counts! 
Cutex Liquid Polish simply hasn’t a flaw 
. . . It flows on in a smooth, even sheen, 
and dries practically instantly. It is safe 
from all temptation to peel, crack, streak 
or fade. And is blessed with an ability to 
glitter and gleam for days on end. 

Pick your favorite shades today. 


NorTHAM WARREN, Montreal, New York, Parts. 


CUTEX 
Liquid Blish 
ONLY 35* 
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Natural just slightly emphasizes the 
natural pink of your nails. Goes with all 
costumes—is best with bright colors— 
red, blue, green, purple and orange. 

e 
Rose is a lovely feminine shade, good 
with any dress, pale or vivid. Charming 
with pastel pink, blue, lavender ... smart 
with hunter green, black and brown. 

- 
Coral naiis are bewilderingly lovely 
with white, pale pink, beige, gray. . . 
black and dark brown. Wear it also with 
deeper colors (except red) if not too in- 
tense. e 


Cardinal is deep and" exotic. Con- 
trasts excitingly with black, white, or pale 
shades. Wear Cardinal in your festive 
moods—-be sure your lipstick matches! 


e 
Colorless is conservatively correct at 
any time. Choose it for ‘‘difficult”’ colors! 


FOLLOW THIS EASY CUTEX MANICURE... 
Scrub nails. Then remove old lifeless cuticle 
andcleanse beneath nail tips with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover & Nail Cleanser. Remove old polish 
with Cutex Liquid Polish Remover and brush 
on the shade of Cutex Liquid Polish that best 
suits your costume. End with Cutex Nail 
White, Pencil or Cream, under tips for accent. 
Before retiring, use Cutex Cuticle Oil or Cream 
to soften the cuticle. 


10 shades of Cutex Liquid Polish and 


four other manicure essentials for 12c. 


NorRTHAM WARREN, Dept. 2T-10. 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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enclose 12c. for the new Cutex Manicure Set, 
includes Natural Liquid Polish and one 
. » L ] Rose 


Coral [ ] Cardinal. 
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ROBERTA ROBINSON 


DIRTY FACE‘. 


Happiness that is born of social 

success. Self confidence. Attention. 

Admiring friends. A clean skin has 

a great deal to do with such hap- 
iness, yet only one skin out of a 
undred is really clean! 


Dirt clings tenaciously to the 
tiny openings of the skin, stretch- 
ing them, inviting infection, 
robbing the skin of its loveliness, 
and its youth. Keep clean, really 
clean with Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
two creams. Their price is within 
reach of every purse, and there 
are none better at any price. 


@EVERY NIGHT use Perfect 
Cold Cream liberally to get rid of 
below-the-surface dirt. This mar- 
velouscream provides theessentials 
every skin must have—lubrication, 
moisture, protection. Three groups 
of special ingredients supply them, 
all balanced properly of course. 
Famous for more than forty years. 


@ DURING THE DAY whenever 

our skin needs freshening, cleanse 
it quickly with the new Perfect 
CleansingCream(liquefying).Melts 
instantly upon application, its fine 
oils cleanse in half the usual time. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Daggett & Ramsdell (Canada) Limited 


A CHURCH CHOIR 


always lends dignity to a service of worship when it is properly gowned. 


Does your choir wear gowns? 


Perhaps you have been seeking a method of raising funds to provide gowns. 


If that 


is the case, you will be interested in learning how such funds can be raised by a 
method that is pleasant and dignified to use, and requires only a minimum of effort. 


Write today and complete details will be sent you at once. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Association Division 





153 University Ave., Toronto 2 





Blonde marries millionaire 


REALlovematch! Hecouldn’thelp falling 

in love with her. Such thrilling golden 
hair would captivate any man! Hersecret?... 
Blondex, the powdery shampoo for blondes 
only. Light hair need never become old, 
faded, stringy, if you use Blondex regularly. 
Prevents excessive oiliness that causes 
blonde hair darkening. Brings back deep, 
natural golden color—vivid sparkle—caress- 
able softness. Blondex is safe—for it’s nota 





dye, contains no injurious or harshchemicals, 

And now—Blondex is available in the new 
25¢ size. Never before has Blondex sold for 
less than $1.00. Blondexis the most popular 
blonde shampoo in the world. Tremendous 
increase in sales have made possible this new 
low priced package. Costs only a few cents 
for a special blonde hair shampoo. Get the 
25c size Blondex today at any drug or de- 
partment store, 
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Celia’s June 


Continued from page 11 


»< 


before she spoke, almost abruptly: “Yes, 
David. It seemed—dquite happy.” 

“Oh.” A brief pause. “‘That’s why you 
never mention him, or speak much about 
ids 

Celia sat upright and a red spot burned 
in either cheek, for David was stumbling 
deeper into some quagmire of his own 


making. “Just what do you want me to 
speak about?” Her eyes met his almost 
defiantly. 


“Nothing.” Uncomfortably then. For 
why had he ever sought to stir this trouble 
out of the peacefulness of their lives together. 
“T only wondered . He stopped, for 
indeed, he did not quite know how to 
express what he wondered. Celia spoke, 
almost too quickly. ‘But there’s nothing to 
say, David. Barry and I were married; 
that was all. We were both awfully young 
and on our own, and we thought we would 
find life happier together, even if we had 
very little to live on. Barry was—killed in 
an accident, five months later—and June 
came five months after that. There’s nothing 
much else to say.” 

For quite a long time David did not speak, 
and out of that silence something of his 
better judgment asserted itself. “I’m sorry, 
Celia,’”’ rather shortly at length. “It’s not 
my right to ask.’’ He rose to his feet and 
forced a slightly stiffened smile. ‘I'll go and 
see if the youngster’s ready for the beach 
now.” 

He strode off frowning, cursing himself for 
an absurd, jealous fool; hating himself to 
think he could be affected by such a thing 
as Celia’s own natural memories. For, after 
all, why should he resent any happiness of 
Celia’s youth. He had loved girls himself— 
ten years or more ago, in a light-hearted 
way. He could remember their beauty 
without the vaguest longing . . . but then, 
Celia had June. He threw his head back 
impatiently. What rot, even to momentarily 
think of June like that, when she was so 
much a part of his own life; when she 
thought there was no man in the world like 
wee .-<. 

But perhaps Celia understood more than 
he thought, for she came to him that night 
as he sat late on the verandah in the dark- 
ness, and had lightly rested her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘David,’ simply: “surely you 
don’t mind the little corner of my memory 
I keep for Barry, when I thank God every 
night for having given me you!” 

He turned and caught her to him, every 

|wretched thought wiped clean in that 
instant. He held her at his side with one 
strong arm, and covered her slim brown 
|hand with his. “‘My dear, I know I was an 
|utter fool. I don’t deserve |. . ” His voice 
was very low; for just then it seemed almost 
, unbelievable that Celia should have come to 
him like that. There was a quiet beauty in 
that moment, that came to him long after- 
ward. 


ND after that, things for a time seemed 

to run with smooth serenity. So 
smoothly that all little doubting fears were 
| stilled—gone, David sometimes felt, with 
swift relief for ever. If only June had not 
produced that photograph, had not come 
running to them across the lawn that warm 
August evening. 

“Mother, who is the picture of this man I 
found? I'd like to know.” 

Celia, carefully helping David uproot 
‘small weeds from a corner of the grass, 
stretched out an idle hand, and then stopped 
short, frowning. ‘‘June, where did you get 
that?” Her brows were drawn together at 
the small framed photograph held out to her. 

June moved a little closer, unconcerned. 
“You told me to look in your desk for a 
pencil sharpener and I couldn’t find it. 
Then I saw this picture, and I looked at it 
and wondered maybe was it... ” 

“I said to look in the top drawer, June.” 
Celia knelt upright now, and her voice 
| sharper than was her custom. ‘You should 
‘learn to leave mother’s things alone.” 


“But the sharpener wasn’t in the top 
drawer, and I thought it wouldn’t matter.” 
June’s face grew solemn and perplexed at 
Celia’s obvious annoyance. ‘‘You never 
said!” 

Celia grew suddenly hot, for David at her 
side had almost unconsciously stiffened, 
even though he did not raise his head, nor 
did his strong brown fingers cease their task 
of loosening the weeds, tight grown in the 
thick grass. On a sudden impulse she took 
the photo from the child and turned to him. 
“David, this was Barry,”’ very quietly; for 
after all it was the only proper thing to do. 
David raised his head, and momentarily his 
eyes met hers almost reassuringly, almost 
as if to say he understood that awkward 
moment. He stretched out his hand. 


“Mother, is that a picture of my real 
daddy?’’ And June must have caught some 
affirmation in her mother’s eyes, for she 
pressed closer to David now. “Doesn't he 
look the nicest man?’’ David's lips set a 
trifle grimly, for it was perfectly obvious 
that Barry O’Brien did look all that June 
declared, and more. The handsome boyish 
face, the laughter there, and mass of riotous 
curls above. He had always thought that 
June’s face at least was Celia’s, but now he 
knew it was far more the face of Barry 
O’Brien. 

“He looks just like me, don’t you think?” 

“He does.” David returned the photo- 
graph. Somehow he felt that there was 
nothing more to say, and he returned to his 
work with no further notice of the child at 
his side. ‘“‘Come, dear, let’s go and see if we 
can find the sharpener."’ Celia was standing 
now, her hand held out to June. “I know I 
saw it there this morning.” 

“Mother, if he hadn’t died we wouldn't 
be here at all now, would we?” June’s voice 
was raised clearly on the evening air as they 
moved together toward the house. Celia’s 
low reply was lost. ‘“‘Would you like it best, 
mother, if we had our real daddy?” with 
steady inexorability. David's fingers dug 
into the ground, and he tore out a lump of 
pure grass unheedingly, almost with vicious- 
ness. He restrained an awful desire to shake 
June thoroughly. (Did children ever know 
when to stop their eternal chatter!) Hot 
resentment flooded his whole heart. It was 
June who was ruining his entire happiness: 
who never gave him, or Celia, the remotest 
chance to forget. They had been happy 
until she had come. And June, from the very 
first night when Celia had touched her hair 
like that; had spoiled the exquisite content- 
ment of their married life. In that fierce 
moment he hated Barry O’Brien and all his 
charm, his power to make a woman happy 
in comparative poverty, and leave her 
memories that filled her face each time his 
name was uttered. 


David tried his hardest in the days that 
followed. And perhaps because of that, he 
seemed to see in every laugh, comment or 
gesture of the child, some sign he did not 
wish to see. Her artless ways and swift 
caresses gave him but little of the old pleas- 
ure, and a score of reasons for irritation 
cropped up ceaselessly. All her noise and 
chatter, her little naughty ways—he noticed 
things that never had occurred to him 
before. Although he tried, or thought he 
did, to be utterly fair. For even now he 
did not want to hurt Celia. He did not 
speak sharply to the child again, for, after 
all, she could not help it; and if she some- 
times looked a little puzzled at his obvious 
lack of enthusiasm in the old-time games, it 
was easily explained. ‘‘Daddy’s tired. He 
has to work so very hard, you see.” Celia 
was rather pale herself those days. Daddy 
was so often tired, it seemed; and she was 
tired herself with all the summer heat. She 
could not be forever telling June not to rush 
so and shout. 

“David!” It was an evening in early 
September as they lingered at the dinner 
table. ‘“‘We’ve spoken, you know, of sending 
June to school when she was older. Would 
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THOSE MOTORING PROBLEMS 


Questions which Chatelaine readers have asked us to answer. 


By CONSTANCE TEMPLETON 


VER-CAUTIOUSNESS is sometimes 

as great a menace in a driver as 

recklessness. An official bulletin, 
recently issued to the operators of auto- 
mobiles, characterized a good driver as one 
who knows and remembers the limits of his 
automobile. He lives up to them, as well as 
down to them. He knows why he does every- 
thing he does. 

Here are some questions asked by Chale- 
laine readers relating to good driving, that 
answer themselves when the ‘“‘whys’’ are 
understood. 

Are hydraulic or four wheel brakes 
dangerous? 

No brakes are dangerous, properly used, 
but all are mighty risky if abused. A “‘brake’”’ 
is simply a mechanism applied to the wheel 
to stop its revolving. The more suddenly 
the wheel is stopped, the greater the shock 
and strain to the rest of the automobile. 
Brakes, whatever kind, should therefore be 
applied as gradually as possible. and only 
clamped down hard at the last minute, if 
necessary. 

Nowadays. brakes are usually attached 
to each wheel. This does not mean that 
they are necessarily all adjusted alike. Some- 
times the brake on one wheel will pull harder 
than on another, swinging the car round, 
and even risking a skid. Brakes should 
therefore be adjusted regularly. 

When should the clutch be used, and why ? 

The “clutch” is the mechanism which 
connects the engine to the gears and driving 
rod. The gear, in turn, connects it to the 
wheels. The object in “letting out” the 
clutch, is to disconnect the engine, and 
allow it to run freely on its own, without 
any superfluous parts to turn. 

Any dealer will gladly explain the use of 
the clutch in the new, free-wheeling cars. 
In the old type, it is used on three occasions. 

(1). To start the car. If the clutch is let 
out when the starter is turned, it means 
that the engine only is being turned, and 
not the gears and driving rod. This saves 
the starter and the battery and makes 
starting just so much easier. 

(2). When changing gears. Ordinarily, 
when shifting from one gear to another, the 
engine must be disconnected from the gears 
in order that the tiny teeth of the gear cogs 
may slide into place. If the gears are forced 
into the rapidly revolving cogs on the shaft 
against the wholé force of the engine, these 
tiny teeth are likely to be torn off, or 
“stripped.” 

(3) When stopping. The engine controls 
the speed of the car, and no car can run 
faster than its engine is taking it. The 
speed A the engine depends on the flow of 
the gas. A car coasting, with the clutch out, 
travels much more quickly, by its own 
velocity, than with the engine running and 
little or no gas feeding it. For this reason, 
autoists say that “the engine is a car’s best 
brake.” When stopping, decrease the flow 
of gas, so decreasing the speed of the car, 
press on the brakes gently, and as the car 
slides to a stop, just as the last clamp of the 
brakes goes home, let out the clutch. In 
this way you use both your engine and your 
brakes to stop the car—a worth while saving 
to the brakes. 

Never use the clutch when skidding. It 





will increase the speed of the car, and rob 
you of the brake power of the engine. 


cold ? 

When the engine is cold, it must be 
remembered that the oil and grease in the 
working parts are cold, too, and probably | 
stiff. The first few turns of the engine | 
therefore need more effort than subsequent | 
turns, when the engine is running and 
warmed a little. The question is then, in 
cool weather, how can you obtain a little 
extra energy for the first few turns? 

Energy is supplied by the gas. Before the 
ignition is turned on, let out the clutch, and 
step on the starter. This allows gas into the 
engine without igniting it. After two or three 
turns, switch on the ignition. Your spark) 
has then a rich mixture to start with, and} 
the little extra energy needed to turn over 
the stiff engine. ‘ 

What are the regulations governing the 
depression of lights on the highway ? 

In most districts in Canada, the Highway 
Traffic Acts demand that any motor vehicle 
on the highway shall carry three lights of | 
not more than four mean spherical candle 
power, unless the same is equipped with a 
device for the elimination of glare approved 
by the Provincial Department. By such} 
device, the light is deflected, or adjusted so 
that no portion of the parallel beam of 
reflected light, when measured seventy-five | 
feet or more ahead of the lamp, shall rise | 
above forty-two inches from the level surface | 
on which the vehicle stands. 

Under these conditions, there is no possi- 
bility of headlights shining into and dazzling | 
the eyes of any one driving an approaching | 
vehicle, and dimming and depressing are | 
unnecessary. Many authorities condemn 
depressing of lights as dangerous since the 
eyes, accustomed to the brighter light, will | 
take a few seconds to adjust themselves to} 
the dimmer. 

Car owners who have level approaches to | 
their garages, can keep guard on their lights | 
by measuring a line on the back wall forty- 
two inches from the ground, and testing the 
height of the direct beam when the car is! 
seventy-five feet out. 

What should be the cost of operating the 
average car, including tires, repairs, elc., on| 
the basis of 10,000 miles a year driving ? 

The average cost allowed for the upkeep 
of a car is between four and six cents a mile. | 
The figures quoted below however are an) 
interesting and authentic record. This man 
is not_a mechanic, but a systematic and 
careful driver. His car is a low-priced make, 
several years old, with more than 85,000 
miles to its credit. He uses always a high 
test gas, and has his engine regularly greased 
and tightened. 

During the year he travelled 17,750 miles, 





at a cost of $419.54, made up as follows: 
Gas. . $236.13 
Oil Se a 48.75 
Repairs 134.66 
Total $419.54 


This made an average cost of 2.36 cents a 
mile. His “repairs’’ included two new tires | 
and tubes, new battery, a set of spark plugs, 
and a complete paint job. His average 
mileage per gallon was 22.23. 


What is the best way to start a car when it is | 
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RADIANT, YOUTHFUL 


Ocanly 


Suarp autumn winds, Cold driving rains 
... What havoc they play with delicate 
complexions! Before you know it, your skin 
grows coarse and weather-beaten. Your face 


takes on that dull, ‘ugly duckling” look. 


Decide to end all this! You can!... With 
OuTpbooR GIRL Beauty Products, and a few 
moments’ daily care, you can keep spring- 
time freshness forever in your face. Under 
the influence of these marvelous Olive Oil 
preparations, redness and roughness fade 
away. Your skin emerges soft, smooth, fine 
textured, 


It’s the pure Olive Oil in OUTDOOR GiRL 
that does the trick. No other cosmetics are 
made this way...1f you are one of the 
millions of users of OuTDooR GiRL Face 
Powder, you know how wonderfully bene- 
ficial it is—how its Olive Oil base condi- 
tions the skin, keeps it clear and supple 
always. 













OUTDOOR GIRL 


Otive OL 


BEAUTY PRODUCTS 
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THAT “UGLY DUCKLING” 


COMPLEXION! 





Now you may enjoy the same advantages 
in all your cosmetics. At your favorite toilet 
goods counter, you will find a complete as- 
sortment of OuTpoor GIRL Olive Oil 
Beauty Products...everything you need 
from creams to lipstick, to glorify and pro- 
tect your complexion, 


Large size OuTDOOR Gir packages are 
popularly priced at 35c to $1.00 in the 
better drug and department stores. Try-out 
sizes, too, at 15¢ each, may be found in the 
leading chains. If you would like to have 
free samples of 3 of the most famous Out- 
DOOR GIRL products, mail the coupon below, 


—_—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
CRYSTAL PRODUCTS CO., Ltd., Dept. E-10, ’ 
427 St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Can. 
Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which please send me 1 
free samples of the 2 OuTpoor Girt face powders J 
and the new Liquefying Cleansing Cream, 


Nam ——$$___———_______ ids 


Prov, 


eee ————— 
—_— 
———< eee 


Four Finishes 
CAMEO VELLUM 


CAMEO LINEN 
CAMEO RIPPLE 


( > CAMEO DECKLE 


WWMM, 


a Barber-Ellis product . 
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HE VOWED HE’D BE 
A BACHELOR, BUT 


Her Eyes 


Captured 


Him! 


You, too, can quickly attain 
captivatingly clear, bright 
eyes this safe, easy way 


Many a romance has had its start in a pair 
of clear sparkling eyes. Yet most women 
neglect their eyes shamefully! If given daily 
attention like the skin, teeth and hair, they 
will soon attain a clearness and brilliance 
that will amaze and delight you. 


To keep your eyes clear, bright and full 
of life, nothing equals time-tried Murine. It 
dissolves the dust-laden film of mucus that 
makes eyes look dull, and by its gentle as- 
tringent action reduces bloodshot veins. This 
soothing, cooling, Harmless lotion should be 
applied each night and morning...regularly! 


Unlike mere eye washes, Murine requires | 


no insanitary eye cup. It is hygienically and 
conveniently applied with its combination 
eye droppcr and bottle stopper. 150 applica- 
tions cost but 60c at drug stores throughout 
Canada. Ask for a bottle today! For free 
Eye Beauty and Eye Care booklets, write 
Murine Co., Dept. A, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicage. 





MAKE THIS TEST! Drop Murine in one eye 


only. .. then note how clearer, brighter, and 
larger in appearance it very shortly becomes. 
And also how refreshed and invigorated it feels! 


RINE. 
EYES 


MADE IN CANADA 











while they were arguing, while he was saying 
things he knew he did not really mean at all. 
“Who gave you the money to come?” 


“IT. . . " and just for a moment June 
hesitated. Then her arms clung around his 
neck. “I guessI .. . borrowedit.. . offa 


teacher’s table when I was sent on a message, 
and she didn’t know. We can send some 
back again though, can’t we? And, I’m so 
awfully hungry now, and cold. Let’s go, 
shall we?” 

David swung to his feet. There was no 
doubt about the fact that his legs were 
trembling with the shock, and with a sense 
of something he had hardly known before 
a sense of something that was real responsi- 


| bility and which completely overshadowed 


petty jealousies. It was something apart 
from Celia entirely. ‘Come then, young 
lady.”” His big hand closed over hers firmly. 


| “We'll go and find you a glass of hot milk 


and some biscuits. Then we'll go and tele- 
graph your school you're safe and sound.” 

“But daddy, why?” June’s eyes were 
raised imploringly at that. . 

“Why, indeed?’’ His own eyebrows shot 
up. “They won’t know whether you're 
drowned at sea or what, if we don’t. We 
mustn’t let them worry any more.”’ 

“Oh, I see.’’ June trotted at his side 
thoughtfully. ‘Oh, well,”’ after a moment, 
with sudden ecstasy. “I can stay with you 
for always now, can’t I?” 

David’s brows contracted, but this time 
there was real problem there. For that was 
where Celia and his new responsibility inter- 
vened. The realization that Celia’s June 
was not only Celia’s now—that she was his 
as well—and all that that was going to mean. 

An hour later they were met by a wild- 
eyed, accusing Celia in the hallway. ‘‘David! 
I’ve just had a wire tosay.. . !”’ And then 
she caught sight of the child in his arms. 


| “June, oh, my darling June!” She snatched 


her swiftly from him, covering the sleepy 
little face with kisses. ‘“‘Mother thought you 
were lost.” 

“Hello!” June roused herself completely, 
and flung welcoming arms about her 
mother’s neck. “I thought I’d like to see 
you, mother, and I came. Wasn't it a lucky 
thing that daddy found me?” 

“June!” At the moment Celia did not 
ask for explanations; grasping almost 
nothing except the fact that her child was 
safe within her arms. She clasped her more 
closely still, as she became aware of David, 
tall and dark above them. “Mother will 
never let you go away again. Indeed she 
won’t.””. And then her eyes met David's in 
fierce defiance as June straightened quickly. 
“But I’ve got to, mother. Daddy says I 
must.”” Celia rose to her feet. ‘‘David!” 
Her voice was deadly in its sudden quiet. 
“IT think you must want me to hate you.” 
And then with a barely audible gasp she 
turned and swept a much protesting June 
upstairs. David stood very still a moment, 
looking after her, before he moved away, 
and softly shut the library door behind him. 


ELIA came to him there when June was 
asleep, and found him staring at the 
dying embers of the fire. Came slowly and 
stood, back to the hearth, motioning him 
to sit when he, too, would have risen. 
“David, there’s a lot I want to say. Just 
let me—I’ll have to say it my own way.” 
Her eyes were very dark in the unnatural 
whiteness of her face; and her hands were 
clasped, a little tensely, before her. 
David leaned forward and poked the fire 


|.together in silence. “I expect you think me 


pretty high-handed,”’ he admitted tersely, 
at length. 





“David, I want to tell you what June | 
told me a little while ago ” He leaned 
back, but his color rose despite himself as 
Celia proceeded, in her own, more usual | 
quiet way.” . . . and then she said to me: | 
‘So my daddy told me, June, young lady, 
there’s a lot you can’t be expected to know | 
yet, but I want you to believe me when I 
say there are some things in life you mustn't 
do. One is never to touch what isn’t yours, 
and another, not to run away from things 
you don’t want to face. And I want to see 
that any little girl of mine plays fair. So up 
with that red hair, June O’Brien, and march 
back to that school with all the courage of | 
your four Irish fathers behind you, and | 
when you come back next term, it will be | 
for good. You can keep that idea with you.” | 

She laughed then, a trifle shakily. *“ df 
course June wanted to know all about her | 
four fathers ’’ David looked up swiftly, | 
and saw there was no anger in her eyes at | 
all—more of a nervous hesitation now. 

“David " slowly at length, as he still | 
did not speak. “I want to tell you some- 
thing that my rather mistaken idea of 
loyalty, and what I see now was a foolish 
pride, kept me from saying long ago. Some- 
thing that doesn’t speak so well for the 
courage of one Irish forefather. Barry 
David's eyes searched hers as she paused 
again. “Come here,” he said quietly, and 
her hands were held tightly in his own 
strong brown ones. ‘Celia, I don’t want to 
pry into any memory of yours. I’ve been 
thinking a few things out, and I mean it.” 
His voice was gentle. 

“Thank you, David.’” Just for a moment 
her swift glance told him more than any 
words could have done, of her appreciation; 
but her swift, irregular breathing spoke 
of the struggle within. ‘“‘But this is some- 
thing I think you should know, now. Barry 

loved me. I know that. And he gave mea 
lot that it would be hard to forget. But he 
had his weaknesses, and a very bad moment 
of one when he borrowed from his firm and 
they didn’t know. Meaning, of course, to 
put it back, after a speculation which didn’t 

. . . They found out, you see, and Barry 
was killed by a passing truck before the 
actual charge came up. I . every one 
was very good and made it easy. But the 
thing was . . although the verdict was 
accidental those who knew were 
pretty sure . 

David in that moment had her swiftly in 
his arms, held her there in a silence that at 
first he could not break. “Celia!” His | 
voice, finally, was low and uneven. “Good | 
lord, I’m sorry. I ought to have been choked; 
to think I helped to make you suffer ~ 

“But David, don’t you see. . . ?” She 
raised her head, the dark eyes meeting his 
unwaveringly then, in the dim light there. 
“What it means to me, when you can handle 
June like you did tonight. It means— 
almost more than you can guess. Because 
I realize now that I’m so much to blame 
myself for giving you the responsibility of 
Barry’s child, without a word. I deserve to 
have you think... ” 

“Oh, rot!” He silenced her gruffly. ‘‘As if 
I’d think of a fool thing like that. And 
June, in my opinion, is a youngster to be 
mighty proud of.”’ 

After a long pause he spoke again, just a 
little diffidently. ‘‘Celia, there’s no real 
reason now why we shouldn't be a happy 
family—of four, some day; is there?” 

Celia, meeting the hesitation in his eyes 
and remembering, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, her face upraised to his. ‘‘David,”’ 
very simply. ‘You know well enough that 


” 


truly nothing in the world could make me 
happier than just that very thought.” 


Chatelaine, October, 1932 





QUICK when you 
most need HELP! 


Burns and scalds need quick first aid. 
Doctors advise covering the affected 
area with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly. 
Excludes air, helps prevent infection, 
and is particularly healing and sooth- 
ing. If a blister forms, prick the edge 
with a sterilized needle, press out the 
water, and dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly. Absolutely pure. 

Refuse imitations. Insist on the 
genuine. Look for the trade mark 
Vaseline on every tube or jar that you 
buy. Ac all Drug Stores. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


made in Quebec by CHESEBROUGH 


Mfg. Co., Cons‘d., Chabot Ave., Montreal 



















NEWEST CREATIONS 


“"Necessaires de Grand Luxe” 
and lacquered Compacts. 
No. P 54 forloose powder and 
with swandown puff, No. P 55 
with compact powder and lip- 
rouge, and No. P 56 for loose 
powder with reserve of powder, 
swandown puff and _ liprouge. 
Refills For these articles are ake 
obtainable. The new small round 
lacquer compact No. 58 is 85c. 
and the smart square thin one 
No. 62 is $1.50. 








Send 5¢for a delightful little sachet 
Fillin this coupon and mai! 
2027 McGill College Ave., Montreal 2 
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Chatelaine, October, 1932 


edge of the sandwich. Slices of meat or 
vegetables should be very thin and trimmed 
to the shape of the bread. Lettuce deserves a 
special word as it plays an important réle 
in many sandwiches. Wash it thoroughly and 
place it in the refrigerator to become dry and 
crisp before using. It must be thoroughly 
dry if the sandwiches are to be fresh looking 
and tempting, and since lettuce sandwiches 
do not keep nicely, they should be made as 
short a time as possible before serving. 

Open sandwiches may have the bread cut 
somewhat thicker in attractive shapes or 
may use biscuits or toast as a foundation. 
The toppings should be colorful and decora- 
tive and the sandwiches garnished with a 
thought for the appearance as well as for 
the flavor. 

With the exception of those containing 
fresh vegetables or very moist dressing, 
sandwiches may be prepared several hours 
before eating. Wrapped in waxed paper or in 
a cloth wrung out of cold water, they will 
keep fresh and moist and need only the 
finishing touches of garnishing before serving. 

For decoration, cheese squeezed through a 
tube, thinly sliced olives, onions, radishes, 
pickles, crisp bits of water cress or parsley, 
tips of celery, attractively cut bits of pimento 
or green pepper may be cleverly used on 
sandwich or plate to give the fresh dainty 
touch of color that means so much to the 
fastidious hostess. 


For afternoon teas and parties, small 
wafer-thin sandwiches or the fancy rolled 


ones are the rule. Dainty fillings, sweet or | 


savory are used, and in addition to their 
attractiveness and deliciousness, these sand- 
wiches should be easy to eat. 


UBSTANTIAL sandwiches which form 
an important part of a meal are larger, 
the crusts are left on and fillings chosen that 


will not soak through the bread as such | 
sandwiches are usually made some time | 


in advance of the meal. Meat, fish. cheese, 
eggs, nut butters, and other substantial 
fillings are suitable for such sandwiches. 
Carefully wrapped in waxed paper, these 
foods pack excellently in luncheon or picnic 
baskets. 

Another type of sandwich which is gaining 
immense popularity is the one which is 
served as a whole meal. Hot sandwiches, 
toasted or served with a gravy or sauce are 
excellent cold weather luncheon dishes. 
Club sandwiches and large salad sandwiches 
are delicious for summer refreshments and 
in either case there is possibility for appe- 
tizing variations. 

Hostesses who pay attention to this 
important trifle—the sandwich—are always 
on the lookout for new suggestions. Home- 
makers who have daily lunch boxes to pack 
welcome a different idea for fillings. And 
both are amply repaid for their care by the 
satisfied appreciation of guests and family. 


sis 
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Sandwich Recipes 


Continued from page 22 


Mix the minced meat with the other 
ingredients using only enough mayonnaise 
to make the mixture of the right consistency 
to spread. Put the filling between buttered 
slices of white bread with a crisp dry leaf of 
lettuce. 


Sardine Filling 


1 Cupful of mashed sardines 

14 Cupful of chopped stuffed olives 

1 Teaspoonful of grated onion 

1 Tablespoonful of chopped parsley 

1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Cream to moisten 


Combine all the ingredients and spread 
between buttered slices of brown bread. 


Devilled Cheese Filling 


14 Pound of cheese, grated or mashed 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of catsup 
1 Tablespoonful of prepared mustard 
Salt and paprika to taste 
2 Tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
onion 
14 Cupful of finely chopped crisp 
cooked bacon 
1, Cupful of finely chopped celery 
Sharp dressing 


—_ 


Mix the cheese and butter together until 
thoroughly combined. Add the catsup and 
mustard and seasonings to taste. To the 
cheese mixture add the onion, bacon and 
celery and enough sharp salad dressing or 
mayonnaise to moisten. Spread between 
slices of buttered rye or whole wheat bread. 
If desired sprigs of watercress may be used 


with this filling 


Toa te d Rolls 


14 Cupful of ground cox Iked liver 
1 6 Cupful of finely chopped bacon 
14 Cupful of cream 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Cut lengthwise slices from half a loaf of 


white bread. Remove the crusts, spread with 


butter and the above ingredients mixed to a 
paste. Roll each sandwich, secure with a 
toothpick and toast until lightly browned in 
the oven. 


Whole Meal Sandwiches 


Hot Tomato and Bacon Sandwich 


Toast slices of white bread on one side. | 


Butter the untoasted side and cover with 
thick unpeeled slices of tomato. Grate 


nippy cheese over the tomato and lay two | 
slices of bacon across each. Place in the 


oven until the bacon is crisped and brown. 
Favorite Club Sandwich 


Toast three slices of bread. Spread the 


first slice with butter and place on it a crisp | 


lettuce leaf. Cover generously with small 
slices of ham and a small amount of prepared 
horseradish. Cover with a second slice of 


buttered toast. On this place a generous | 


slice of cheese and cover with a third piece 


of toast. On the top place a cucumber ring | 


filled with dressing. 
Crab Salad Sandwich 


1 Small tin of crab meat 
14 Cupful of chopped olives 
1 Cupful of chopped celery 
1 Cupful of finely diced cucumber 
1 tols Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 
Thinly sliced tomatoes 


Flake the crab meat and combine it with 
the olives, celery and cucumber. Add salt to 
taste, the lemon juice and enough mayon- 
naise to moisten. Place crisp dry lettuce 
leaves on buttered slices of bread, cover with 
thinly sliced tomatoes and spread the crab 
mixture over the tomato. Cover with a 
second slice of buttered bread and serve, 
garnished with fresh watercress and stuffed 
olives. 

If desired the bread may be toasted on one 


side and the filling placed between the | 


untoasted sides. 


HEINZ SOUPS 
READY TO SERVE 


Cream Soups — made 
with real cream 


TOMATO 
ASPARAGUS 
GREEN PEA 

CELERY CORN 
Other Varieties: 
BEEF BROTH 
MOCK TURTLE 

VEGETABLE 


| 
| 


| 


| 


i 
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of HEINZ 








WITH the first taste you 
will recognize that tempt- 
ing, appetizing home-made 
flavour in Heinz Soups. By 
the Heinz method, all the 
goodness and savour of Cana- 
dian-grown, garden-fresh 
vegetables, choice oriental 
spices, tender meats and other 
ingredients are captured and 
kept. In rows of shining 
kettles, in small quantities, 
Heinz Soups are coaxed and 
simmered to the very perfec- 
tion of taste and nourishment. 


And just as they come from 
the grocer’s these enticing 
soups are deliciously com- 
plete. You need add noth- 
ing. They are ready to heat 
and serve. 


Get a supply from your 
dealer today— prices are now 
reduced. 





SOME OF THE 


oF 


Made in Heinz Kitchens, Leamington, Ont. Est. 1909 
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with very little to spend can create a most 
attractive room if she uses it wisely. 

Suppose you begin with the walls. If there 
is a southern exposure with a flood of sun- 
light streaming in, fresh cool colors are best 

to temper the brightness. Blues and the 
bluish-greens are excellent as a main color 
note. French grey is a good background 
for accents of color which you may give in 
the furniture, draperies, bedspreads, pictures 
and so on. 

A rather dark room on the other hand can 
be enlivened by rich, warm tones— yellow, 
ivory, apricot, peach and the cheerful pinks 
which are quite the fashion. 

Whether or not your walls will be plain or 
patterned depends somewhat on the height 
and size of the room and, of course, on your 
own taste. The new Canadian-made wall 
papers offer many interesting shades in a 
| variety of pleasing designs to suit any type 
of room. You may choose one in softest 
pastel coloring —indistinct bright or two- 
toned effect which gives the suggestion of 
plain walls. Or you may select a gaily 

| besprigged one, small scenes printed on a 
| light background, diamond outlines with 
| dainty figures or flowers in the centre, polka 
| dots, or all-over effects. Almost any tone or 
tint is available and the wide range of 
interesting and clever designs makes our 
choice a fascinating one. 

Floors may be carpeted or covered with 


one of the newer linoleums, perhaps a jaspé 
pattern with just enough figure to give it 
interest, or the bolder and quite smart block 
design. This makes a good foil for small 
scatter rugs by the bed or dresser. Often, of 


- 9 course, the floor is left bare and spread with 
The Great British Yeast Food mats—square, round, oblong, or any style 
and shape you prefer. Asa rule it is best to 
use your strongest color note on the floor, 
your lightest on the ceiling. 

Bedroom suites can now be had in a range 
of delightful colors, to fit in with any scheme. 
Painted wooden furniture is satisfactory and 
often quite charming. The durable steel 
beds, dressers and other pieces made-in- 
Canada are not only artistic in design but 
beautiful in color. You can buy them now 
in a variety of finishes—-warm ivory which 
goes so well with quietly colorful back- 
grounds, two or three shades of green, pale 
pink and rosy tones, grey, blue, mauve, 
warm yellow —indeed almost any color you 
fancy for your particular setting. Then, too, 
there is the popular maple and the darker 
finishes. The lines of these artistic suites are 
graceful; they follow the trend toward 
daintiness and light effects rather than 
massive heaviness. 

Steel furniture has proven its practical 
value on many scores, such as durability, 
ease of moving and cleaning, and has now 
modish and attractive color to recommend 
it to women who wish to create distinctive 
rooms. Besides the plain colors some are 
stippled and trimmed in contrasting tones, 

. 























Sixty new ways to make dinner not only more enjoyable — 
more tempting — more deliciously flavourful — but also to 
give each dish a wealth of concentrated nourishment — are 
suggested in the Marmite Recipe Book. Write now for a 
free copy. 





Delicious in soups, beverages, sandwiches, stews, gravies and 
savory dishes. And more than merely delicious. For Marmite 
supplies the all-important Yeast Vitamin — Vitamin B— 
which regulates growth in children and is essential to sound 
nerves and good digestion. 


For sale at your Grocer, or Druggist, or write direct to 


McLAREN-WRIGHT, LIMITED 
69 Front St. E., Toronto 


for 60 Delicious Marmite Recipes and Free Sample 
Jar of Marmite. 


Boys! 
Extra 


Money! 


Wow! Here’s something to shout about! You can easily 
sell a copy of Radio Weekly, to everyone you know who 

listens to a radio! Think of all the people who have a 

radio in their home. You can sellthem.... 


RADIO WEEKLY 


regularly each week. This peppy publication gives its 
readers all the facts about and illustrations of radio 
artists and programmes. Boys are reaping a rich harvest 
selling single copies of Radio Weekly. You can, too! 
Simply write to us today, and say you are interested in 
selling Radio Weekly. 


We give you a free start in business. 


THE YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB 


153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 





sandwiches, but many of the fancy ones, 
particularly of the rolled variety are made’ 
from bread cut lengthwise from the loaf. 
No matter which type of sandwich is to be 
made, a good bread knife is essential for 
cutting the smooth even slices that make 
attractive sandwiches. The saw-toothed 
knife should be used with the sawing motion 
that the edge suggests, to cut thin crosswise 
‘slices from the loaf. For lengthwise slices, a 
very sharp meat knife may prove more 
| satisfactory, as the straight edge will cut 
| long, even slices without tearing the bread. 
|Crusts are removed when dainty tea sand- 
| wiches are desired, but for picnics, lunch 
| boxes and other occasions when heartier 
| foods are desired the crusts are left on. If 
|one desires sandwiches of interesting and 
| varied shapes, the bread should be cut in 
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Colorful Bedrooms 


Continued from page 28 


some are gaily painted with floral motifs 
for additional decorative effect. Indeed it 
seems that there must be a style and size 
and color to please any one, no matter what 
the chosen scheme of decoration may be. 

Windows should be a decorative note 
against the background of the walls. You 
know how uninviting and unadorned a room 
appears before the curtains are up, and how 
much a well-dressed window adds to the 
appearance. Simple treatments are best and, 
as a rule, most effective for bedrooms, as 
nothing should interfere with the good 
circulation of air and the effect is more in 
keeping with the character of the room. 
Glass curtains and hangings may be as frilly 
as you wish or trimly tailored as you prefer. 
Organdy, scrim, voile, dimity, dotted Swiss 
are all suitable materials which lend them- 
selves to modern styles of draping. They 
may be ruffled, tied back, hung straight or 
in criss-cross fashion, depending on how you 
like them. For draperies, chintz, plain or 
semi-glazed, celanese or rayon in lovely 
shades, linen, plain, flowered or appliquéd, 
novelty cottons in checks, stripes or other 
patterns are all good. They hang in graceful 
folds, wash easily and satisfactorily and 
make an attractive frame for the all-import- 
ant window. The predominating colors 
should tone in with these within the larger 
spaces —walls, floors, furnishings, and so on. 
It may sink into the background color of the 
walls or present a harmonizing contrast to 
the main colors. 

Bedspreads may be of the same material 
as the draperies or they may be of another 
appropriate fabric in a color to give accent to 
some important shade. 

The blankets’ main mission may be to 
keep you warm, but do not forget that it can 
be most decorative as well as useful. They 
come in a range of lovely tints and colors, 
sunfast and tubfast, with attractive bindings 
or finishings. Some are of solid color, some 
reversible—one color on one side and a 
harmonizing shade on the other. Others 
again are checked showing two, or even 
three colors and some are made more inter- 
esting by an unusual weave. Comforters, 
too, if one prefers them, should be chosen 
to fit in with the general setting. 

Accessories, such as lamps, ornaments and 
the little ‘‘fixings’’ which help to make the 
room livable are deserving of thought and 
careful placing. They add not a little to the 
charming ensemble and complete the color 


harmony. 
One need not be an artist to handle colors 
successfully. True, some knowledge and 


considerable thought is necessary and a little 
daring is not amiss. With interesting and 
artistic wall papers, furniture of good design 
in a range of smart finishes, new drapery 
materials and accessories in line with modern 
styles almost any women may select her 
own scheme and carry it out with charming 
effect. 


| The Democratic Sandwich 


| Continued from page 22 


such forms before spreading on the filling. 

In most cases the bread for sandwiches is 
first spread with butter. Thorough creaming 
is necessary to make the butter the right 
consistency for spreading and often it is 
combined with such materials as mayon- 
naise, cream, or cheese, finely chopped 
parsley, mustard, onion juice or lemon juice 
or other flavors. For some sandwiches a 
mixture of cheese and mayonnaise or cream 
and mayonnaise may replace butter as a 
spread, but whatever is used should be 
spread evenly and smoothly right to the 
edge of the bread. 

The fillings themselves should be chosen 
and prepared with equal care. Chopped 
fillings should be fine enough to make a 
smooth mixture, should be perfectly sea- 
soned and spread generously right to the 
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Mr. Massey again: “Only three out of eight 
people in Canada so ill as to require the care 
of a trained nurse can afford to engage one 

Two-fifths of the trained nurses in 
Canada are unemployed. Nine-tenths of the 
trained nurses’ services are within reach 
geographically of less than half of our 
population.” 

“Two-fifths of the trained nurses in 
Canada are unemployed.”’ Such a statement 
shows all too plainly the problem confront- 
ing the girl about to enter training school. 
Will she be able to support herself after 
graduation? Is she justified in clinging to her 
chosen profession? Is there any hope of 
conditions changing for the better in the 
next three years? 

It is a question of bridging the chasm 
between supply and demand. Nurses are 
willing and eager to be of service. The 
public is in desperate need of such aid. Yet 
under the present system of organization 
nurses are unemployed, and sufferers must 
rely on the efforts of unskilled attendants. 

Nationalization of nursing was one of the 
main schemes presented at the Canadian 
Nurses’ biennial conference this year. 
system was advocated whereby nurses would 
be members of a national register, paid out 
of public funds instead of private pockets. 
Rates would not be so high, but the nurse 
could depend on a greater amount of work 
and a stable income. Rich or poor would 
benefit alike; a nurse’s services would not be 
solely for the wealthy patient but for the 
one whose need was great. 

Undoubtedly some course of action must 
be taken to better the situation, but whether 
it will be determined upon and put into 
effect in the near future is problematical. 
As matters stand at present, the nurse 
cannot be sure of a steady income. She 
may be fortunate enough to make a living: 
again she may have to depend on her parents 
for aid. It is impossible to give figures for 
the whole of Canada; the situation differs in 
various localities. Toronto nurses say that 
they have been able to obtain an average 


There Comes an 


of six days’ work per month during the past 
year; another figure given is ah average of 
thirty weeks per year. These figures are, if 
anything, high; in smaller cities the average 
amount of work obtained is much lower. In 
a city of moderate size nurses complain of 
waiting three and four months for a case and 
then working only four days at a time. 


OULD you do it over again? 

Very few nurses regret their years ot 
training. They may qualify; may say, “I 
would do it again if I could choose a larger 
hospital,’ or “I'd want to be sure of work 
when I was through,” but their desire to be a 
nurse remains the same. Nursing is one of 
the finest of professions, and if a girl has 
decided that it is her particular forte and if 
she is able to face periods of unemployment 
after graduation, it would seem advisable 
for her to enter training school in spite of 
the present dull outlook. After completing 
her general training she may find that she 
is able to specialize in some particular line 
psychiatry, obstetrics, X-ray, public health 
or institutional work. And even if, at the 
worst, she is not able to practise her pro- 
fession, the training is one which should 
make a finer woman out of any girl who has 
the courage and intelligence to win her cap 

What do nurses themselves think of the 
possibility of nationalization? 

The answer given by a recent graduate, 
one who has been fairly fortunate in obtain- 
ing work, is of twofold interest. It not only 
gives a nurse’s attitude toward the possible 
new system, but it throws a light on the 
nurse herself. She is one who claims emphati- 
cally that her profession ‘‘hardens”’ a girl, 
yet she can reply: 

“T think nationalization of nursing would 
be an extremely good thing. I would much 


| 
| 


rather work in a dirty slum with no conveni- | 
ences for somebody who really needed my | 


help, than sit with a wealthy patient whose 
chief reason for engaging me was to assure 


himself of being kept amused and pampered.”’ 


End to Questing 


Continued from page 15 


all, the still flame in her eyes, as she sewed 
on steadily, revealed the spirit that each 
night inspired him. The realization that it 
must be she, thrilled him unspeakably. He 
stood like a statue, noting her pallor, the 
hollowness of her bold features, reading 
their tale of tragedy and slow starvation. 
At last, not to frighten her by too abrupt 
an entrance, he scratched on the wood. Her 
head jerked up, startled and wide-eyed, 
and he pulled back the door with one swift 
movement and stood with his finger on his 
lips in an attitude of warning. 

At sight of the lithe, tall figure in the 
aviator’s boots and breeches, with burning 
eyes and a grim yet still humorous twist to 
the clean mouth, she rose convulsively, 
clutching the gaudy stuffs to her bosom 
and the last blood gone from her face, so 
that it looked like marble. He slipped in, 
pulling the door behind him. Footsteps 
sounded outside the room, and they stood 
motionless while the sentry plodded past. 

Then he went close, with a friendly grin 
that belied strangely her stark first impres- 
sion of him, and said in his imperfect 
Russian. 

“I’m a prisoner here. I dug through the 
wall into the next room.” 

“There is no escape this way. He walks 
there always,’ she motioned to the door, 
as the footsteps of the returning sentry 
sounded. 

Her voice had a strange charm; deep and 
liquid, yet with a queer throatiness. When 
the guard had passed, she said in English 
with a strong accent, “You are an English- 
man?” 

“Yes. It is you who sing 

She nodded and her lip shook. But she 
controlled it and made a brave smile. 
“Then you will be a friend to me. I have not 
talked with any one for very long. It—has 
been lonely 


> 


Now the returning footsteps of the sentry 
sounded, and she put her lips close to 
Jarvis’s ear and whispered. “In the next 
room, I think we can talk safely. Also if 
any come you will not be discovered.” 

He nodded and turned, but she caught 
his arm. “I go the first. I know the way.” 
She steered him among the racks of costumes 
to the far end of the room. ‘‘There. We can 
sit here and talk.”’ 

Groping in the dark, he found the large 
basket she had indicated. She sat down 
beside him, and the contact of her arm 
brushing him brought a strange glow to his 
heart. 

“You have been here long?’’ She asked. 

“I'm Bill Jarvis. Two months now since 
they got me. And you?” 

“It seems like years; but five —six months, 
I think. I am Natchka Sergieff. I 

“Sergieff? I met a Sergieff once, a 
general. He came down with the Grand 
Duke's staff to inspect the Galician front 
while I was there.” 


“That was my father. He was resting 


from wounds at home when the terror began. | 
and they caught us all. He and all my people | 


were murdered. 
me, too, but for my singing. I am well 
known in Russia. They wanted music here, 
and they said that so long as I sang I might 
live. I refused at first. I would rather have | 
died, but my father ordered me. In the leng 


They would have killed | 


nights I see him always, and feel his hand | 


on my shoulder. ‘Our end is now,’ he said | 
to me, ‘but yours not yet. There is a 
reason, which will appear. Live while you | 
can, work, trust, fight, never give in, that 
we who die may survive in spirit. No more,’ 
he said when I begged him. ‘It is my order, 
Natchka.’’’ Her voice broke, beside Jarvis 
in the dark, and he reached and found her 
hand. ‘“. . . . And—and so I gave the 
promise. I never saw my family after that. | 
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“My Daughter Wants to a a Nurse”— EMBROIDER 


Continued from page 2( 


they have the same meaning in the end. 
The divergence in replies s due to a differ- 
| ence in their interpretation of the word 
*‘harden.”’ 

“Yes; it does harden us,” one girl affirms. 
‘It’s inevitable that a nurse will grow 
She couldn't 
How much help 
would she be to a patient if she were so 


| tender-hearted that she could only weep with 


pity instead of doing something to alleviate 
his suffering?”’ 

“No; nurses are not hardened,’ another 
states just as emphatically. ‘‘They’re just 
accustomed. Unless they schooled them- 
selves to accept the facts of pain and disease 
and death they would not be able to do the 
part expected of them in relieving suffering. 
The nurse’s emotions cannot be judged by 
her mask-like expression. She has been 
trained to keep her face unreadable to her 
patient for his own good.” 

These replies seem to indicate that the 
hardening process is something to be com- 
mended rather than criticized. It merely 
indicates that the nurse has acquired the 
professional attitude toward pain that one 
takes as a matter of course, in a doctor. 

Nursing is anything but dull. Many 
teachers and office workers relinquish easier 
hours and lighter duties for the sake of doing 
something which shows concrete results’ 
There is a satisfaction in easing pain which 
can never be approached in performing the 
monotonous tasks of classroom or office. 
Plenty of prosaic duties are indeed a nurse’s 
lot, but tragedy and comedy are constantly 
interwoven in the pattern of her days. 

There are tragic moments; plenty of 
them. In spite of their apparent calm, 
nurses dread seeing a patient die and shrink 
from informing the anxious relatives. They 
are grateful for the element of comic relief 
that creeps in, exasperating though it may 
be at times. There is the old man who 
insists on singing hymns at the top of his 
voice in the middle of the night; the delirium 
tremens patient who pops out of bed in glee 
to startle the nurse, the old Jewish woman 
who refuses to be bathed—-she hasn’t had a 
bath for a year! 


Ly nursing narrow a girl’s interests? 
On the contrary, it should broaden 
her outlook immeasurably. She is called 
upon to handle a myriad situations, to meet 
all types of people, to encounter every 
standard of living. She is trained not only to 
care for the sick, but to cook, to entertain, 
to be a good companion. It not only 
broadens her outlook but develops her 
character. “How could it be otherwise,” a 
nurse asks, ‘when for three long years duty 
is put before everything else and self rele- 
gated to the background? A girl’s judgment 
is developed, her poise enhanced, and her 
sense of responsibility increased.” 

In choosing a training school, the most 
important point is that the hospital has a 
high standard. One of considerable size is 
advisable, for it offers a greater variety of 
experience and is likely to have more up-to- 
the-minute methods and apparatus than the 
smaller hospital, no matter how excellent 
the latter may be. 

Most hospitals require only two years of 
high school for entrance; a few insist on 
junior matriculation. A senior matriculation 
is advisable; even a university degree if that 
is possible. To quote the Honorable Vincent 
Massey, in his speech to the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association at their biennial con- 
ference at Saint John in June: “I have no 
doubt that a nurse is not only a happier 
woman but a better nurse if she is in posses- 
sion of what a liberal education can give her 
. . . However few facts she may remember 
she will have been helped if properly taught 
to acquire a trained intelligence, a balanced 
judgment, a quickened sympathy and a 
cultivated mind.” 

In private duty nursing particularly a 
good education is invaluable, since a great 
deal of the nurse’s task is to provide com- 


panionship for the patient and keep his mind 
off his ills. 

In any case, it is better to wait at least one 
or two years after completing a high school 
course before entering a hospital. Nursing 
is not a profession to enter at too tender an 
age. 


S IT wiser to choose a hospital far from 

home or in one’s own town or city? 

Replies vary. Some nurses aver that the 
nurse-in-training who spends her off-duty 


hours away from home is the more con- | 
tented; the novelty of a new environment | 
and new friends takes her mind off her work. 


Then, too, it is not so easy to leave for home 
if difficulties seem overwhelming. 

Other nurses are in favor of training in 
one’s home city. “Think of being able to 
have a dinner cooked’ at home!”’ they say. 
‘Hospital meals may be wholesome enough, 
but they don’t cater to your particular 


tastes and it’s a treat to be pampered a little. | 


It stands to reason that you will find more 
diversions when you can see your friends in 
off-duty time; you have a place to entertain 
them when you can go home. Unless a girl 
has friends to take her out or to visit she 
may be very lonely in a strange city.”’ Of 
course there is always the companionship of 
her classmates, but unless she sees outsiders 
as well, she cannot escape the hospital 
atmosphere, for it is impossible to avoid 
talking “shop.” 

The salient point seems to be that a nurse 
should be able to spend her off-duty hours in 
some way which will give her a complete 
change from her duties. She must get her 


mind entirely off her work sometimes to | 
* Whether she can do this | 


avoid “going stale. 
more successfully in her home town or a 
distant city is an individual matter; if she 
craves a wholly new environment she may 
be wise to go farther afield than the girl who 
is content with her home life and present 
circle of acquaintances. 

Residence life has its pleasures; the same 
pleasures which make boarding-school or 
university residence life something to look 
back on wistfully when they are past. There 
is nothing quite like companionship with 
other girls, all striving toward the same goal, 
all ready to cram as much fun as possible in 
off-duty hours. There are many informal 
and impromptu parties, and almost every 
hospital permits several dances every year. 


AS REGARDS expenses, nursing costs 


less than any other profession of which | 


we know. There are no fees, no residence 
board bills as in a university course, no 
expensive textbooks to buy. The proba- 
tioner is expected to provide her first 
uniforms; the hospital provides the rest, as 
well as text books and free lecture courses. 
Clothing for off-duty hours and spending- 
money are the only expenses. Some hospitals 


even pay nurses in training a trifling sum; | 


perhaps seven or eight dollars a month. 
Rates of pay for graduate nurses are high. 
The following figures are taken from one of | 
the Toronto registries: 
Night or day duty —$6. 
24-hour duty (with six hours off at 
night for sleep) —$7. 
Obstetrical- 36. 
Alcoholics--$7. (A 24-hour day is 
not to be undertaken). 
Contagious diseases—$6.50 (day or 
night); $7.50 (24-hour duty). 
Assisting at operations—-$5. per 
operation. 
Sickness in house—Regular rates, with 
$1. extra for each extra person. 
Hourly nursing-—$1.50 per hour. $2. 
per hour after 7 p.m. 


UT there is another side to the picture 

which must in fairness be considered. 
The nursing profession today is woefully 
overcrowded. In 1911, Canada had less than 
6,000 nurses; in 1930 there were more than 
30,000. Further, people are doing without 
nurses if it is humanly possible. To quote 
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they would be, to lose themselves in Moscow 
would be simple. Give them a week of grace. 

It was a ghastly day, and as the time of 
the evening concert neared, his nerves grew 
taut to the point of agony. If they did not 
come to take her down, it would have 
deadly significance. And if they did come, 
would she be able to sing? 

He stayed as long as it was prudent, then 
took her in his arms. Neither of them had 
words, for they had long ago exhausted all 
there was to say on their predicament. But 
she smiled bravely, with a touch of hard- 
wrung galety that stabbed him like a knife- 
thrust. Then at a sound outside they sprang 
apart and he ran on tiptoes into hiding. 

They came for her. From the inner room 
he saw the door swing open. A fellow stood 
waiting dispassionately. She stepped out 
and the door closed. 

It seemed an eternity before the gypsy 
orchestra struck up. As always happened, 
before she sang, a ripple of sound ran over 
the crowd, to be followed by a hush. 

In that hush Jarvis felt the wings of death 
hovering above the Opera House. For from 
Natchka there came no sound. Nothing. 
Not a note. The music went on for a few 
bars, then faltered and stopped, as a mutter 
grew among the people, that swelled into a 
solid rumble of excited comment. It came 
home devilishly to Jarvis how like the sound 
was to the rumble of a cart on cobbles—at 
daybreak. 

Then it died again, as the man with the 
balaika took up the entertainment. 

So it had come at last. She could not sing! 
She could not sing! And it must bea week at 
least before the preparations for their escape 
could be matured. Too long! It was too 
long, at such a risk. They would, they must, 
break out at once. His mind raced desper- 
ately, seeking the best plan for an immediate 
effort, till at last he heard the footsteps of 
the returning Natchka and her escort. 

She came in, very straight and lovely in 
the green sheath of faded velvet that so well 
became her, very pale, with her lips of coral 
and her amber eyes and her head so high 
and proud, and she went to meet him 
graciously, as she might have done in her 
father’s drawing-room. She smiled, and put 
up her face to be kissed. “I tried. I did try. 
But the voice is gone. Ah!” With a little 
shudder, she slipped into his arms and clung 
there. “‘Hold me! Kiss me!” 

“By and by she looked up with a brave 
gesture, but he kissed her into silence. 
“Darling, it’s all right. I’ve bucked worse 
things and beat them. Tomorrow we'll get 
out. Listen!’ He had unscrewed an iron 
knob from a lay figure in the wardrobe room, 
and slung it in a piece of cloth to make a 
blackjack that could brain an ox. ‘This 
chap who brings the food is not much 
bigger than you, Natchka. In the morning 
when they come, be lying on the floor, here 
I'll be hiding behind the couch —as though 
you'd killed yourself, or fainted. Don't 
move, whatever happens. They'll come in 
to see. Give me five seconds with this 
behind them and I'll get them both. You 
can wear the small chap’s clothes. I'll take 
the sentry’s. Then we'll chance it. It’s thin 
but not too thin. I’ve pulled off harder 
things. We'll take the clothes you made, so 
that we can change when we are clear. 
Lucky they bring your grub before mine!” 
He managed to convey a conviction he was 
far from feeling. Before mealtime tomorrow 
there would be another happening —at 
davbreak. And they might come for her 
and not take him. 

She smiled gravely, nodding. ‘‘A splendid 
plan, my Billee. Kiss me ; ; 

“And will you now leave me for a little, for 
half an hour, if you please?” 

In the conditions under which they lived, 
such a request was not unusual, and kissing 
her forehead he left her. : ; 

Back in his room, for all the imminence of 
tragedy, at the thought of action, after the 
months of waiting, his spirits rose remark- 
ably. Thanks to his rigorous exercises he 
was fit and active, and he had all heaven to 
fight for. He got out his weapon and swung 
it with appreciation. Just five clear SEC nds 
unobserved behind those two! His eyes 
gleamed and he licked his lips. 


By and by he crawled through his hole and | 
went to where the outline of her door showed | 
yellow. He scratched, their usual signal, and | 
heard the rustle of garments. Then, in a 
low, clear voice, “Come in,” He opened the 
door—and stopped short in astonishment. 

She stood beside the massive pier glass, 
clad from head to foot in shimmering white | 
satin, with a pearl-encrusted headdress low 
on her forehead, and ropes of pearls depend- | 
ing on her shoulders. Her tawny hair was | 
braided into two thick plaits, drawn forward | 
and hanging down before her. Her face was | 
pale, but her eyes shone, and there was for 
the first time since he had found her a patch 
of high color on her cheeks. She looked 
inexpressively beautiful, quite calm, and 
with that look which every woman wears at 
least once in her life. 

He went to her swiftly. 
Whatever . 
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motioned to the wardrobe room.’ She 
hesitated now, and her mouth shook ever so 
slightly. Then she stood up straighter and 
met his eyes. ‘“Tonight before they brought | 
me back, they read the order from the 
Cheka. They will come for me tomorrow.” | 
 Natchka!”” His head rang with pain and 
fury. The end! Now? Without even the | 
chance in the morning. But before he could 
speak she laid her two hands on his shoulders 
pulling him close and looking into his eyes. 

‘“Billee. When I found the dress I thought | 
of it. Can we not make our marriage here, 
ourselves, before God? Before I go— outside 
in the morning? Then I shall be so happy. 
It is a lovely dress, my Billee; and—and 
can we not say the words?” 

It was hard for Jarvis to control himself, 
the lump in his throat, the tremor in his | 
hands, and she stood there very still, 
devouring him with her eyes. 

Then he took her hand and stood up, very 
strong and slim and virile, before her, and 
she smiled softly. 

“Before God I take thee, Natchka, to be 
my wife, till death us do part!” 

“Before God I take thee, Billee, to be my 
husband, till death us do part.”’ 

He took her face between his hands and 


gently kissed her forehead, then swept her | om 
with a savage movement into his arms. t 1.000 Cash for You 
2 
| ina Few Years 


“You shan’t go all alone. I go too! They 
shan’t take you!” 

She thrust him off a little. “It does not | 
matter, death, when one has lived, Billee. 
Because of what my father said I lived so 
long I could. Live, thou, for that thing also, | 
and because I beg of you. It is the duty | 

.togoon. . 

In the intense emotion of those moments | § 
they had been oblivious to everything, and (1) 
had not heard new footsteps in the corridor. ‘ peels ae Se ag i ol 
But a yell from the direction of his room (2 I ays $1,000 Cash in Twe nty Years; 
snatched them from paradise. They sprang | (3) $1.000 immediately tf death 
apart, and stood in an agony of indecision. | "9 

occurs 3 


“Wait,”’ he said, and ran through the | 
rardrobe room. , P 
— | (4) $2,000 if death occurs as the 
result of an accident. 
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he ran back. A sergeant had seized Natchka 
by the shoulders, shaking her savagely, | 
while his two men stood by. 
“Where is the Englishman, slut? Quick, | 
before I choke you!” 
Jarvis, with deadly purpose, hurled him- 
self at the fellow, but one of the others, | 
reversing his rifle and using it rapierwise by | 
the muzzle, drove the butt into his stomach | 
and his world went out in fireshot dark. 
When it cleared, he was lying on the floor, 
and the fellow stood above him with a ready 
bayonet, while Natchka waited, very pale, | 
between his two companions. Sick and | 
faint, he struggled to his feet and stood 
impotently glowering, the bayonet at his | 
breast. 
“It is a pity,’’ said the sergeant, “but you | 
are wanted by the commissar.” 
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' them, clothes 


They brought me here, where the dresses 
are, so that'I may wear them when I sing; 
and-I go on—and~ sing; and, in the 
mornings—but you also hear!” She 
shuddered. “It can’t be for long. My voice 
is failing. You heard, tonight? Soon I shall 
be able to sing no more. What does it 
matter? All is gone. Ah, what can there 
be in Russia now for such as I? Yet, 


| because of my father, so long I can live, I 
| shall goon.”’ She spoke the last words with a 


flash of passion startlingly different from the 
tone in which she had told her story, and 


| again he sensed the still, fierce flame that 
| burned in her. 


| surcease from loneliness. 


There in the darkness they talked, hour 
after hour, feasting on friendly speech, on 
Slowly the truth 


| dawned on Jarvis. He came to know to what 


far end the voices lured him down the trails 


| from home, and what they had tried to 


| whisper to him. 


Awe, and a heady joy 


| possessed him at her mere presence. 


The clang of the courtyard door brought 


| them back each from their own thoughts. 
| “It is the morning,” she said wonderingly. 


“We have talked all night.” 

They heard the awful business through. 
When it was done, the light was strong 
enough to let him see the room, with racks 


| and racks of gorgeous garments hanging, 
| and Natchka with her chin dropped on her 


bosom and her hands clenched in her lap. 
He reached for them, and her head came up. 
Her eyes met his gallantly with a smile and a 


| challenge, so that he burned to take her 
| in his arms. 


| little smile. ‘I 


| This is not safe.” 


“We, too, one day,”’ she said with her 
when I can no longer sing. 
You-—when your time comes. Now go. 
She urged him toward his 
room, but when he turned, detained him 


| looking up wonderingly, her lips parted, 
| and patting his sleeve with small, timid 


| times and smiled again. ‘‘Go. Go. 


movements, as though to reassure herself 
of his reality. Then she nodded several 
I will 
cover the hole. Come soon, tonight.” 

HE full moon, striking through the row 
of narrow windows, filled the wardrobe 


| with an eerie light. They sat on the heap of 


garments which they had thrown down for 
greater comfort during the long night when 
they talked together. She was in his arms, 


| clinging to him as to the last thing on earth. 





After the bitter-sweet delirium of that 
first kiss, he freed her gently and she 
propped herself on one arm and lay looking 
up at him, the bold curves of her jaw and 
neck and shoulder in the moonlight marble- 
white against the hanging stuffs behind her. 
He retained her other hand, pressing it 
between his as he strained to see her face 
the better. His voice shook slightly. 

“. . there it is, Natchka; and there's 
no way of explaining it. My life’s been one 
long quest. Since I was a kid I've never 
rested, pushed on and on, trying one thrill, 
one country after another, to satisfy the 
hunger in me. But it’s over now. It was you 
I wanted. It’s journey’s end for both of us. 
This is fulfillment. That’s what your father 
meant. Somehow he felt it. He knew. 
These things do happen in spite of logic.”’ 

She flexed her arm, sliding into a soft 
heap with her cheek against his side. ‘Kiss 
me. What does it matter-—logic? I am tired 
to death. Rest me, thou. It will too soon be 
morning.” She relaxed with a convulsive 
shudder, and her eyes closed. 

He sat silent and content, staring into the 
gloom and running his fingers gently 
through her hair. Sometimes he bent and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. 


T WAS five days later, and Jarvis lay on 

his bed in the dark, waiting to hear her 
voice burst forth and fill the sullen place 
with glory. The slight indisposition which 
had made her fear that she was failing had 
not recurred. They were working hard at 
their preparations for escape, and hope was 
high. Now that from the many garments 
they could make rope enough to lower 
them, he had planned to break out through a 
window. He was laboring at the bars, while 
from the garments she was fashioning for 
the mean, drab garments of 


Chatelaine, October, 1932 


a man and woman of the city. Hope, and 
their passion for each other, made them 
tireless, and already the grim certainty of 
death was dimmed for them, and they dared 
to talk of freedom and the inestimable 
beauty it had come to mean. 

And then it happened. The orchestra 
began, and he drew a deep breath of antici- 
pation. Daily, at this hour, he was trans- 
ported into sheer delight. Her voice began, 
low, clear and true, one of the haunting 
Tartar songs she knew. But it cracked and 
broke. She struggled desperately to recover, 
but confinement, fear and slow starvation 
had got in their work, and she could not. 
Jarvis sprang up in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, and the sweat stood on his brow. When 
her body failed to answer to her will, her 
worn nerve went, and a peal of hysterical 
laughter broke from her. Then all was 
drowned by the surge of comment from the 
people. 

He was waiting hidden among the dresses 
when they brought her back, and watched in 
fury while with an insolent palm on her bare 
shoulder a soldier thrust her in. 

She knew he would be there, and when 
the door closed stood where the fellow left 
her, looking toward the door whence he 
would come. Her lips shook, but her eyes 
were bright and her head high. She seemed 
to him the ultimate epitome of womanhood, 
the intense and unyielding spirit, the lovely, 
yielding flesh, the flame and the blossom, 
the silk and the steel 

He reached her in three swift strides. 
When she took her lips away, his burned 
with the salt from her eyes. 

In their nook in the wardrobe room, 
neither could find words; nor did they need 
them. The moon had passed, and the place 
was very dark. At last she said: 

“It may not be very long, beloved. If I 
cannot go on, Zaminetzsky will order it. He 
hates the Sergieffs, because in our own 
country the people loved my father and 
would not work for the revolution. Put I 
will bathe my throat with cold water all day 
tomorrow. Could you spare me some of 
yours, there is so little. Then perhaps I can 
go on.”” He crushed her to him. 

“We go together, if it comes. What does 
it matter.” 

They sat on in the dark, clinging to one 
another, and soon in their rapture forgot 
even the imminence of death. They talked of 
love, and of that alone, which was to them 
the only certainty, till he was aware that 
she was sleeping, and he leaned back on 
the wall, letting her head down on his 
knees and listening with a curious sense of 
happiness and security to her steady 
breathing. 

But when, by the greying of the sky seen 
through the high-barred windows, he knew 
daybreak neared, fear gripped him. She 
stirred on his knee, and with the accents 
of a small child muttered something in her 
sleep. An ice-cold hand closed on his heart 
Suppose, suppose they came for her. They 
might not take him, too 

With the dank sweat on his brow, he 
watched the paling sky and strained for the 
fisrt sound. When the door clanged open, 
she awoke and started to her elbow, then 
grasping the significance of the moment was 
instantly wide awake 

The soldiers shambled out 

The volley crashed and he felt her stiffen, 
but at the pressure of his arm she turned and 
smiled. ‘‘So we have yet another night, my 
dear. But then, why should we fear it? We 
do not know. It may be better afterward; 
at least there will be peace, and we have 
loved so.” 

Praying that she might recover her voice 
at least till they were ready for their effort, 
he worked savagely all day at the window 
bars. Already two were loose and he could 
wrench them off at any moment. It had 
taken him four days to achieve this, and 
there were three bars yet to loosen. The 
clothes were ready, and by the time the bars 
were out, Natchka could have the strips cut 
for the rope. Three days or so to twist this, 
then they could try with an excellent 
chance of success, he was sure. Once safely 
in the courtyard, with Natchka to do the 
talking; and inconspicuously dressed, as 
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and went into the dark of the chamber. 

It seemed an eternity of waiting, but at 
last she emerged, and he saw with admira- 
tion that over her arm, concealed under a 
property cloak from the racks, she bore what 
he knew to be their two disguises. 

“Lead on, Balko,” he said, and they 
passed without molestation down the long, 
gloomy corridors—the flight after flight of 
steep stone steps to where the car waited. 

Balko looked at him, and he shoved the 
Luger into Balko’s ribs. Balko leaned out of 
the window to the driver. 

“The Kremlin.” 

The car moved off and Jarvis turned 
again to Balko. 

“As soon as we're clear, tell him to take 
whatever road leads quickest to the out- 
skirts of the city.” 

When the order was given he passed the 
pistol to Natchka. 

“If he makes the slightest demonstration, 
shoot him. Our lives depend on it.” 

But Balko had measured his man, and 
remained quite quiet while he was gagged 
and bound. Then Jarvis took the pistol and 
said to Natchka. ‘‘We’ve a chance, an 
excellent chance, so long as they don’t know 
what direction we have taken. So we'd 
better get rid of these two soon. You know 
the road we're on?” 

“Oh, yes. It goes straight to the Shizdra 
bridge.” 

“All right. I'll fix this driver, we'll dump 
‘em both and then we'll go back and head 
for some other outlet. When they’re found, 
they'll start a false trail this direction.” 

He leaned from the window and signalled 
the driver to stop in a dark place, got out 
and slid into the seat beside him. Then he 
shoved the Luger into his ribs and between 
them they bound him fast. Jarvis took the 
wheel, put out the lights and drove into an 
inky passage by a deserted factory yard. 

There seemed no one about as they laid 
the two helpless figures in a dark angle of the 
wall, re-entered the car and drove at a 
snail’s pace back to the main road, where 
they took the risk of returning on their 
tracks till Natchka could direct him to the 


westward road to the Kaluga crossing. 

“Once over the bridze,”’ Jarvis said with 
grim satisfaction, “we'll have a whole night’s 
running, or till the gas gives out, then ditch 
the car and change our clothes and lose 
ourselves in Russia.” 

The first wan gleam of dawn found them 
unmolested on the banks of the Dnieper, 
downstream from Smolensk. They changed 
into their peasant clothes, took Balko’s 
Luger and what money they had found on 
him and the driver. Then Jarvis started the 
car in low gear, took it slowly to the edge of 
the bank, got out, let out the gear and with 
his shoulder started it down the slope. 

Once over the brink it rushed down like 
some water-beast eager for the plunge, hit 
the muddy stream with a spout of foam and 
by great good fortune sank from sight. 

In the east, the first faint glow of sunrise 
woke. Jarvis took Natchka in his arms and 
they stood awhile in silence, lost to every- 
thing save each other and their soaring 
hopes. Then, hand in hand, they trudged off 
down the stream, which here flowed due 
west, toward the Polish border. And then 
they marched straight west, their faces set 
doggedly toward freedom; day after day, 
doggedly, risking, when they, must, a stop 
at some peasant’s house where Natchka 
bargained for black bread. Some days they 
made as much as twenty miles, some days, 
when the roads did not lead west and they 
must take to country, they made less than 
ten. But that star which leads the forlorn 
home so often led them surely, and three 
weeks after they had left the car in the 
Dnieper’s murky waters they were talking to 
the officer in charge of a Polish border guard. 

“We have fled from the Terror,’”’ Natchka 
said. ‘He is English, I am Natchka 
Sergieff, only survivor of the house of 
Yegor Sergieff.” 

The young Pole with the jet-black eyes 
looked at her for a long, long moment. Then 
he said. ‘“You seem to speak the truth. And 
Yegor Sergieff was one Russian of the blood 
who was traitor to neither country, king nor 
people. There is coffee and vodka within. I 
should be greatly honored . . .” 


Women are Like That 


Continued from page 12 


business, I feel like sending them a cepy of 
that old fable about ‘‘the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” After all they picked the 
pocketbook to marry, and if they didn’t 
like the scent of smoked ham around the 
dollars, there are plenty of politicians run- 
ning loose. 

Many a girl marries a man because he is 
“different’’—and before the ringing of the 
wedding bells is out of his ears, she'll be 
nagging him to be more like other men. 
When such an incident occurs the general 
public is apt to shrug its shoulders and 
remark ‘‘women are like that’’—perhaps 
they are, but it seems to me they ought to 
be able to tell the difference between a man 
and a chameleon. 


OMETIMES this. “right-about-face”’ 

attitude of women is merely ridiculous, 
often it is downright funny, but in many 
cases it is actually serious and likely to doa 
lot of harm. 

As an example of the latter, we'll take the 
case of Joe. I mizht just as well have called 
him Tom, Dick or Harry, for in general this 
example would fit into as many households 
as easily and as familiarly as the average 
installment collector. 

Joe is what I call the salesman type—he 
and his kind are never so happy as when in a 
crowd: likes to meet people; go on parties, 
and, to use a 1929 boom period word, make 
whoopee. Girls used to like to go out with 
him. He was full of pep and they were 
always sure of a good time. As a matter of 
fact, his wife—although she would be 
indignant at the mere suggestion—used to 
chase him quite openly and made no secret 
of the fact that she admired his live-wire 
tactics. She enjoyed being with him because 
he was always the centre of interest, a good 
sport and good fun. 


And so they were married, and very 
happily, too, but I can’t help noticing that 
Joe has changed and is apt to slide off into 
corners and hover around the outskirts of 
groups, of which by his natural exuberance, 
wit and showmanship, he should be the 
centre. Why? Because the characteristics 
that attracted Mrs. Joe to him before they 
were married now annoy her. Where once 
she admired him as the “life of the party,” 
she now reproaches him for being undigni- 
fied, claims he shows off and that his jokes 
are old, his pranks childish. Joe can’t quite 
understand this and he’s rapidly acquiring 
an inferiority complex that is hurting his 
business and making him wary where once 
he swept in and won with sheer force of will 
and confidence. If Mrs. Joe—and she 
represents hundreds of wives—would only 
take a minute off to think things over, I 
think she'd realize that she is, unconsciously, 
perhaps, submerging the very things that 
make her husband so attractive and success- 
ful. Try and imagine Joe without his 
bubbling enthusiasm—I can’t. 


ROVING eye has gathered many a lad a 
wife—and a lot of trouble afterwards. 
For, despite the fact that that twinkling 


orbit and devil-may-care air was an insepar- | 
able part of the personality she found | 
attractive and lovable enough to marry, the | 
average woman, for some reason or other, | 


expects them to be discarded along with 
other engaging things like his freedom and 
individuality. 

One girl will marry a man because he is 
quiet and steady. Another will pick a lively 
lad for a good time. But before the last 
piece of confetti has been dug out of the 
rumble seat, they are at least agreed on the 
short-comings of their husbands. The first | 
will invariably lament on the stodginess of 
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keeps the organs functioning properly every 
day, and fills you with such a feeling of 
radiant vitality and vigor that before you 
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ow to Overcome | 


| 


Satisfaction | 


| bearded soldier. 


“Darn you, I'll stay here.” 

“I don’t blame you; she’s a sweet piece. 
But maybe the commissar will send you 
back tonight.”’ 

Jarvis swung on him savagely, 
bayonet backed him off. 

“Stay here with the woman, Issay,”’ said 
the sergeant. ‘“They may have other bolt- 
holes. Come, you!’’ They seized him and, 
despite his fury, dragged him from the room. 

With his last glance, flung over his 
shoulder as he struggled, he saw Natchka 
standing, pale and very straight, beside the 
She raised her hand and 


but the 


smiled. 

He was hustled into an automobile, which 
wound through the gloomy city and in due 
course deposited him before the grey stone 
building where he had been tried and 
sentenced nearly two months ago. Within, 
they halted him before a tall door guarded 
by two sentries. The sergeant entered a 
room lit with a single electric bulb. After 
five minutes or so he reappeared and 
beckoned. 

Zaminetzky was alone, seated behind a 
desk littered with papers, the man of whom 
it was said that he never rested, taking his 
meals while he worked and flinging himself 
down on a couch in the office for a few hours 
sleep. Even in the two months that had 
elapsed he seemed to have become more 
frail, his sharp beard greyer, his skin more 
pallid. The enormous burden of his office 
told on him surely. But his black eyes 
burned with the same old fire. 

“Good evening, Colonel Jarvis. From 
what comrade Balko tells me, I owe you a 
profound apology.” 

Jarvis knew the futility of words. 

“You are one of the world’s fortunate, 
colonel. First, because you are your father’s 
son, and then that we discovered it in time 
to stop your execution two months ago—-to 
say nothing of the charming Natchka. She 
is not long for this world, and it is not every 
man who can so sweetly put a period to his 
peccadilloes.”’ 

“Save your pothouse wit for those who 
like it! What do you want with me?” 

“You are the son of Hugh Price Jarvis, 
the great banker. Your life is forfeit; he, 
himself, would concede that point. His 
good will is of moment to us. We're seeking 
loans in London at present, and he, more 
than any other man, has power to make or 
break them. . .” 

“And in exchange for my hide I use my 
influence with my father? That’s it, eh? 
Absolutely no! I’m not built that way.” 

“‘We might hold you as hostage for his 
support, make your life the price. But I say 
that is not my way. I say that my intentions 
are benevolent. What I have done I have 
done because it was a desperate case; there 
was no other way to achieve our end. And I 
know your father more than you may think 
—I was ten years in London, you know—he 
is a man of deeds. Therefore, of my own will 
I send you, his son, whose life on any count 
is forfeit, back to him, as earnest of the good 
intention of the Russian people.” 

When the true import of the situation 
dawned on Jarvis, a blaze of new hope 
broke over him. Power! Now he had power! 
He waited a moment to steady himself. 
Then he said coldly. ‘Then Natchka 
Sergieff goes with me.” 

Zaminetzsky shook his head. ‘That is 
different. She is of the breed that preyed on 
Russia, and they shall be blotted out. They 
menace the people. Why do you bother? 
There are others. And there is yet tonight. 
You may go back to her.”’ 

“Stop that, you dog! Listen! Keep me 
here if you want. Shoot me—I dare you to! 
But if I leave here without her, I promise 
you I'll never rest in doing what I can to 
break you. D’you think my father would 
forget you killed my wife?” 

“Your wife! Oh, ho, ho, ho!” 

“My wife, I say. If we’d been free we 
should have married before this. We are 
married as far as this discussion is con- 
cerned. D’you think Hugh Jarvis will for- 
give you that? We'll have you anyway, and 
I'l! be against you in New York and London, 
this time; not like a fool on the frontier!”’ 

Zaminetzsky stared at him with the look 


that ruled from Petrograd to Okotsk, and 
had sent ten thousand aristocrats to death. 
“T say I know your father. He pays his 
debts. So I send you back No more, 
please. I am tired; must sleep.” 

The soldier seized him. ‘“Take him back. 
Nourokov has his orders. Good night, 
colonel. You leave for Archangel in the | 
morning.”’ 

Jarvis burst into furious speech, but at a | 
nod from the dictator they dragged him out 
and into the waiting car. With Balko 
beside him the car moved off. 

Archangel, he raged inwardly. Archangel | 
in the morning! And at daybreak, in the | 
yard behind the Opera House, Natchka 
would face the rifles! 

The car plunged on over the execrable | 
Moscow roads. 

“So you see,” 
need for any fuss. 
night yet before you. Many a man 

It was without premeditation, almost 
without consciousness of what he did, that 
Jarvis hit him; but all his fears, all the pent 
emotions of the months of waiting, all his | 
love of life and his pure passion for her, 
drove the fist that lashed upward from his 
side, catching the fellow on the jaw close 
under his ear. 

Balko jerked spasmodically 
slumped into the corner. 

It was some moments before Jarvis | 
realized what had happened. Then he saw | 
the brown butt of a Luger gleam through | 
the opened coat, and reached in stealthily 
and got it, saw that it was loaded and drew 
back the hammer. 

He pulled the fellow upright and shook 
him. By and by the eyes opened wearily, | 
but at sight of the blue muzzle an inch from 
his chin, and the feel of the grip on his 
throat, Balko snapped into consciousness. | 

“Look at me!”’ said Jarvis. 

Balko looked, with two not unhumorous | 
blue eyes. 

“D’you think I'm afraid to die—or care?”’ 

His victim did not speak, but his eyes 
were eloquent. 

“All right. I’m going to get her out or die 
trying; but if I die, you'll die first. You'll 
give me your coat and hat, and when we | 
reach the Opera House you'll chance going 
in without them. I'll be beside you with the 
gun close to your ribs. At the first hitch I'll 
kill you. We'll go in, and you'll say Zamin- 
etzsky wants her, and we'll go up and bring | 
her down. After that I'll decide what we'll 
do. Now off with that coat and hat. If you | 
don’t believe I’m desperate, try me and | 

Balko swallowed, and his eyes shifted. 

“T’ll lose my life either way. | 

‘While there’s life, there’s hope; you can | 
run for the border, too.” 

Balko shrugged and began slowly to 
unbutton the long grey coat. 


said Balko, “there was no 
You have the whole | 





and then 


T WORKED. As the wildest schemes 

sometimes can. By great good fortune 
it appeared that Balko was in sole command 
of the Opera House guard, and without 
challenge and with Jarvis a close step 
behind him—he led up the dark, high 
narrow stairs to the floor above the audi- 
torium. 

When the sentry opened the door, they 
saw Natchka, still in the Ukraine a me | 
dress, kneeling before her chair. Her hands | 
were clasped, her face upturned in an) 
attitude of adoration. 

At the noise she got slowly to her feet and | 
stood waiting. She seemed perfectly com- 
posed, though she was very pale, and there | 
was even the shadow of a smile about her. | 

“Take off that dress!” Jarvis said, | 
gruffiy in Russian, and with his best 
attempt at a disguised voice. 

“I prefer to wear it.” 

With a warm flood at his heart as he 
realized that she thought her end was come, 
and how she planned to meet it, he pushed 
back the hat of Balko, and slightly moved 
the high grey collar. 

He saw the blood suffuse her face as she 
recognized him, but his warning expression 
was interpreted aright, and steadying herself 
with obvious effort she picked up the green | 
velvet dress that lay beside her on the chair, | 
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—protect against leather acids. 


—the only shoes your dealer can get in 
181 sizes and width combinations. 


—the only shoes selling at same cash 
prices everywhere, 


HURLBUT 


CUSHION-SOLE 


Shoes ‘Children ¢ 








NOTE SPELLING —HurlBUT 
MADE ONLY AT PRESTON. ONT 
beautify 
your ey@s ! 


Transform theminto 
bewitching pools of loveliness — 
instantly ~ with this new, easy-to- 
use eyelash beautifier. Makes 
lashes appearnaturally dark, long 
and luxuriant. Noskill required. 
Will not smart the eyes. Tear- 
proof. Tryit. Black or brown,75c, 
at all toilet goods counters. Dis- 
tribuied by PalmersLtd.,Montreal 


Me WM at, belline. 
NON- SMARTING - TEAR-PROOF 





Here is an end 
to toiling with toilets 


Once women scrubbed and scoured 
to achieve toilet sanitation. But no 
more. There's an easier way that keeps 
closet bowls pure and odorless. Sani- 
Flush is simple to use and accom- 
plishes cleanliness once impossible. 


Just sprinkle a bit of this anti- 
septic, cleansing powder in the bow]! 
(directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet; and the job is done. The 
porcelain is spick-and-span and 
sparkling. The unseen trap that is 
impossible to clean with a brush is 
purified and safe. And Sani-Flush 
can't harm the plumbing. 


At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 35¢. Distributed by Harold 
F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. (Another use for Sani-Flush 
—cleaning automobile radiators, See 
directions on can.) 
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NEW HANDICRAFTS 


Write for Free 

Catalogue with 

hundreds of gift 
ideas. 


C139—Exquisitely 
dainty, this covering, 
for the loveliest of 
babies. In blue or 
pink taffeta with re- 
versed color for 
ribbon binding, 
lettering and flowers. 
Size about 26 x 36 
inches. Price $1.25. 
Ribbon binding 20 
cents; cottons for 
working 10 cents. 








Order from Marie Le 
Cerf, Chatelaine, 153 
University Avenue, 
Toronto, by postal note, 
money order, or reg- 
istered cash. If sending 
cheque, kindly add 
fifteen cents for bank 
exchange. Articles from 
previous tissues can 
always be supplied. 


C141—Lovely 
sprays of lilac in 
natural colors, are lo 
be worked on this 
fringed cushion, size 
17 x 27 inches. 
Stamped on heavy 
brown linen, with 
front and back, price 
75 cents. Cottons for 
working 25 cents. 
On black taffeta, 
price $1.25. Silks 
for working 35 cents. 
Cushion form 60 
cents. 





by 
MARIE LE 
CERF 


C131—Charming 
hostess apron in 


good quality black 


sateen and baby 
chintz, with tri-color 
binding. Complete 
with 3-tone bias 
binding and instruc- 
lions, price $1. 


C134—-To make a 
pair with last year’s 
needlework picture, 
this delightful 
garden scene, size 9 
x 12 inches, stamped 
on sampler linen. 
Price 35c. Cottons 


for working 20 


cents. 
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Hed, rough hands 





made lovely, smooth and white 





3 days 





* TODAY * TOMORROW « NEXT DAY 


Wie A FATAL BLUNDER! Shopping 


for days for the perfect gown — 
then spoiling its whole effect by neg- 
lected hands. Hands so red, so rough 
— people instantly pictured her scrub- 
bing floors. 


No matter how much housework 
your hands do—no matter how often 
they are in and out of water—they 
needn’t show it. Imagine washing your 
face twenty times a day—in hot, harsh, 
soapy water, too. Then you'll under- 
stand how dishwashing, cleaning, pre- 
paring vegetables rob hands of natural 
skin oils, make them rough and red. 


A simple beauty aid 


But now every woman— whether 
housewife or business woman — can 
easily put back these precious, hand- 
beautifying oils. Simply smooth on 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream after 
hands have been in water, and regu- 
larly every night. Feel its cooling, 
soothing action start at once. Watch 
hands grow softer, whiter — redness, 


HINOS < 





roughness fade before your very eyes! 
Every ugly trace of work will be gone 
in three days. Continue to use Hinds 
regularly —keep hands looking their 
loveliest. 
Chiffon-weight 
—not a gummy jelly 


Do not confuse Hinds with weak, 
thinned-out lotions or thick, gummy 
jellies which may contain excessive dry- 
ingsubstances which dry the hands, too. 
Hinds dries naturally. It is a chiffon- 
weight cream, so delicate in texture, 
it seems to melt right into pores. Just 
a few seconds and it’s absorbed, leav- 
ing an invisible “second skin” that acts 
as a constant protection to the hands. 


Try Hinds FREE 


Mail coupon below for a generous 
7-day trial bottle of Hinds. Just a few 
applications will make your hands soft, 
smooth, sheer-white. Of course, to keep 
them lovely you must use it regularly 
—every night and daily after any skin- 
roughening task. Clip the coupon now. 


A.S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited, 
Dept. 1410, 9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, Canada 


Please send me a generous FREE trial bottle 


(enough for 18 applications) of Hinds Honey 
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honey and almond and Almond Cream. 
C138 Make this beautiful little breakfast set in satin stitch a i. 
with quaint herring-boned hems. Tray cloth 14 x 24 inches, 
with napkins, tea cosy and egg cosy, slamped on white, cream, ws = Address. a 
) » green, light or Wedgwood blue linen, price $1. Sees . 
_ re ; . Trade Mark Registered in Canada City Province 


Cottons for working 15 cents. Cosy form price 50 cents. 
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her stick-in-the-mud selection, while the 
other, with equally indignant tone, will 
mourn the frivolity of her playboy com 
| panion. Marriage isn't a gamble; it’s a sure 
thing with the cards stacked against the man 

heads she wins, tails he loses 
from the start. 

Pity the poor fellow with a past. 


| to him like honey, when he selects a Queen, 
| true to nature in the apiary, she'll sting him 
in countless daily ways for daring to possess 
the very sweetness she sought so busily 
| Bygones may be just intriguing bygones 
| to a girl, but to a wife the past is the present, 
and the future never comes. 





friend of mine as he explained the 
| part his wife had in causing him to resign 
| his commission in the Militia. She had 
| married him in a blare of bugles and a blaze 
of scarlet, marched out of the church under 
an arch of swords—-to become a pacifist 
| and pester him until he quit. Yet ifit hadn't 
| been for the glamor of his associations, his 
| row of medals, romantic military career and 
his uniforms, she probably would never have 
noticed him. 

The fellow who wrote the song called 
“When you get what you want you don’t 
want it,’’ sure knew his female physchology 
and it can be no more clearly expressed than 
by the attitude of girls who are literally 
swept off their feet by the jealous, possessive 
ardor of their fiancés, only to spend the rest 
of their days resenting and complaining of 
| these very traits in their husbands. 

If a girl marries a chap with the features of 
| Adonis, or a collar ad., she takes every 











Gay as a garden 


Original, imaginative, exquisitely 
lovely is Ophelia design—the tulip 
motif. Its rare beauty will serve you 
well for a lifetime. Keystoneware 
is guaranteed and is on display at 
your jewellery, drug, leather goods 
or departmental store in single 
pieces and sets—in a wide variety 
of designs. 





idea of masculine beauty runs to rough-hewn 
| countenances. If she selected a jolly fellow, 
inclined a bit to chins and waistline, she sighs 
with envy at every male beanpole that 
| passes. If an inherited canniness made her 
pick a careful lad, she despises his stinginess, 
and if her fancy ran to a good spender, she 
bewails his extravagance. 





Made and guaranteed by Stevens-Hepner 


surgeon; if an artist a writer, a farmer an 


|conclusion that women are either terribly 
poor judges of what they want in husbands 
or else they are jealous of the very qualities 
that attracted them. Perhaps somewhere in 


Brushes, Mirrors and Complete Toilet Sets 


Economy and Value 


for Christmas 


| reasons that if they found these qualities so 
irresistible, other women may, too. It’s 
| beyond me. 


are gracefully 














: * ~ — = | observations—but I’ve found inconsistency 

ae Until Next | like charity, begins at home. Before we were 
7 Christmas married my wife would sit for hours in awed 
tions to A Magaune for Canadian Women |and worshipful silence while I wrote mighty 
1 Gift Order $1.00 | words of wisdom but now she’s complain- 

3 Gift Orders $2.00 ing that if I don’t leave “that trash” and 


hurry, she’ll go without me. 


(one of which may be your personal subscription) 5 2 
Women are like that. 


Gift Orders in Excess of 3 75c each 


Friends and Relatives in every part of the 
World will doubly appreciate such a novel re- 
and Mexico, add 50c per year per membrance—as it carries a breath of Canada 
Order. For all other countries, into their homes each month throughout the 
add $1.00 per year per Order. year. 

Overseas Mails for Sure Christmas Delivery Close From November 8th to 28th. 


These Prices are for Canada, Great 
Britain and British Possessions. 
For United States and Possessions 


Why Not Blame 
the Menr 
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j 2 USE THIS COUPON 4 Continued from page 12 
HATELAINE, 
| 153 University Avenue, SES Fe. 5a a dis'aln Mla edb wee. via | : : § ia ine, 
Merento 2, Ontario. George before she married him. They 
| Please send your Magazine, to each of the following, for the whole of next year | forget, these accusers, that George’s qualities 
—the Christmas Issue of this year, if available, and my Personal Greetings and were, for the most part, a lot of sham; that 
1 Good Wishes on a Gift Card supplied by you, to reach them as nearly as possible his pre-marriage jokes have since sprouted | 
| to Christmas Morning. | whiskers; that his pre-marriage antics won't 
ee in payment of this order. | work in the serious business of building a 
| |home; that marriage is, indeed, a very 
a Aa Rite g ee tv ey oa ge, gale ie uip isis tia bis 4.786 00s 696s neice 'serious business with the arrival of little 
| George and wee Georgina. Bring Big George 
| RAAGRR. i osc a te khk 6.0 00:6 pee ade tRe he ddd CERO OE REMETELADE RSC He Roe Re Eee 3 4 J g' 
down to earth, make him equal in responsi- 
I ie) MaeaS oO ene. a.) oot aL SAAS OR REM ATCA UD IALAEERA DSA 909066008 bility and duty and you'll find Georgina 
| | telling the world that she has a man that’s | 
| Address Sd ce ae Wk OED 0 6.0 oo OOD CSRS OS EMOSA SSP ERSDARWRER PERO ROR ASH BOD | worth a hundred. | 
$a What's this about wives investing hus- 


| The Gift Card to j ; 

. Name 
| carry Personal | 
j Greetings of f Address OCT. | 


bands with an inferiority complex? Again‘ 
the same terse answer, ‘“‘Rot!”If a man has | 
Continued on page 72 


he’s wrong | 


For, | 


although his reputation will attract girls | 


opportunity to impress on him that her real | 


If she married a | 


Co. Limited, Port Elgin, Ontario. | business man, she longs for a doctor or a| 
| 
|engineer—‘‘anything but what she _ has, | 
and which she chose herself. 
In thinking over the various cases and 
situations that have crossed my path as an 
| unofficial investigator, I have come to the 


the feminine mind there’s a quirk that | 


I could go on indefinitely with these | 
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OMEN are like that,” remarked a | 


AEROPACK 


An especially attractive gift for | 
the bride-to-be and for every | 
woman who travels—the new 
Selective Aeropack by McBrine. 
Carries a complete wardrobe 
dresses on 
rollers. 


separate removable | 
Garments cannot wrinkle 

orcrease. Ward- 
robe fixture may 
be removed and 
hung up. The 
Selective Aero- | 
pack is easier to | 
pack and unpack. | 
Writefor booklet 
The L. McBrine 
. Co. Ltd., fea 
Kitchener, be 


Ont. 
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Way pad stops 
painful friction 
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plaster in place 





HOW BLUE-JAY 
REMOVES CORNS 


Blue-jay is the medicated corn plaster. That 
explains why it easily, gently, safely removes 





| corns that defy ordinary treatment. 


Blue-jay does more than cover the corn, 
which is all that most pads do, It treats the 
corn with a mild medication that actually 
breaks down its structure and loosens it for 
easy removal. Besides this, it brings instant 
pain-relief by cushioning the tender spot with 
its soft felt pad. 

This improved corn plaster is the safe, de- 

ndable product of a noted surgical dressing 
eae: Always insist on genuine Blue-jay, the 
medicated corn plaster. All druggists, 35c, 


BLUE-JAY 


‘CORN PLASTERS 


Mere Ne ee 


C8 OSES OBES 222 e2ee2eee2e2228 
FREE BOOKLET—“FOR BETTER FEET"— 


A very helpful book; contains valuable suggestions 
for foot sufferers. For a free copy mail this coupon 
to Bauer & Black, 100 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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Fhe New Ntothes 


Could there be a 
more adorable 
Mary and her little 
lamb—even though 
it’s all rather a 
Joke? 


ROBABLY 
Pe: set of 

parents have 
ever looked for- 
ward to the 
coming of a first 
child without lay- 
ing plans for 
training it to bea 
“*good child.”’ 
‘‘We're deter- 
mined not to spoil 
the baby,” they 
say. But theirs 


for unless one or 

both of them have 

had a great deal 

to do with babies in the past, they have no 
measure of the effect their training may 
have on a tiny child. 

How much should book-lore be applied? 
There is such a thing as following rules too 
closely, of which the following tale is a sad 
example: I read in a very excellent book 
that when a baby was weaned of one feed- 
ing, the first of a series of weanings, it was 
not necessary to put the child on the bottle, 
as he might just as readily be fed with a 
cup and spoon, which are more readily 
sterilized and more convenient. I knew 
other mothers who had successfully followed 
this method, so did not see why I should 
not do the same, and save trouble with 
fragile bottles and nipples. The baby did 
not take kindly to cup and spoon as a 
means of conveying milk. He cried and 
kicked, he pushed with his hands, meals 
became a worry and grief to both mother 
and child. Thinking this a passing phase, 
I persevered; in the aggregate I spent many 
hours of such torture. Then I found that 
the baby was losing weight. I put the milk 
in a bottle and all went well. What had 
been the trouble? “Cup and spoon’’ was 
an excellent rule but at that stage it did 
not fit my baby. Three months later it did, 
and I discarded bottles. 

Remember—the rule is made for the 
child, not the child for the rule, and in a 
case of this sort, do not waste time and 
effort trying to adapt a child to a situation 
in which he refuses to aquiesce without 
struggles which will rob him of any benefits. 





Some first-hand experiences from a 
mother that will be of actual value 
to new mothers — and older ones 
is a difficult task, too 


By 


Clare 
McAllister 


Observe what you 
are really teach- 
ing the baby—in 
this case he was 
learning to dis- 
play temper, and 
to dislike pro- 
ferred food, solely 
because a wrong 
method was fol- 
lowed. 

This example 
then shows how 
with the best in- 
tentions, the 
mother of a first 
baby may go 
astray. Neo 
amount of advice from friends and rules 
from books will help unless she is willing to 
think things out as they apply to her own 
infant. Think first what is really meant 
by ‘“‘a good child” or a “child that has 
never been spoiled.”’ 

“Goodness” in a tiny baby probably 
means submission to a regular routine, more 
than all else. That is, the child must be 
ready to sleep, not to scream for attention, 
at sleeping time; it must submit to bathing 
and handling without undue obstreperous- 


ness; it must be contented. All mothers | 


know that they must not spoil a child by 
lifting him each time he cries; that he must 
be left to go to sleep alone, and that regu- 
larity must be observed. I believe that 
more and more mothers are adopting these 
sensible aids to ‘“‘goodness.”” For remember 
it is the mother’s behavior that makes the 


child good or bad; she is the one responsible | 


for his habits. There are, however, other 
ways in which one may gradually ruin the 
good work. When a baby is past the first 
stage of merely eating and sleeping, so that 
there are a few hours in the day when he is 
awake, do not accustom him to constant 
attention. If he is sitting in a play pen, or 
lying in a crib, with a rattle or toy to amuse 
him, and you are called out of the room, do 
not go rushing back at the first whimper. 
Not only for the mother’s sake, but for his 
own, the child must learn to play alone. 
There is no sadder spectacle than the child 
who wails as soon as his mother’s back is 
turned, because she [Continued on page 61} 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


With reference to the para graph in Dr. McCullough’s article headed 


"Complete Diet Important in Early Life” on page 45 of the September 
issue of Chatelaine, it is not intended to imply that cereals (in which 


are included bread, pastries and all such articles) should be eliminated. 
All cereals are valuable foods, but some mothers make the mistake of 
feeding their children on a diet almost entirely of cereals, forgetting 
that for the growth of the bones and teeth, milk, milk products and 


cod liver oil are essential. 
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Good news for tolks who 


Tr the weary millions who suffer from insomnia, 
here is a welcome, helpful message. 

Here is a treatment so simple and sure, that 9 out 
of 10 who iry it find blessed relief. 

Just rub a palmful of Absorbine Jr. on the back 
of your neck and jump into bed. Close your eyes. 
Relax. Take long, slow, even breaths, inhaling the 
faint fragrance of Absorbine Jr., breathing like a 
person deep in sleep. 

Soon you'll experience a delightful tingling sensa- 
tion from head to toes. Jumpy nerves quiet down 
and a peaceful drowsiness quickly sends you off in 
deep, sound, natural sleep. 


Mail coupon for enough to make a free test 


You don’t even have to spend a penny to try 
Absorbine Jr.’s sleep-producing qualities. Simply 
fill in the coupon at right and we'll send you a 
sample containing more than enough to give you 
a good night’s sleep. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by 
thousands for 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 








CAN'T SLEEP 


Off you go to Dreamland, this non-fattening, drugless way 





W. F. Young, Ine. 
Lyman Building, Montreal 


Please send me a free sample of 
Absorbine Jr. 


Name— — 
Address—______ 


City 





Province-——___ satlchdiliieaipsansidiamiatnens 





An All Fiction Magazine 


Featuring World Famous Writers 


NORMAN REILLY RAINE 
WARWICK DEEPING 
I. A. R. WYLIE 
BRUNO LESSING 
E. F. BENSON 


Buy it 
Every 


Month 


ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 
Now Printed in Canada 


On Sale at All Newsdealers 





BARONESS VON HUTTON 
BEVERLY NICHOLS 
MARGERY SHARP 

R. V. GERY 
AND OTHERS 
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Pay No More 














NANCY: | 
“I’m only half 
through my 
dishes... how 
do you get | 
finished 


so soon?”’ 


ELAINE: 
“I guess you 
don’t know 





about 

Lux. 
It works “3 

twice ' ‘Wa ES®, 
as fast... and, my dear, it’s| 


simply grand for your hands!” 


TURN YOUR 
DISHWASHING INTO 
BEAUTY CARE 


while you wash dishes faster 





| from a fellow-prisoner. 


| of the Cross.” 


At the 


Continued 


Maurice Chevalier was born in Paris, and 
began life as an apprentice in a nail factory, 
although he yearned for the stage. He sang 
in a little café, and after years of trouping 
became the dancing partner of the famous 
Mile. Mistinguette. During the war he was 
wounded and captured by the Germans; in 
the prison camp he learned to speak English 
After the war he 
appeared with Elsie Janis, in England, 
became an instant favorite and then 
migrated to America and the movies. 
Jeanette MacDonald was a success on the 
musical comedy stage before she made her 
first picture opposite Chevalier in ‘‘The 
Love Parade.’’ Myrna Loy also in the cast 
of “Love Me Tonight” spent her girlhood 
on a big ranch in Montana where her father 
owns big properties. She became a talented 


| sculptress and won the patronage of Rudolph 


Valentino, later appearing in ‘‘What Price 
Beauty” with Nita Naldi, produced by 
Mrs. Valentino. She has appeared in one of 
the largest lists of movies of any star, 
although she has only been in pictures 


| since 1925. 


Cae of the old-time mammoth produc- 
tions scheduled for October will be 
“The Big Broadcast,’’ with an imposing 
line-up of popular radio stars including the 
Boswell Sisters, Bing Crosby, Arthur Tracy, 
Kate Smith, Guy Lombardo, the Mills 
Brothers, Cab Calloway, Stuart Erwin, and 
many others—twenty radio stars in all. 
The story does for the radio what studio 
pictures have done for the movies, in bring- 
ing a more or less theatrical picture of what 
goes on “behind the scenes” of a big broad- 


| casting station. 


Another October picture on the grand 
scale will be Cecil B. DeMille’s ‘“‘The Sign 
Based on the well-known 


' novel by Wilson Barrett, the story is set in 


OTS OF WIVES are washing 

dishes these days—it’s so expensive 

to bother with maids. But these clever | 

women never let their hands get that | 

“housework look.” Lux gives them | 
beauty care right in the dishpan. 


So many soaps—cakes, powders, 


chips—contain harmful alkali which! ! 


dries up the beautifying oils of the skin. | 
Gentle Lux protects these natural 
oils—leaves your hands actually softer | 
and whiter after doing dishes than | 
before! 





And the tiny, sheer Lux diamonds 
work so quickly. They dissolve twice | 
as fast. In lukewarm water, too. And | 
they are economical. Lux for all your 
dishes costs less than Ic a day! 





LUX for dishes 


Lovely hands for less 
than Ic a day 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 
Soapmakers by appointment to their Excellencies 
2€ «=6Governor-General and Countess of Bessborough 


Nero’s court, and tells of the love of a 
Christian girl fora Roman soldier. Adrianne 
Allen, a new movie actress, is an English 
girl who won instant success on the stage in 
“Cynara.” Charles Starrett and Charles 
Laughton are appearing with her. 


; ARLENE DIETRICH’S fifth starring 

picture since Josef Von Sternberg saw 
her in a musical show in her native Germany. 
is “The Blonde Venus,” a dramatic story 
that is quite different from her last tale, 
“The Shanghai Express.” As I am an 
ardent fan of Marlene Dietrich, Herbert 
Marshall—who plays opposite her—and 
Josef Von Sternberg the director, I feel that 
this trio make any story interesting. ‘“The 
Blonde Venus” has been written with the 
one idea—that of giving the beautiful Diet- 
rich an opportunity for some many-sided 
emotional acting. 

Thus the tale is told of a happy young 
wife, living in an East-end tenement with 
her young husband, played by Herbert 
Marshall, a struggling young scientist, whose 
health is breaking just when he is on the 
verge of completing an important experi- 
ment. Dickie Moore, the adorable little 
six-year-old who has been acting on the 
screen for five years, makes an enchanting 
small son—the pivot of the story. For 
Marlene, determined that her husband shall 
get his much-needed rest, follows the ines- 
capable decision of all movie heroines and 
goes to a wealthy admirer for help. She gets 
a job in a night club where shg is an over- 
night success, and tells her husband that 
the money for his trip abroad is earned there. 
Ned goes away happily, leaving Marlene 
with their little son. After he leaves the 


| wealthy admirer, played by Carey Grant, 


makes ardent love to Marlene, and she 
eventually falls deeply in love with him. 
They go away for a holiday together. Ned 


Movies 


from page 17 


returns, discovers what has happened and | 


orders her to return the little boy and 
to go out of their lives forever. Contrary to 
most movie ladies in the past few years, she 
goes—but takes the child with her. For 
weeks she is hunted by the police and has a 
desperate time, trying to earn her own living 
and keep her identity a secret. Finally 
cornered, she surrenders the child, and then 
disappears. 

Some years later, a musical comedy star, 
she returns to New York, and begs her 
husband to let her see the child. He refuses, 
but the boy, having heard his mother’s 
voice, is frantic, and manages to trace her 
to the theatre. The climax comes in the 
dressing-room, where Ned has followed the 
boy, and where he tells Marlene that he has 
divorced her and has legal custody of the 
child. She realizes that everything is over; 
but Carey Grant appears most satisfac- 
torily with information, which, if published, 
will ruin Ned’s career. He threatens him 
with it, and Marlene is allowed to have the 
child. The story leaves her with her wealthy 
admirer and her child. But it was all wrong; 
she should have stayed with Herbert 
Marshall! 

However, as is always the case, the story 
in a movie is only an opportunity to let a 
brilliant actress perform. Marlene is as 
beguiling as ever. She is bewitchingly 
human as the happy little wife; and properly 
provocative as the bold, bad lady of the 
night club. “The Blonde Venus” is good 
adult entertainment. 


NOTHER beautifully filmed English 
movie is being released, ‘‘Faithful 
Heart” with that popular actor and his 
wife, Herbert Marshall and Edna Best; and 


it’s a picture this department can heartily | 


endorse even though the title sounds rather 
sentimental. There is an atmosphere of 
simplicity and reality about the handling of 
the picture, a freedom from hackneyed 
movie technique, that makes it a charming 
thing. 

The story begins in the first years of the 
century in a South African port, where Edna 
Best, as a demure niece of a delightful 
English character who runs the sailor’s 
hotel, meets Herbert Marshall, a rollicking 
young sailor, in port for a few days. Their 
love affair is exquisitely handled, and set 
against the mists and quays of a seaport. 
The young sailor is called away; and prom- 
ises to return. Years afterwards, as a 
brilliant English soldier, he is engaged to be 


married to a beautiful English girl in | 


London, when his unknown daughter, also 
played by Edna Best, arrives, and tells him 
that her mother died at her birth. 


All three of the leading dramatic charac- | 


ters—the sailor, the English girl, and the 
young daughter are powerfully portrayed. 
The drama that arises out of the English 
girl’s very natural dislike of the daughter, 
and her realization that her presence in 
England will be fatal to her marriage, is 
vividly told. All of the characters are 


humanly real; there are no out-and-out 


villainies, such as we have come to expect in 
the movies. The people are real; they 
behave as real people do— each striving to 
attain happiness in the best way. The 
man’s choice is between his fiancée, and the 
dead sweetheart of his boyhood. He tries to 
live the life of his new love; but eventually 
the need of the young daughter wins out, 
and he returns to his seagoing life, taking 
the girl with him. 

As always happens, the story sounds tame 
in the telling. But if you enjoy simple, 
human, well-told tales, you will enjoy 
“Faithful Heart.”’ It is acted with the real 
ability one has come to expect of British 
pictures, and should prove another very 
popular number, 
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Quickly 
Removes 





‘Ends Pain at Once! 


| Anew improved method has been perfected 
by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, the noted foot 
authority, for treating corns, callouses and 
| sore toes. It’s double-acting! Stops pain 
instantly. Removes the 
entire corn or callous in 
48 hours. Thin, specially 
Medicated Disks, used in 
| conjunction with Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, give 
you these quick, safe, 
sure results. 


No Extra Cost! 


No extra charge for this 
new, complete double- 
value treatment. It re- 
moves the cause—shoe 
friction and pressure; 
soothes and heals; pre- 
vents sore toes and blis- 
ters. Easy to apply and 
100% safe. Results will ° 
be a revelation to you. 
Get a box today. At all 
| drug and shoe stores. 


D! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the® pain is gone! 





CALLOUSES 








CORNS 
BETWEEN TOES 









Permanently Destroys q\ 
Both Hair and Root \¢ 


No longer need lovely women he _ Y¥Y 
tormented and embarrassed by un- 
sightly hair on face, arms or legs. 
Croxon Cream, after a number of 
applications, actually destroys un- 
wanted hair, roots and all. Hair 
can never grow again. Nothing else 
| like it. 

At leading drug and de- 


Dartment stores. Or send 
i0c. for sample and booklet. 


CROXON CREAM, Dept. E., 
York-Piper Bldg., Toronto. 


ATT Cae 


Hi rraeee 





BOYS! 
How Many Radio Listeners 


Are There in Your District? 


You will be able to sell 
every one a copy of 


Radio Weekly 


The greatest radio publica- 
tion on the market! 


Free—Send in the Coupon—Free 


YOUNG CANADA Boosters’ CLus, 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me TEN copies of “RADIO 
WEEKLY” absolutely FREE. When I have 
sold these at 5c. per copy I will have capi- 
tal of 50c., with which to start up in business 
“ame single copies of *‘Radio Weekly” each 
week, 


My Name 
My Address 


City or Town 
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The New Mother 


Continued from page 59 


has never allowed him to rely on himself 
for amusement. The good baby is contented 
when alone. 


NOTHER problem, perhaps very 

closely related to the one above, is that 
of the shy baby. It is not good for any very 
young child to be taken frequently to large 
assemblies. Not only is there usually heat 
and noise in such places, but the sight of so 
many people, instead of accustoming the 
child to strangers, is likely to cause him to 
fear them, because he sees so many unknown 
people at one time, and associates them 
with the other unpleasant conditions. It is 
probably best that the baby see new faces 
quietly —a few at a time in his own home 
for the first few experiences. Do not let 
strangers startle him or handle him too 
freely; see that his first attitude toward them 
is one of pleasure. A child should occa- 
sionally be left alone with some one outside 
the home circle. In case of illness or accident 
in the home this may be necessary, and it 
is thus wise to accustom him to such a state. 
If the child is gradually and happily habitu- 
ated to strangers, he need never learn the 
shyness which is acquired by so many. Be 
very careful, then, of his first contacts. 

Another thing which may help your child 
to escape the agony of shyness is teaching 
him how to meet guests in your home. 
Many a child runs away at the sight of a 
new face, because he has not been taught 
to make a better reaction. As soon as your 
baby learns to walk, at twelve or fifteen 
months, you may take him up to a guest 
and show him how to shake hands and say 
some baby word of greeting, then, after a 
few minutes’ attention, return to his toys 
again. If he thus begins to learn manners 
when very tiny, there will be no need to 
worry about his meeting people shyly later 
on 

We attribute to a child’s nature many 
things which we ourselves have taught him. 
We say “Mrs. So-and-so’s baby is so cheer- 
ful, my little Robert is always fussing.” 
Perhaps you yourself have taught Robert 
that fussiness. When he is playing alone 
and you are at leisure, you intefere in his 
happiness to show him how to build blocks, 
or where there are nicer pictures in the book. 
If you do this very often, the child will not 
know how to play alone, and will cry for 
your attention when you are busy. 

When baby falls, what do you do? Do 
you say, ‘“Wasn’t that funny? Laugh at 
the poor chair!” or do you rush and cry, 
“Poor little Robert, did you hurt your 
darling head on the nasty chair?” If you 


Home Discoveries | 


Shoe Stain Protection 


Cut white oilcloth to fit inside small 
children’s shoes and paste it there. This 
keeps white or light stockings from becoming 
stained. Mrs. J. E. Allison, Delburne, Alta. 


Novel Picture Frames 


An inexpensive binding for picture frames 
is adhesive tape. It can be made to har- 
monize with any room by the use of enamel 
paint of any color desired. It is very pretty 
and no one guesses it is only tape. Miss 
S. Wing, North Battleford, Sask. 


A Holder for Otled Dusters 


To make a holder that oil-treated dusters 
will not soak through, take two pieces of 
table oilcloth and two pieces of cretonne, 
place the oiled side of the oilcloth together, 
cretonne on each side, and bind all together 
with colored bias tape. Put a handle on 
with the bias tape and a small ring to hang 
it up by. Any desired shape may be used. 
The one I use is round at the top and 
pointed at the bottom. “Mac,”’ Victoria, 


B.C. 
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; 
follow the second course, you may be very 
sure that when Robert grows older, he will 
be the unpleasant sort of child who cries 
long and loud for even a stubbed toe. A 
child isn’t “naturally whiny.”” You yoursel! 
teach him self-reliance or dependence on 
too much sympathy. | | 
; 
HERE are other things which a tiny] | 
child must learn which go perhaps under | 
the general heading of discipline. A child | 
cannot understand much in the way of 
explanation of commands until it is past | 
two years old. Yet if he is to be a pleasant 
child to live with he must learn to obey. 
There must be instant response to the 
parent’s quiet ‘‘no."’ The need for this will 
probably be felt first when baby begins to 
creep about and “‘get into things.” There 
may be a certain table which he should not 
touch. At this stage examine your own aims 
and attitude very carefully for a great deal 
depends on your first discipline. Baby goes 
to the table. If you say ‘‘no,’”’ and laugh 
and pick him up, how is baby to realize | 
what you mean? He has no meaning for | 
the word “no” except what you give him. | 
He'll return to the table. You'll say ‘“‘no;” 
laugh and turn to some one and say, “Isn’t 
he naughty —he went right back.” If he 
returns several times you'll gradually 
become annoyed and perhaps finally slap | 
him. Baby is naturally bewildered. One| 
day you may say “no” and let him touch | 
the table, if you feel benevolent, another | 
day you may say “no” and slap him if he | 
goes near it, because you are tired. Then 
when your two-year-old runs on people’s | 
flowers, tears a book, pulls at your dress, 
takes forbidden cake in spite of repeated | 
“no's,” you will complain ‘‘He’s always | 
been such a naughty child.” Why? Because 
you taught him that ‘‘no’”’ was a meaning- 
less and variable term. Adopt a wiser | 
procedure when he goes near the table. | 
Go up to him, say “no” gently and draw 


him back. If he persists slap him and repeat | eile) 
the word “no.” Ch & de of 

I suppose no one wishes to slap or hurt a 28°37 wotr oF wer 
tiny child. Remember that if you slap your | i aie 
baby consistently once or twice for the few 
forbidden things he will learn that “no” 
has a real meaning, and you will escape 
years of punishment for “‘naughtiness”’ due | 
to your own laxity. 

Adopt rules wisely, teach self-reliance and | 
cheerfulness, show your child how to be 
companionable instead of shy, above all! 
teach him obedience and you will have a| 
good child, welcome everywhere, beloved by | 
every one. 


| 
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Keep silver bright and 
softly gleaming by using 
Silvo Liquid Silver Polish. Silvo 
removes stain and tarnish and 
contains neither acid nor mercury. 


Lengthening Life of Skirt 

I have found a way to make a little girl’s 
pleated skirt wear longer when it is begin- 
ning to get thin near the bottom. I rip it| 
from the top, turn it upside down after | 
ripping the hem, and put a new hem in| 
what was once the top of the skirt. When 
this is pressed, it will last almost as well as 
new, the worn part being under the middy 
or sweater, whichever is worn with it. 


Mrs. R. L. Oxford, Gore Bay, Ont. At your dealer’s in 


25¢ air-tight tins. 


Economy With Crusts 
Do not throw away the crusts trimmed 
from sandwiches. Sprinkle a little salt over 
them and toast in a quick oven. These make 
a delicious substitute for crackers, which 
can be served with soups or salads..-Mrs 
C. A. B., Calgary, Alta. 


Made in Canada 
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LIQUID SILVER POLISH 
RECKITTS (Oversez) LIMITED 
MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER 


For Fruit Pies 
When making fruit pies, try sprinkling a 
little flour around the edge of the fruit 
before putting the top crust on. Since using 
this method, I have never been troubled 
with the juice boiling out in the oven. 
Mrs. F. A. C., Sedgwick, Alta 
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Bovrilis concentrated 
beef. It is beef con- 
densed to a fluid, re- 
taining the natural 
flavours, extractives, 
albumen and fibrine 
all present in their 
most refined and 
digestible form. 











Build up your strength with 


BOVRIL 
_ Concentrated Beef Goodness 
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of a Ham 


Continued from page 24 


with brown sugar and pour around it the 
juice from a can of sliced pineapple. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees Fahr.) for 
about 11!5 hours, basting occasionally. 
During the last half hour of the baking cover 
the ham with the pineapple slices. 

Brown an inch thick slice of ham on both 
sides ina hot pan. Remove to a baking dish, 
add a few cloves and pour fruit juice around 
it. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahr.) until the meat is tender (about 115 
hours), basting occasionally with the fruit 
juice. The juice in the pan may be thickened 
slightly and served as a sauce with the meat. 
Liquids that may be used with ham are 
pineapple, peach, orange or grape juice, 
cider or ginger ale, or the ham slice may be 
rubbed with mustard and baked in milk. 


Fruit accompaniments to Ham: 
Baked Oranges 

Boil unpeeled oranges for half an hour or 
until the skin is easily pierced. Cool slightly. 
Cut in slices, about half an inch thick and 
arrange in a shallow baking dish. Dot with 
butter and sprinkle generously with sugar or 
honey. Cover the bottom of the pan with 
water and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees Fahr.) for about 45 minutes, 
removing the cover during the last 15 
minutes. Serve hot with the syrup as an 
accompaniment to baked ham. 


Apple Rings 

Wash and core apples and cut in thick 
crosswise slices. Place in hot ham fat in a 
frying pan. Sprinkle with sugar and cook 
until tender and lightly browned—turning 
occasionally. Or place the apple rings in a 
baking dish, pour over them a syrup made 
by boiling together for five minutes—one 
cupful of sugar, half cupful of water, a few 
whole cloves and a piece of stick cinnamon. 
Add one tablespoonful of lemon juice and 
some red coloring if desired and bake the 
apples in the syrup for about half an hour, 
| basting occasionally. Serve hot with ham 


4 Broiled Peach Halves 


Place the drained halves of canned 
peaches, rounded side down, in a shallow 
baking dish. Pour over them a little melted 
butter and sprinkle lightly with salt. Place 
under a broiler flame until the peaches are 
heated through and lightly browned. Serve 
hot with ham. 

Raisin Sauce 
34 Cupful of seedless raisins 
1 Cupful of water 
3 or 4 Whole cloves 
1 Teaspoonful of cornstarch 
34 Cupful of sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of vinegar 
Few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 

Add the water and cloves to the raisins 
and simmer until tender. Mix the cornstarch 
with the sugar, add to the raisin mixture and 
stir until thickened. Add the vinegar, sauce 
and butter, stir until the butter melts and 
serve hot with baked ham slices 


Scalloped Ham and Vegetables 


| Inthe bottom of a baking dish place small 
| pieces of left-over cooked ham. Cover witha 
| layer of thinly sliced raw potatoes, then a 
layer of thinly sliced onion. Continue the 
| layers thus until the dish is filled having a 
layer of ham on top. Season with pepper, 
paprika, a dash of sage and thyme and a 
| little mace. Blend two tablespoonfuls of 





flour with two cupfuls of milk and pour over 
the materials in the baking dish. Bake for 
half to three-quarters of an hour in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr.). 


Ham and Macaroni 


1 Cupful of broken macaroni 

1 Egg 

1 Cupful of milk 

14 Cupful of grated cheese 

Pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
onion 

1 Cupful of chopped cooked 
ham 


Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and rinse with cold 
water. Beat the egg, add the milk, grated 
cheese and pepper and combine with the 
macaroni. Cook the onion in a small 
amount of melted fat. Add the ham and mix 
thoroughly with the macaroni mixture. 

Turn into a buttered baking dish, cover 
with buttered bread crumbs and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr.) for about 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Chopped green pepper, pimento or mush- 
rooms may be added to this mixture for 
variety. 

Ham a la King 
3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of white meat stock 
or milk 
1 Cupful of thin cream 
3 Cupfuls of diced ham 
1 Pimento cut in thin strips 
1 Green pepper chopped 
2 Egg yolks 
' Seasonings to taste 

Melt the butter, add the flour and stir 
until blended and smooth. Add the liquid 
and cook until thickened. Add the ham, the 
chopped pimento and green pepper. When 
heated through add a little of the hot 
mixture to the slightly beaten egg yolks. 
Return to the sauce pan. Cook for three 
minutes more. Season to taste and serve 
on toast points, with crisp waffles or in 
patty shells 


Stuffed Green Pe bpers 
6 Green peppers 
Ly Onion chopped 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 Cupful of minced cooked ham 
14 Cupful of boiled rice 
1g Cupful of milk or brown stock 


Remove the tops and the seeds from the 
peppers and parboil for 15 minutes. Cook 
the onion in one tablespoonful of the butter. 
add the ham, the rice and the liquid and 
cook for three minutes. Fill the pepper 
cases with this mixture, cover with bread 
crumbs and dot with the remaining butter. 
Bake in a hot oven (400 degrees Fahr.) for 
10 minutes and serve with tomato sauce. 

Stuffed green peppers also make a tasty 
salad when the uncooked cases are stuffed 
with the following mixture: 


1 Cupful of ground cooked 
ham 
1 Cupful of finely chopped 
celery 
2 Small packages of cream 
cheese 
14 Cupful of chopped parsley 
Seasonings to taste 
Chill the stuffed peppers 
and serve on crisp lettuce 
dressing 


Cut in slices 
with French 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 


A department which seeks out and investigates 


what is new and good 


in housekeeping helps 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


HERE’S a nip in the air these days 

a healthy frostiness that makes one 

step out briskly. Time to. begin 

thinking about winter, we think, and we 

mentally calculate how much coal there is 

|in the house and how soon the furnace will 
|have to be set burning. 

What most people will need is an in- 
between heater that will tide us over the 
chilly months of fall and spring when the 
furnace isn’t functioning. 

If the kitchen stove is a coal affair, it 
| will give out enough heat to make at least 
; | this one important room cozy. But a great 
bright polish which Goddard's many of us have no coal stoves. Our kitchen 
Plate Powder always gives to ranges are run by electricity or gas. And so 

silver. | our kitchens remain heatless and very hard 


9 it is on our temper as well as our health, 
Goddard S$ when we're working in a cold room so many 
Plate Powder 


hours of the day. 
Sold in good class Stores 


SILVER 
AND FLOWERS. 


The decorative effect of 
flowers is reflected in that 


And just here the kitchen heater steps into 
the picture. Perhaps you've never consid- 
ered one in the light of a saving before. But 
QUEBEC & ee PROVINCES nevertheless, that is what it can be. It can 

F 1. Benedict & Co,, Montreal carry one well into the late fall, and start one 

early in the spring, enabling the furnace to 

remain unlighted, for possibly two additional 

months in the year. Quite economical when 
considered in that way; isn’t it? 

The Gurney Foundry Company have 
recently brought out a very smart new 


| ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 


NCE finished 
with Hawes’ 
your floors will need only 
an occasional “touching 
up” to keep them glowing. 
Insist on Hawes’ Floor 
‘Wax and cut your floor 
polishing task 
in half, : 
“Preferred in 
~~ The new Kitchen Heater for 
Years.” BR 3 gas or electric stoves. 


kitchen heater to harmonize with their gas 
and electric ranges. It can be obtained in 
two attractive finishes, and you will notice 
|from the illustration that it fits neatly 
| alongside of the range. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the range must be of a 
certain height, for the heater is adjustable 
to all range heights. Each leg is held firmly 
P Y in position by a concealed adjusting screw, 
aii LE) so that there is no possible danger of the 
$77 rt lake heater sinking or wobbling at any time. 
< J1O There is a single door front and the exterior 
is smooth and boltless. 
At Besides the comfort a heater of this type 
supplies, there is the extra cooking surface 
it brings, too, to be considered. The Gurney 


Your heater has a cooking surface of about 
Grocers fourteen by twenty-one inches, and since it 
stands on a level with the range, this is of 
real value when the cooking is heavy. The 


firebox is the full oval type with cast iron 


C lea ak fire linings and is fitted with triangular roller 


grates with individual shaker connections. 
] 4 . Either a plain or “pin’’ type waterfront is 
Oo A supplied. 


8 HE cage-like article shown on this page 
r= | a] ) a | is known as the Vegetainer, and it is a 


tremendously practical piece of equipment 


| Send 10c. and Mar for every home. It is built especially to hold 
RS Ley PET bs. vegetables and fruits, in order to keep them 


tops of three 
peckages for a | fresh for as long as possible. It’s one of those 


rubber apron Ki Nae leas | things that we are forever doing without 


simply because we've worried along with- 
out one or with an old one for so long. And 
yet it is true enough that the cost is very 
low. The container illustrated is made in 
Canada by the Frost Steel and Wire 
Company. In keeping with the insistence of 


The Vegetainer holds fruit 
and vegetables. 


today’s housewives for color, it is painted | 


cheerfully in green. It stands thirty inches 
high and is eighteen inches wide by ten 
inches deep—a commodious size for most 
families. The Vegetainer is keyed to another 
modern requirement, too—adaptability to 
small spaces. It doesn’t take up very much 
room, but even at that, when it is not in use 
it can be folded flat in a few seconds. There 
are three shelves, the top divided into two 
sections--the whole sufficient to hold a good 
supply of fruit and vegetables. 


WONDER if you have made the acquaint- | 


ance of the Safety Roll Can opener? If 
you haven't, you should try it out and see 


how you like it. For I think you will be | 


pleased with the smoothness and ease with 
which it opens the indomitable can. 

You know how difficult it is to get a can 
opener that really does its work efficiently. 
There are only a few on the market that I 
have met with. Two I have mentioned 
previously in The Domestic Workshop, and 
this is another of the favored ones. It works 
on a different principle from most can 
openers. Its name gives one a clue to the 


The safety roll can opener 
is a new device. 


method it employs. Instead of biting into 
the tin with an up-and-down motion, the 
blade rolls the top of the can cleanly off, 
simply by turning a handle at the side. The 
“safety’’ part of its name has a definite 
reason for being there, too, for with this 
different method there is no danger of 
injuring the hands when opening a can. 


} 
| 
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WAXED PAPER 


Get the Green box. Keep it in 
your kitchen always. 25Sc package. 


(ipploford parer eagoucrs 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


A 


a7 Ey 
EVERYTHING 


‘ \ 
iN NN \ ‘|S 


Dissolves quickly, cleans thoroughly, 
rinses easily. Will not injure skin or 
fabric. For better cleaning, ure CHARM 


For sale at careful grocers 


Manufactured by 20 
Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of sewing? It pays to 
have it regularly overhauled, just as 
you do your car. The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service has a_ specially 
selected showing of fall and early 
winter styles on 


Pages 68, 69, 70 and 71 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get 
the sewing machine into working 
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It’s So Easy 
to be 


STYLISH! 


THE NEW MODE, with its sub- 
tle charm of draping, its fem- 
inine flares and ruffles and 
flounces, its alluringly molded 
lines— wouldn't you love to 
have a whole wardrobe of 
pretty clothes in these new 
styles? 

You can have them. You 
can have two or three new 
dresses for what one would 
ordinarily cost you. By the 
wonderful method of the 
Woman's Institute you can 
learn to make clothes for 
yourself and your family for 
ore prices. 


Mail the coupon and we will gladly tell you how 
easily you can learn Dressmaking and Millinery 
through the Woman's Institute methods, how to 
get work from others or open your own shop. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


F (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C256, Montreal, Canada 
Send me— free —full information about course of in- 
struction marked below: 
How to Make Smart Clothes 
How to Earn Money in Dressmaking 
/ How to Prepare Tempting, Well-balanced Meals 
2 How to Make Distinctive, Becoming Hats 


Name cae 
(Please specity whether Miss or Mrs.) 


Address 








‘i ZZ 
Look Name! 








. lamps cost you money in early 
burnouts and higher electric light bills. 
EDISON MAZDA Lamps save you money by 
giving more light—better light—and longer 
service. Insist on lamps that bear this name. 


MADE IN CANADA 


EDISON @ MAZDA 
LAMPS 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LIMITED 


L-12 


Winter Clothes 


Even a casual examination of this 
issue of Chatelaine will suggest to 
you that you will desire to show it 
to your friends and neighbors. Sample 
copies and all necessary supplies will 
be sent you. 


Even a few hours’ pleasurable work 
of this kind will pay you handsomely, 
and, if you desire help, you buy that 
sport costume or other winter wear 
that you want. 

Address your enquiries to: 

Local Representatives’ Dept. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

LIMITED 
153 niversity Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


Protects Your Skin! 


Cuticura Soap not only cleanses the skin, but it is 
antiseptic and healing as well. It has medicinal properties 
which are most beneficial to the skin— its fragrance is 
delightful. Try it today, and note its invigoration ! 


Id everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c and 50c. Talcum 25c. 
= Canadian De oe Lyman Agencies, Limited, 
286 xt. Paul St., W., Montreal. 
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Chatelaine Transfers 


Price 15 Cents 


Another service for women who enjoy 
fine embroidery—new designs will be 
shown every month. 
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No. 16263—An attractive design for 
tray cloth, 11'% inches by 18!» inches, 
with three napkins, 6 inches square. 


Price 15 cents. 





No. 14042—Dainty floral border, 
inches wide, with seven sprays for any 
kind of embroidery. Price 15 cents. 





t wae 


Particularly distinctive this 
Pr Ice 


No. 16132 
quilting design for many uses. 
15 cents. 
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No. 16313—Designs for letterings on 

bazaar, gift, or household purposes. From 

1% inches to 7 inches deep. Price 15 
cents. 
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Flush away 
those ugly 
yellow stains 





Gillett’s Lye cleans 
closet bowls without 
scrubbing ... 


HAT woman doesn’t want to 

get rid of it! The dirtiest, 
most unpleasant part of house-clean- 
ing. Scrubbing out toilet bowls. 


Thanks to Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye 
... this annoying job has been made 
easy. 

Just sprinkle Gillett’s Lye — full 
strength—into the bowl. Off come all 
stains... without scrubbing. Germs 
are killed .. . odors banished ... trap 
and drain pipe freed from obstruction. 

And, more important, Gillett’s Pure 
Flake Lye will not eat away enamel or 
destroy the finish of sinks and bathtubs. 

Remember, Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye 
makes a// your household cleaning 
easier. Try a tin. 


FREE BOOKLET: The Gillett’s 
Lye Booklet shows you many ways to save 
drudgery by using this powerful cleanser and 
disinfectant. Write to Standard Brands Lim- 
ited, Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Never dissolve 
lye in hot wae } 
ter. The ac- 
tion of the lye & 
itself heats & 
the water. 
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EATS DIRT 
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Cookery Parchment 


Wrap vegetables in Canapar. 
Keep aroma, flavour and 
goodness in. Line pans with 
it and ena scouring. Use it as 
a dish cloth. If your dealer 
hasn’t Canapar in stock send 
25c. for large post-paid 
package to 


Cpploford PAPER PRODUCT PRooUCTC 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


CHATELAINE 


PATTERNS 


patterns 
71 of this issue 


seen the new 


69, 70 and 


Have you 
68 


paqes 


MAPLEINI 
for 2 pints J. 


Git, 


Just mail the trial-offer coupon below! 


We'll send free enough Mapleine to make— | 


jiffy -quick—2 pints delicious syrup with that 
‘old- fashioned” flavor. See how Mapleine 
cuts 94 off syrup costs! Favorite in Canadian 
homes for 27 years, Mapleine i is doubly popu- 
lar in these thrift- times. Order 45c bottle at 
your grocer’s—or send for free sample today. 


VW sO OO 


Crescent Manuractuninc Company, Dept. C, 

51 Wellington West, Toronto, Ontario 
Send—free—enough Mapleine to make two pints syrup. 
Name......----- 
Address-.....-——-- 
2 
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RE you giving a party on Hallowe’en 
making merry with the spooks and 

| goblins, which are supposed to be 
|abroad? It’s a fine time for a friendly, 
jolly evening —none of your formal sophis- 
ticated affairs but real fun and real food. 
| Lots of it. 
| Supper at the midnight hour is a gay 
}event, and the simplest meal is as good as 
any feast if you take the trouble to have 
your decorations and refreshments carry 
out the spirit of All Hallows Eve. 
No color scheme is more attractive than 
the orange and black combination which 
somehow seems to belong on this occasion. 
It is easy to carry out too—a yellow cloth, 
amber glass, bright candles and black 
holders, and favors in the shape of cats or 
| witches, bats or grinning goblins. Or, now 
aan you are dispensing with formality, 
cover your table with crépe paper and use 
the same wonderfully adaptable material to 
fashion a gay centrepiece, trim serving cups 
or bonbon dishes and to make novel little 
favors. 
Or, instead, set paper doilies at each place; 
you can buy them in a deep butter yellow 
and your table will be a picture of lacey 
attractiveness. Paper plates with appro- 
priate decorations are to be found in the 
shops and all sorts of odd little ornaments 
pumpkins, witches, goblins and so on. 
Paper table napkins, of course, in plain 
| vellow or gaily patterned and, if you like, 
| paper cups for cold drinks. 

Eat when the clock strikes twelve and 
let the menu carry out the Hallowe’en idea. 
'The simplest refreshments are appropriate 
but the dishes and service should be novel, 


surprising and a bit mysterious. Old- 
' fashioned substantial foods are best —things 
like apples, nuts, raisins, dates, figs, dark 


spicy cakes, gingerbread, doughnuts, pop- 
corn balls, marshmallows, preserved ginger. 
For color as well as flavor, oranges, apricots, 
cheese, pickles, chocolate, seem to fit in. 
Pumpkin tarts are perfect for dessert, and 
what better beverage than cider or ginger 
ale or a punch concoction of canned or 
bottled fruit juice? Or a steaming cup of 
piping hot cocoa? 

Cookies must not be merely cookies; draw 

funny little faces on them with currants, 
raisins, nuts and the like. Make little 
squares of spicy cake or gingerbread into 
something seasonable and amusing with out- 
lines of white icing on a dark frosting. Put a 
marshmallow on a round biscuit, pop in the 
oven to puff lightly and use your pastry 
| tube again to make dots for eyes and an 
lupward line for a laughing mouth. Cut 
sandwiches in fancy shapes; brown bread 
seems to be the thing for them. And serve 
‘the salad in apple shells or orange baskets, 
or paper cups with a fluted trim. 

Generally, give as many new twists to 

your decorations, your dishes, your service 
as you can. There is really no end to what 
you can do with colorful paper and sprightly 
| Hallowe’en decorations. No end either to 
the possibilities for delicious menus, if you 
look along your grocer’s shelves for the 
many good foods which carry out the spirit 
of this jolly occasion. May the spooks bring 
you nothing but good luck when you 
entertain on the Eve of All Saints Day! 


A. Directory of Food Products and Their 
Place on the Menu 





THE HALLOWE'EN PARTY 
by M. Frances Hucks 








Made in Scotland 


Senkicchiewilite book giving 
100 tempting recipes for Savor- 
ies, Salads, Puddings, Jellies, etc. 
COX GELATINE CO. Limrrep 
Box 73, Montreal Dept. J 
Send free recipes to: 









LaleSuppers = =« =") RR MB i comsnaoniacrmamsanenons 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches ae hi casivert Neate ano t 
Gherkins E ie 
Apple Cups or Goblin Salad 
Ginger Faces Doughnuts 
Toasted Marshmallows 
Cider or Ginger Ale 





Children 


Love Them 
Welsh Rarebit 


Prunes Stuffed with Orange McLAREN’S 
a Little — Cakes | INVI N c | B LE 

Coffee QUICK 
PUDDINGS 


Children’s Party 
Eerie Sandwiches Hot Chocolate 





Ice Cream in Pumpkin Cups Nourishing, quickly-made desserts. No 
Cookies eggs or sugar required. Just add milk. 
Apple Cups 


Cut the tops from six medium-sized vad 
apples and carefully hollow out the centres, 
leaving the skins intact. Fill the cavities 
with the following mixture. 
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1 Cupful of diced apple 

1 Cupful of chopped celery 

14 Cupful of walnut meats broken 
Mayonnaise 










Mix the apples, celery and nuts, and 
moisten with mayonnaise. Pile into the 
apple cups and garnish with celery tips. Or 
cover with a half peach rounded side up and 
with cloves for eyes and a pimento strip 
for mouth, fashion a comic face. 






Prunes Stuffed with Orange 


Soak large prunes in cold water over night. 
Cook carefully until tender, but not soft. | 
Remove the pits and into each cavity insert 
an orange section from which all membrane 
has been removed. Serve on lettuce with 
or without mayonnaise. 


You Can Be Always Well 


Write for free booklet, “HOW TO KEEP 
WELL” and other literature, also sample 
of Roman Meal and Kofy-sub, the new 
alkaline beverage, to 


Apricot Parfait 516 Vine a . 7 
1 Cupful of apricot juice 
14 Cupful of sugar 
2 Egg whites 
114 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of apricot pulp 
24 Cupful of whipping cream 





Cook the apricot juice and the sugar for 
ten minutes. Pour this syrup slowly over 
the beaten egg whites, continuing the beat- | 
ing and allow to cool. Press the apricot ! 
pulp through a sieve, add the lemon juice, 
chill thoroughly and add to the stiffly 
whipped cream. Combine the egg and 
cream mixture, mix thoroughly and freeze. 





Ice Cream in Pumpkin Cups 
Little pumpkin faces may be purchased 
at the five and ten cent store and paper 
cups of ice cream placed in them. This does 
not damage the pumpkins which the children 
may keep as favors. 





COUPON 
Canadian Milk Products Limited, 


Eerie Sandwiches 


Cut white and brown bread into shapes 
of witches, cats, pumpkins or hats. As | 


115 George St., Toronto 


Please send me free booklet “Camp 


filling for half of the white sandwiches use Cooking.” 

peanut butter moistened with orange juice, 

for the other half use orange marmalade. | DN AA Ai scccseniheeteetesseerntcbaeneneniamenadiieaad 
Between brown slices put cream cheese and 

chopped dates. Address ee eee 
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Help with menus 
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yu be delighted how 
different, how much more 
tempting Baker’s Coconut will 
make your favourite cakes and 
pies. The rich, tropical flavour 
of selected coconut means new 
fascination to almost every 
one of your recipes. 


Make sure, though, you use 
Baker’s Coconut—and obtain 
the rich flavour and freshness 
of a newly-opened nut without 
any wasted time or trouble. 
Your grocer sells Baker’s—in 
tins, packages and by the 
pound. It’s made from fresh 
coconuts in Canada. 


COCONUT 
BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 


1 cup brown sugar 
3 tablespoons flour 
4 tablespoons cornstarch 
¥% teaspoon salt 
3 cups milk 
¥ cup granulated sugar 
3 tablespoons butter 
cup water 
* pom ght well beaten 
teaspoon vanilla 
cup Baker’s Coconut, 
Premium Shred, ey cut 
baked 9-inch pie shel 
egg whites 
tablespoons brown sugar 


Sift brown sugar, flour, cornstarch, and salt 
together. Add % cup milk, place in upper 

art of double boiler, and stir until smooth, 

lace granulated sugar, butter, and water in 
skillet and heat until mixture turns a golden 
brown. Add remaining 2% cups milk, heat 
until sugar dissolves, and add to flour mix- 
ture. Cook until thickened, stirring constant- 
ly. Cover closely and cook 10 minutes longer. 
Pour a small amount of mixture over egg 

olks, stirring vigorously. Return to double 
boiler and cook until slightly thickened. . Add 
vanilla and % cup coconut. Pour into pie 
shell. Beat egg whites until stiff, add 5 table- 
spoons brown sugar, and beat until mixture 
stiffens again. Pile lightly on filling. Sprinkle 
with remaining % cup coconut. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) 30 minutes, open- 
ing door of oven after first 8 minutes of 


Oe mm 


Write for free recipe 
book to Consumer 
Service Dept., Gen- 
eral Foods, Limited, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 
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That After-Luncheon Speech 


| Continued from page 21 


and adjective and study it, so that day ms ha © ; ul E td 
It is only 


| audience. 


| You must consider your hearers 


then, and recognize that the kind of speech 
| which suits one group of women will bore 
another group to tears. Study the indi- 
viduals who will make up your audience-to- 
be and let your style of speaking and 
similies be such as will have a personal 
appeal to that special group. 

There are as well several ‘Shalt Nots”’ 
‘which are wisest under any circumstances, 
|and the first of these is to avoid uplift. 
|After-luncheon speeches should not be 
| inspirational, nor should the speaker insult 
her auditors by talking down to them, or 
| advising them how to guide their lives. The 
| second horror of the average woman listener 
lis statistics. Avoid them as you would the 
|plague, no matter how informing, how 
| pertinent to the subject they may be. We 
|are accustomed to gaining information 
| through the medium of the eye, rather than 
the ear, and we listen to speeches mostly for 
j/amusement and the stimulation of new 
| ideas. 
| By amusement I mean diversion, a playful 
or exaggerated presentation of facts, rather 
than a succession of anecdotes, for few 
women have the gift of telling a story well. 
With men in similar gatherings mention of a 


| story makes an instant appeal for interest, 


‘but feminine psychology differs. Our sense 
of humor is more individual, and I have 
seldom seen a large audience of women all 
|respond to the same anecdote. So unless 
| very much apropos of the subject, my 
/earnest counsel is to avoid stories, and 
lengthy quotations from the poets. Why 
make further comment on this poesy blight? 
You have suffered yourself. Have com- 
passion on your own audience. 


HEN at last you have your ideas 
committed to paper, you will vacillate 
| between considering the outcome a master- 
| piece, and a lot of tripe. I can suggest no 
better, nor discouraging test than to try it 
;out on your family or best friend. Weigh 
their criticisms carefully, but alter accord- 
| ing to your own judgment. It is your speech, 
not theirs. Hold to that which you think 
good. Strength, not length, will impress. 
Present your ideas clearly and forcibly, and 
then stop. 
By this time every sentence will have long 
since become indelibly engraved on your 
memory. Give the final polish to phrasing 


enter by card after a grilling examination 
of your references and your motives. Copy- 
ists, real or suspected, were treated rather 
brutally. But now all is changed. 

There is something killingly funny in the 
|change in attitude, of, for example, 
Mademoiselle Chanel, who recently deigned 
to ingratiate herself personally with a group 
of buyers and press writers at a cocktail 
party where she invited, nay, urged all and 
sundry to see her collection. This French 
designer, whose friends and co-workers 
include dukes, grand duchesses, lords and 
ladies from many lands, was the most 
unapproachable, but she is also one of the 
most clever psychologists in the couture. She 
has reduced her prices so much that most 
buyers prefer to pay the little extra and 





9 have the real original, than to risk paying 
slightly less for some ‘‘boot-leg’’ copy which 
| may or may not be exact. 


Chanel, who claims that she can scarcely 
add, and boasts her ignorance of merchand- 
ising tactics, has an elasticity of mind and a 
youthful grasp of changing conditions which 
is really astonishing. 

| Her complete change of attitude was so 
|amusing, that harsh thoughts of the past 
with all its raindrops were quite forgotten, 
and a new admiration was born for the 
artist whose sense of humor is so daring. 





The Dress Business 


Continued from page 4 





night you can repeat it by rote. 

with the security of a memorized speech, 
you can face the echo of your own voice on 
that first fateful occasion, and, if you are a 
true daughter of Eve, you also will fortify 
yourself against the battery of feminine 
eyes with the consciousness that you are 
appropriately and becomingly gowned. 

Here the prevailing mode for the brimless | 
hat will find favor, for every public per- 
former should avoid the hat that casts a 
shadow over the face, either in full front or 
side view. Select the hat and dress in your | 
wardrobe that are designed on the most | 
becoming lines. Unless the gathering is 
large and very formal, dark, rich materials 
are more effective than lighter colors, long 
sleeves are smarter than caps or bare arms, 
and if your choice is an ensemble costume, 
it is wise to wear the coat. These rules 
apply, of course, to luncheon, tea and supper 
meetings. At a formal dinner speakers | 
should wear full evening dress, without | 
shawl, fur or scarf to mar the silhouette. 

Carry your written manuscript with you 
in case memory fails you, but do not refer | 
to it, unless absolutely necessary. Do not 
harrow the Entertainment Convener or 
club friends with details of your nervous- 
ness, past, present and future. They are as 
worried as you are about your coming 
ordeal; so bear your miseries in silence. 

Then when the time comes, ‘speak your 
piece."” One of the most common ettors | 
among women facing an audience is that they | 
suddenly turn coy, and allow their voices to | 
dwindle to half-whisper, half-squeak. Speak 
to the back of the room. Shout, if necessary, | 
but be sure the back of the room hears. | 
Enunciate clearly, slowly, with special care | 
to the final syllables, as in singing Or | 
recitation, mouthing your words well, and | 
placing the emphasis and voice inflection to 
aid interpretation of your ideas. But, all 
else forgot, speak up to the back row. A| 
mediocre speech, well broadcasted to every 
listener-in, will sweep you to success far | 
beyond the most priceless pearls of wisdom | 
dropped diffidently into Madame President's 
right ear. 

Face your audience squarely and talk 
with assurance. If the Entertainment 
Convener had thought you had nothing 
worth saying, she never would have invited 
you to give this after-luncheon speech. 


and the Depression 


OME designers have adopted other 

methods of fighting depression. They 
are extending their field of operations. An 
interview with Miss Dorothy Couteaur, the 
charming little ‘‘directrice’’ at Molyneux, 
discloses the fact that Molyneux has more 
than made up for a quiet Paris by his 
activities in London. 

An English branch was opened in an 
ancient house in Mayfair last February. A 
collection of models was made while the old 
house was undergoing repairs. Windows 
had to be put in and stairways rebuilt, 
while cutting and stitching went on amid 
the general excitement. Workers from the | 
Paris Ateliers went over to train the new 
London staff in the art of finishing. Diffi- | 
culties had to be overcome in order to| 
secure materials in England which were | 
style-right in color, pattern and texture. | 
However, in a spirit of adventure and | 
courage the thing was done and the enter- | 
prise successfully launched. For the first 
Spring Court alone, Molyneux made nine- 
teen of the dresses worn. 

From what one sees, it becomes increas- | 
ingly apparent that in the dress business, as 
in any other business, that in these bad 
times as in other bad times of the past, a 
knowledge of one’s business, common sense | 
and plain, old-fashioned, courageous hard 
work, still constitute the “Open Sesame” to 
good business and good times. 
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How you saved 
the §5... 


“T've bought a darling new hat, Mother—and 
believe it or not, it didn’t cost me a cent. I got it 
with the money I saved using Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine. Why didn’t you tell me about Knox before?” 


Plan your meals with Knox Gelatine 
—and you can safely plan to have a 
great many new things for yourself, 
the youngsters and the house. Knox 
permits thrifty use of expensive del- 
icacies—it enables you to conserve 
left-overs, and to make the cheapest 
foods taste as delicious as the most 
costly. Knox has such endless good 
uses in everyday and “company” 
cooking because it is plain gelatine 
—free from sugar, flavoring or 
sweetening —thus combining ideally 
with almost every food. Its economy 
lies not only in saving your money 
on other foods—but in itself. A 
single package is ample for prepar- 
ing four entirely different desserts 
or salads, each allowing six generous 
servings. Send the coupon below 
for Knox famous recipe books, in- 
cluding a new one “Meals for Three.” 





MOCHA SPONGE 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


*\% cup sugar 
Whites of two eggs 
Salt 


‘4 cup cold water 
1% cups strong boiled coffee 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and add to 
hot coffee; then add sugar and lemon juice. Strain, cool, 
and when nearly set beat, using a wire whisk, until quite 
stiff. Add whites of eggs, beaten until stiff, and continue 
the beating until mixture will hold its shape. Turn into a 
wet mold. Chill thoroughly, remove from mold and serve 
with sugar and thin cream. 


KNOX 


is the real 
GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C, 
140 St. Paul St., West, Montreal. 


Send me your FREE books, ‘‘Meals 





for _ Three,” “Food Economy” and 
“Dainty Desserts and Salads.” 
PME aes od ae tn coe moneda c ce webesbees ° 


Address 






See eee eee ee 
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INDIAN BRAVE 


by NORAH HOLDEN 


Read this story first—then carefully cut out the little 


people and play the adventures all over again 


| AGO on a certain afternoon, a little girl and her mother went into a shop in the 
city of Quebec. The shop had a tidy window full of toys—dapple-greys and democrats, pop- 
guns and lead hussars, Pooh-bears and dancing monkeys. But Biddy had fallen in love with a 
certain Indian chief in full regalia, who was laying about him with a tomahawk, and trying to 
make for the street. 

The little old Frenchman inside took the warrior by his scalplock, and planted him on the 
counter so that Biddy could see for herself how bravely he wore his feathers. She began to 
stroke him gently, while her mother got out her purse and tried to understand the Frenchman’s 
English. But the little warrior paid no attention to his new mistress. His soft black eyes were 
fixed on a distant corner, and though his arms were folded on his breast, his war feathers 
quivered with emotion. Biddy looked up, too, for she was very much surprised to feel the poor 
savage’s heart hammering against his smart buckskin jacket. At first she could see nothing 
in that direction, but soon she made out a gruff and woolly dog, and over his shoulder a pretty 
black head. The next instant, the daintiest little squaw stole out to the edge of the shelf, 
holding out her arms to the copper warrior on the counter below and weeping bitterly. He 
poor fellow, seized by the shopman between finger and thumb and about to be wrapped up, 
lifted his arm in a despairing gesture of farewell. At this, Biddy seized the shopman’s hand, 
and began to tell her mother all about the poor abandoned maiden up above. 

Her mother did not really believe the story, and she certainly had not intended to rescue 
two Indian prisoners, but she wanted the shopman to see what a clever child she had. So 
when the old gentleman had hooked the little squaw down into the daylight, she listened 
carefully while Biddy described what the two little copper people were saying, and finally 
bought them both. At this, the shrewd old Frenchman hastily produced a charming birchbark 
canoe and put the two inside, one at the bow and one at the stern. They looked so happy that 
it would have been cruel to leave their boat behind, and so it, too, was included in the parcel. 

Now whether this was good for Biddy I am not wise enough to say, but that it was the 
best of good luck for Mr. and Mrs. Mazinaw—for so the pair were called—nobody doubts. 
At least the gruff and grumpy dog nearly rolled off the shelf with envy. 

In the darkness of the parcel Mr. and Mrs. Mazinaw felt very hot and uncomfortable; 
but they were together, and moreover had tight hold of the precious canoe. 

“We will certainly be afloat before the day is out, dear Acadie,” said Mr. Mazinaw in 
comforting, if slightly muffled, tones. 

“The very thought of having to set up housekeeping at the end of such a journey nearly 
gives me nervous prostration,’’ complained Acadie in reply. 

But neither his hopes nor her fears were to be fulfilled that day. For they were carried a 
long way and became very cramped and sticky. Biddy fell asleep on 
the way home and her mother popped our travellers into a drawer 
when they got there, without even taking off the string. Acadie, I 
regret to say, scolded Shuben on the other side of the parcel until 
she was too tired to say another word; while he lay awake and won- 
dered if this was the usual way to pass one’s honeymoon. 

When at last the paper rattled back, they were quite bewildered 
and dazzled. But Shuben sniffed the good green smell of the pines, 
and knew that they were near their own country. He sprang up 
waving his tomahawk, and if Biddy had not caught him, he would 
have tumbled right off the table. 





This is the bright-eyed 
blackbird, who was so 
tender-hearted that he was 
able to help the Indian 
brave and his squaw escape 
from their terrible danger. 
Fold back the square under- 
neath when you have cut 
him out, and you can make 
up more adventures. 


AS SOON after breakfast as she could persuade her mother to 
leave her letters Biddy set off for the river, carrying the canoe 
in her hand. Shuben thought the littie golden brook a terrifying 
flood, but he grasped his paddle firmly, determined to make a dash 
for freedom as soon as they struck the water. He warned Acadie to 
be ready at the bow, and kept shouting instructions to her about 
“keeping her head into the wind,” and so on; which Acadie thought 
a trifle previous and only pretended to hear. 

Biddy saw her mother settled against a big mossy boulder, and 
then, taking off her shoes and stockings, waded out into the stream. 
She let the canoe down very gently, and Shuben dipped his paddle 
with a flourish and with a whoop of glee set off down river. But he 
had not gone seven strokes when he felt the canoe pulled up with a 
jerk, and discovered to his dismay that Biddy had not dropped the 
painter. Worse than that, she pulled them backward into a little 
bay and beached them with a mighty thump that nearly sent them 
both out head foremost. 

As soon as he had recovered his wind, Shuben rose with dignity 
and began to expostulate, waving his paddle and laying a hand on 
his tomahawk in a very threatening fashion. Biddy knelt down to 
listen, but she only shook her head when Shuben begged her to let 
them go. She told them that the rapids would swallow them up, and 
a fish would take them home for dinner long 
before they reached the great river. But 
Shuben and Acadie only gazed down stream 
with greater longing. Biddy sat down on a 
stranded log and let them paddle to and fro, 
while Acadie wept, and Shuben preserved his And this is the 
dignity as an Iroquois should. As they were terrific big fish 





Here is Shuben, the 
little Indian brave, and 
his pretty wife, who had 
the exciting adven- 
tures. Cut them out, and 
fold them on the pad to 





make them stand up. 


rocking at the mouth of their harbor, with who swims in the 
their eyes fixed on the foaming waves outside, St. Lawrence 
they heard a sweet voice speaking to them river, and who 
just over their heads. helped to save the 


“Never mind!” it [Continued on page 72} Indians. 
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The Empire’s Humorist 





A 


Price 


Canada 


15° 


Now 


Weekly Feast of Humour 


for You and Your Family 


Something to break the sober routine of thinking seriously; something to lift 
us out of preoccupation with our troubles into 4 realm where mishaps are 
jest; something to single out the silver thread of fun from the grey web of 


Bie ia 
toilsome living. Get ‘Punch’ this week—every week—from your news- “a 
. No 

dealer. Its shrewd, mellow humour will restore your sense of proportion. More 


‘Punch’ is always a rare treat—cultured, witty, entertaining. You'll enjoy 


its drollery and delight in its whimsicality—and youll get many a good 15° 


hearty laugh into the bargain. 


Exactly the Same Edition as Sold in England 





on Sale with Every Newsdealer in Canada 


also at all Railway and Hotel Bookstalls and on all Trains 


Distributed throughout Canada by: a 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


153 University Avenue Toronto 2 
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Price 15 cents 


Every pattern 


guaranteed. 


Q 








e 
No. 163.—This youthful polo coat with flattering raglan No. 160—Nothing quite so chic for cool days as this 
sleeves, has tailored lapels, and three buttons in front, type of coat dress, which can be made with long or 
with close, high-placed belt. In sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and short sleeves, and with or without the fur trimming. 
42 inches. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 54-inch material In sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
. and 27% yards of 39-inch material. 3 yards of 39-inch material for long-sleeved dress, with 


5¢ of a yard of 48-inch fur cloth. 


No. 165—This year there is a wide demand for the 

No. 819 —School girls up to twelve years can wear this tailored coat worn with a brilliant scarf. This pattern 

easily made coat, with raglan sleeves, patch pockets, can be made equally well with a fur collar if preferred. 

and turned back cuffs. In sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 Note the smart, deep lapels and the slanting pockets. 

years. Size 4 requires 13¢ yards of 54-inch material. In sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 require- 

‘ 31% yards of 54-inch material, with 114 yards of 534 
inch fur and 25¢ yards of 39-inch lining. 
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Pattern Service, 153 I niversity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer doca 
de sired. 


in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine 
us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
not carry them in stock we w 
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These Tread Autumn Days WW 
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a see — 


No. 130—Consider the long lines, the smart vestee, and 
the attractive sleeves—-and visualize the color com- 
binations possible in this dress. It may be made in 
sleeveless style for sports wear, or with these sleeves 
for town. In sizes 32, 34, 36°38 and 40 inches. Size 
34 requires 314 yards of 39-inch material for long 
sleeves, with 14 yard of 35-inch contrasting material. 






No. 158—Another costume which is as smart with the 

fur collar as without it. The younger girls may prefer 

the collarless mode with a brilliant scarf, or the plain 

collar of the fabric. In sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 

Size 34 requires 314 yards of 54-inch material and 
11% yards of 39-inch lining. 


The are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 152 
in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


not carry them 


136 


No. 136—Straight from Paris comes this jaunty frock 
with the popular built-up skirt. It may be cut from 
contrasting material as sketched, or in the same fabric. 
In sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 
2% yards of 39-inch material with 11% yards of 35-inch 
contrasting material for waist and long sleeves. 


No. 678—The slim young girl will love this jacket frock 

that is very good-looking in fine tweeds, wools and the 

new crépes. In sizes 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 

12 requires 3 yards of 39-inch material for long sleeves, 

with 3 of a yard of 39-inch contrasting material and 
154 yards of binding. 


aR 


University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
When ordering patterns name 


the 
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Made-in-Canada patterns, from 
Paris and New York inspirations, 
with a Dominion-wide store service. 


Price 


15 cents 





Fe 


lf your favorite dealer does 
number and size of the style desired 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
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Thousands of dress- 
makers and home sewers, 
are using Chatelaine 
patterns every month. 
Every pattern is guaran- 
teed perfect fit and perfect 
cut. 
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, » obtained from ste 
Re ee ode be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


Chatelaine patterns offer scores of practical 


and economical ideas for the woman who 


delights in making charming clothes for 


her children 


Price 15 cents 


No. 207—It would be difficult to 
find a more simple frock to make 
up—or a more charming costume 
for a little girl. In cotton prints 
for daily wear, or soft silks for 
very best, it is equally effective. 
In sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 
requires 134 yards of 35-inch 
material. 


No. 354—-When she’s just com- 
ing to her ’teens, this is the type 
of frock any little girl loves to 
wear—and it’s simply made. In 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 17% yards of 35- 
inch material with 34 of a yard 
of 27-inch contrasting material 
for the pretty collar. 


No. 166—No young man could 
ask for anything better for his 
special Hallowe’en party than 
this Pierrot costume—one of a 
group of fancy dress costumes. 
In sizes 8, 12 and 16 years, 36 
and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 
36-inch material in black, and 
4 yards of white material. 


ae 


ores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University 
When ordering patterns name the 


No. 615—Very trig and 
up-to-the-minute, the 
school girl who wears this 
jacket dress, so conven- 
ient for steady wear. It 
can be made of one fabric 
or with contrasting dress 
top. In sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 214 yards of 39- 
inch material for jacket 
and skirt, with 7% yards 
of 39-inch material for 
blouse, and 114 yards of 
39-inch lining. 


No. 155—Manly enough for any 
small boy to wear, enchanting 
enough for his young sister, and 
simple enough for any amateur 
to achieve, this one-piece romper 
has frilly collar and cuffs. In 
sizes 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 2 
requires 1144 yards of 35-inch 
material, with 14 a yard of 35- 
inch contrasting, and 134 yards 

of pleating. : 
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OOL DAYS OR PARTY WAYS 
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PM QQUARTETTE OF DISTINCTIVE FROCKS 


No. 109-—Paris chic is expressed in this two- 

piece costume with contrasting blouse, that 

would be smart in plaid, as well as plain 

fabric. In sizes 32, 34, 36, 38. Size 36 

requires 214 yards of 35-inch material for 

skirt, with 2% yards of 35-inch material for 
blouse. 


No. 126--A distinctive frock for autumn that 
suits the young girl, and the average figure for 
matrons equally well. Can be made of one 
fabric, or with contrasting material in the 
yoke. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Sizes 
36 requires 314 yards of 39-inch material for 
long-sleeved dress, with 54 yard of 35-inch 
contrasting material. 


not carry them in stock we wou 


They may be obtained from stores 


FOR AUTUMN 


Only a suggestion of the myriads of new 

styles available through Chatelaine patterns 

— designed in Paris and New York, and 
made in our Canadian factory. 


Price 15 cents 


in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue. 
id be glad to have you give us his name and aadress. 


When ordering patterns name 


the 


No. 321 —The type of frock that should go 

into every wardrobe for daily wear in shopping 

or street wear, is this one-piece dress in sizes 

34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 

3%@ yards of 39-inch material with skirt cut 

crosswise, 34 yards of binding, and 14 yard 
of 27-inch material for tie. 


No. 117--A slim line of distinction is attained 

by this frock that is suitable for larger figures 

in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 

36 requires 3144 yards of 39-inch material. 

The raglan sleeves, gracefully pleated skirt, 

and new sleeves all emphasize its charm for 
older women. 


number and size of the style desired. 
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TWO Simpty Sumpruous CuocoLate Treats 


ONE-EGG CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE with SOFT CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING—see recipes on this page 

Here is really convincing proof that even the most 

delicious treats do not need expensive ingredients. 

Right at the start the two bewitching cakes shown 
on this page have an advantage, because they’re made 
with chocolate, universally favourite flavour. They 
are selected from a family of famous recipes to show 
how easy, how simple it is to make clever things at 
little cost. 

Imagine a One-Egg Chocolate Layer Cake with a 
grain as tender and a colour as delicate as this one has 
.. «even a French pastry chef would be proud to 
claim such a cake as his own! And the Soft Chocolate 
Frosting that adorns it has the silky gloss and creamy 
smooth chocolaty flavour so characteristic of the 
smartest and newest cake frostings. 

Now, if you would add a masterpiece to your 
chocolate repertoire, try your hand at this Chocolate 
Nautilus Roll. What a buzz of pretty compliments 
you will hear when you serve this party success-maker! 
It scems almost a shame to eat anything that looks so 
stunning. But feel its light, delicate texture, taste its 
chocolate richness—just once—and you'll know that 


the pleasure of looking at it is as nothing to the 


pleasure of tasting it. 


BAKER'S COCOA 


Mothers! BAKER’s CocoA made 
with milk supplies wholesome 
nourishment which growing 
little bodies need. 
Of course Baker 
: stands for the finest 
>» quality — known 
for 152 years. 
















For Perfect Results There is No Substitute 
for Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 


Your fame as a chocolate cook depends on the depth 
and richness of chocolate flavour in the things you 
make. Through all the past 152 years, proudest house- 
wives have found nothing to challenge Baker’s Un- 
sweetened Chocolate, for its creamy smoothness and 
for its true full-bodied clocolaty flavour. It has set a 
standard that is unrivalled to this day. Only the skill 
of generations can sort, select, roast and blend the 
pick of the world’s crop of cocoa beans, in the way 
these things are done in the making of Baker’s Un- 


sweetened Chocolate. 


New Edition of Cook-book — FREE to you! 
“Baker's Best Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes” 


The new edition of this famous cook-book—classic of 
chocolate cookery—contains 137 marvellous recipes. 
It is the most complete, the most thrilling collection 
of chocolate treasures — cakes, puddings, candies, 
cookies, ice creams, frostings, fillings, sauces, home- 
made soda fountain beverages, steaming hot cups. 
You'll be fascinated by the wonders in this beautiful, 
fully illustrated book. Send the coupon at once — 
and get your free copy! 





CHOCOLATE 


MADE IN CANADA 


= one to win pire for Your thrift 


the other for 


your skill 


CHOCOLATE NAUTILUS 
ROLL — see recipe on this 
page. For the Seven Minute 
Frosting that goes inside see 
page 33 in “Baker’s Best 
Chocolate and Cocoa 


Recipes” 


ONE-EGG CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKB 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 1 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg, well beaten 
¥ teaspoon salt % cup milk 

4 tablespoons butter or other shortening ¥, teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together until light and fluify. Add egg and beat well: Add flour, 
alternately with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add flavouring. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer 
pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 minutes, or in greased loaf pan, 
8 x 8 x 2 inches, in moderate oven (350° F.) 50 minutes, Spread with 
Soft Chocolate Frosting. 


SOFT CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


4 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 4 tablespoons flour 
Chocolate, cut in pieces 1 cup sugar 
1% cups milk 2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Add chocolate to milk in double boiler and heat. When chocolate is 
melted, beat with rotary egg beater until blended. Sift flour with sugar; 
add a small amount of chocolate mixture, stirring until smooth. Return 
to double boiler, cook until thickened, and add butter and vanilla. 
Cool and spread on cake. Makes enough frosting to cover tops and sides 
of two 9-inch layers. 


CHOCOLATE NAUTILUS ROLL 


6 tablespoons sifted Swans Down 4 egg yolks, well beaten 
Cake Flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Y% teaspoon baking powder 2 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 

¥% teaspoon salt Chocolate, melted and 

34 cup sifted sugar cooled 
4 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Fold sugar into stiffly beaten egg whites, a small amount at 
atime. Add egg yolks and vanilla. Fold in flour gradually, Then beat 
in chocolate, gently but thoroughly. Pour into pan, 10 x 15 inches, 
lined with greased paper, and bake in hot oven (400° F.) 13 minutes, 
or until done. Quickly cut off crisp edges of cake. Turn from pan at 
once on to cloth covered with oceiuad sugar. Remove paper. Spread 
Seven Minute Frosting over cake and roll carefully. Wrap in cloth until 
cool. Cover with chocolate coating made by adding one teaspoon melted 
butter to one square Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate, melted, 


All measurements are level 


FILL IN COMPLETELY——-PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 







CONSUMER SERVICE DEPT., C13-32M 
GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, 


Cobourg, Ont. 


Please send free copy of your new 60-page “Baker’s 







Best Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes.” 


Name 


Street _ 
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Have you an Old Colonial bedroom, fur- 
nished with ancestral types associated with 
the early days of the provinces? Such a 
Andrew 


olonial bons 


grouping will add quaint charm and historical interest to your surroundings. 
Malcolm, one of the old Canadian manufacturers, has made a study of these Canadian 
. , 

Colonial types, and now presents, through leading stores, a variety of sturdy poster 


beds, many-drawered chests, stately highboys and other furniture such as 
our forefathers used. Arrange your own grouping, expressing your in- 
dividual taste in the selection. Start with one or two pieces if you prefer, ;“= wet 
letting your Colonial bedroom evolve gradually. There are pieces in qs pA 
lovely amber tones of maple, others in old mahogany and still othersin 4 /) )* { 
rich walnut browns. Inexpensively priced, considering the quality. { Ns 
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ANDREW MALCOLM FURNITURE CO.., Kincardine, Ont. 


Factories, 


| 


Kincardine and Listowel 
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| be a captive?” cried poor Shuben. 
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Indian Brave 


Continue d 


said. ‘Look up! Look at me! I will help 
you.”’ A blackbird sat looking down at them 
with his bright liquid eye. 

“How can you understand what it is to 
“You do 
nothing but hop about all day and sing the 
same song over and over.” 

The blackbird lifted up his lovely 
feathered throat. 

“God tells me,” he trilled. ‘God tells 
me. Freedom is sweeter than life itself. 
All God’s creatures know that. But I can 
sing it more sweetly than most, so He bids 
me say it again and again. Freedom! Free- 
dom! Praise God!” 

At this he quite leapt from the bough and 
hovered over Biddy’s head. She saw the 


| spirit rising in his throat, and in a second 


the song burst forth: ‘Liberty! Liberty! 
Sweet, sweet liberty!’ And almost without 
her knowledge, the cord slid from her finger 
and she set the two captives free. 

She did not realize that they were gone 
until she saw the blackbird make for the 
open river, still singing in triumph. Then 


| she looked down and saw Shuben and Acadie 


well out into the current, and paddling down 
stream for dear life. She ran crying to her 
mother, but before she could tell what had 


| happened, the canoe was almost out of sight. 


They hurried along the pebbly shore, trying 
to keep the tiny craft in view among the 
frothing waves. The bank grew much 
steeper, so that even with a long pole they 
could not reach the canoe. 

Shuben steered for the other shore when 
he saw what they were up to, and getting 
out into the very middle of the stream was 


| borne down toward the great river faster 
| than ever. 
a wide sheet of water, foaming out under a 


At last, the little brook became 


railroad bridge to meet the strong St. Law- 
rence. Poor Biddy scrambled up and along 


| the wooden ties, just in time to see Shuben 


and Acadie as they disappeared underneath. 
She crawled over to the outer edge of the 
| bridge, and watched each angry wave as it 
| tumbled out, but no wave bore the captives 
on its shoulders. She feared that they had 
|gone down in the dark water under the 
| bridge, and went home sobbing. 

But they did not die then, though they 


the complex after marriage he had it before 
| he met his little woman. If he was the life 
of the party before he strutted to the altar, 
he’II'tuck a red flower into his coat lapel, and 
tap a jaunty toe to the grave. If he was the 
village dandy and fond of hero worship he 
will seek it and thrive on it to his last breath. 


HE gag that women strive to transform 
their men once they have the security of 
marriage, isn’t modern. It came out of the 
ark. But why shouldn’t a woman try todoa 
little reforming? That’s an inherent passion 
with a woman. And the world knows she 


| has plenty to work on when she discovers, as 
discover she must, that the man she married 


is just an average man after all. Woman, 
indeed, has a passion to reconstruct, to 
uplift. She has persistence, perseverance, 
power of concentration, mental and physical 
strength. And her activities are not confined 
to a single line. She is continually striving 


toward an ideal, in her home and out of it. 


If her man was not her ideal when she 


} : - on . 
| married him and if she continues to endeavor 


to make him so after marriage, who's to 
blame her? . 

NFORTUNATELY, there are so many 

men who look on life through smoked 
glasses. Their kind have been since the 
world began and to them you can attribute 
| the expression “Women are like that.” 
| According to them there is only one side to 
the argument of married life and that’s their 
‘own. They are always ready to rip and tear 


from 


/) 


page ' 
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had little hope of living when they swung 
out into the mighty river They could 
still see the blackbird far ahead, flirting 
with his own shadow on the dancing waves 
immensely pleased with his act of 
charity. But he was quite safe among the 
light clouds and naughty breezes. Shuben 
would have liked to shake his fist at tl 
interfering bird, but he had to keep his 
hands on the paddle, for the waves were 
coming on them from all sides at once, and, 
try as he would, Shuben could not get the 
calmer waters by the shore, 


and 


ic 


canoe into the 
ever receding from them now. He saw ahead 
of them one last tumbling rapid, and, deter- 
mined to die like his brave ancestors, he 
stood up in the stern of the canoe, shouting 
to Acadie to hold straight on. 


HEY took a sickening dive, and Shuben 

expected to be caught as the crest of the 
wave came over, but just at that moment 
the canoe was jerked out of danger and a 
great rumbling voice cried out: 

“Hoity-toity! What do you mean by it?” 

There, standing on his tail, his head above 
water on a level with Shuben’s, was a terrific 
monster with the painter all tangled in his 
mouth. Quick as a wink he dived under, and 
before they knew it they were being towed 
toward shore. 

The kind old trout put his nose under the 
stern and heaved the canoe up the beach. 
With a whoop, Shuben leaped ashore, and 
catching Acadie out of the bow, danced a 
mighty dance of glee for the triumph of 
being a landowner and a free man. The 
fishes applauded, slapping the water with 
their tails and whistling through their gills: 
“Good hunting to Shuben and Acadie.”’ 

Then all their new neighbors went off, 
leaving the settlers to get their wigwam 
pitched before sundown. They had pienty 
of work to do, with ever so many adventures 
ahead of them. If you like, I will tell you 
about a great one, in which Shuben proved 
his right to live in the good green forest, like 
an Indian brave as he was. For the old Crow 
who lives in the tallest pine for miles around 
saw it all, and he went back to tell Biddy not 
to sorrow for her savages, and she told me all 
about it. But that’s for next time. 


Why Not Blame the Men? 


Continued from page 56 


to shreds all the good qualities that go to 
make happy married lives. And they are the 
last persons to give any credit to women. 


HERE is at least one solution to the 

whole problem of man and wife and I 
think the following little incident pretty well 
sums it up. 

Bill got into the car first, slid under the 
wheel, waited for friend wife to scramble in 
after him, then leaned over and helped her 
shut the door. 

“Oh, Bill,” she wailed with a whimsical 
smile, that told him only too well that she 
was talking for talk’s sake, “before we were 
married you wouldn’t have done that. 
You're getting careless.”’ 

“That’s not being careless,"” came the 
reply as he stuffed tobacco into his pipe, 
started the car and drove away from the 
curb. ‘‘That isn’t being careless. That's 
just being pals.”’ 

Suppose Bill’s jokes have become a bit 
stale to his wife, the odds are about even 
that her lisp doesn't seem half as cute as it 
did, either. But if both can give and take, 
be pals, and be happy, knowing that the 
trueness of heart each professed before they 
were married, is wearing just as true today, 
what does it matter? 

After all, marriage failures are the only 
ones to “‘make”’ the front pages, you know. 
And since the world began, there have been 
men who, like Adam, will always shun the 
blame; men who, in their moments of weak- 
ness, will declare “Women are that way.” 
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“| SEE YOU’VE TURNED IN THE OLD CAR, ED.” 


You have only to examine 

McLaughlin-Buick’s big, luxur- 
ious Straight Eight sedan, $1405 at factory, 
Oshawa, to know why thousands of people 
who formerly owned smaller cars now are. 
turning to McLaughlin-Buick. It’s a beauti- 
ful, roomy sedan—a McLAUGHLIN- 
BUICK through and through—built to give 
more and better miles — extra-fine, extra- 


dependable performance. It has a superb 
Body by Fisher, McLaughlin-Buick’s new 
Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine, 
Torque Tube Drive and Wizard Control— 
including Automatic Clutch, Controlled 
Free Wheeling and Silent-Second Syncro- 
Mesh. It provides that extra quality which 
Causes motorists to award McLaughlin-Buick 
by far the greatest favor in its price range. 


HY SURE, THIS BIG McLAUGHLIN-BUICK SEDAN COST ONLY *1405” 


And yet it is offered at a price that brings 
the joy and pride of McLaughlin-Buick 
ownership easily within your reach! You'll 
find it well worth while to see McLaughlin- 
Buick’s thirty-one luxurious models— 
several of them priced as low as $1325 
to $1625 at factory—and all available on 
liberal monthly payment terms. 


Prices quoted are list at Factory, Oshawa, Taxes Extra. 
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BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice 
Shredded Wheat 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 









LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


| Bean Soup 
Grilled Sardines 
on Toast 
Stewed Fresh Plums 
Tea Cocoa 


Meals of the 


Thirty-one Menus for October 
Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The Chatelaine Institute Staff. 





DINNER BREAKFAST 
Fresh Pork Sausage : 
Creamed Potatoes 1 re Orange JUS oe st 


Shredded Cabbage 
| Deep Apple Pie 
| Coffee Tea 


Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Cc Rng Muffins 
Coffee 











9 (Sunday) 

Cantalou 
Cream of Wheat 
Soft Cooked Egg 

Toast 


i Coffee Cocoa 


Apple Sauce 
Bread and Milk 
Quick Coffee Cake 
Jam 


Coffee Cocoa 


Grape Fruit 
Roman Meal 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jelly 
Cocoa 


Fresh Peaches 


Stuffed Tomato and 
Cottage Cheese Salad 
ot Rolls 
Caramel Layer Cake 
Hot Chocolate 


Macaroni and Tomatoes 
Celery 
Sliced Bananas 
Filled Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Stuffed Green Peppers 
Chili Sauce 


Trifle 
(using left over cottage 
ding) 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Toast 
and Bacon 
Dill Pickles 
Honey Dew Melon 
Tea Cocoa 


| 
| 
a Celery Soup 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Orange Mint Sauce 
Franconia Potatoes 


18 Prunes with Lemon 
Shredded Wheat 


Creamed Cauliflower Toast Conserve 
Ice Cream with Sliced Peaches Coffee Cocoa 
Coffee Tea 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Cold Sliced Lamb 19 Grapes 
Baked Potatoes, Harvard Beets Cream a Wheat 
Cottage Pudding Bacon Toast 
Brown Sugar Sauce Coffee Cocoa 


| Coffee Tea 


90 


| Spanish Steak 


Boiled Potatoes, Diced Turnips Sliced Bananas 


French Toast 


Baked Fresh Pears | 7 
Cookies | Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa 
Vegetable Plate) «| 59 

Baked Stuffed Onions 21 (Friday) 


Fresh Pears 
Corn Flakes 


Scalloped Tomatoes | 
SteamedRice Sliced Cucumbers 





Grape-Nuts 
Poached Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee ‘ocoa 
Grapes 
Roiled Oats 
Hot Biscuits am 
Coffee Cocoa 

(Friday) 


Tomato Juice 

Griddle Cakes 

Maple Syrup 
ffee Cocoa 





Apricots 


(Sunday) 
Oranges 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Cocoa 


4 0 Fresh Pears 
Red River Cereal 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 


Gra 
Milk Toast 
Graham Muffins 
Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


12 
Toast 
Coffee 


Stewed Agate 
Grizzled Ham 

Jam 
Tea 





Grape Fruit 

Roman Meal 
£o‘t Cooked Eggs Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 


1 4 (F oe / 
elon 
Corn Flakes 
Toast Jam 


Coffee Tea 


rr, 


1 5 Tomato Juice 
Rolled Oats 
Coffee Cake Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


(Sunday 

16 Fresh Peaches 
i Puffed Rice 

; ha) Scrambied Eggs 


, Toast 
Cocoa 


: 2 Coffee 


ik 











Fried Egg Plant 
Head Lettuce with 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Canned Cherries 
Tea Cocoa 


Parsley Omelette 
Brown Toast 
Stewed Apricots 
Fancy Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 





| Mulligatawny Soup 

| Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
| Grapes Pecan Roll 
Tea Cocoa 


Club Sandwiches 
Pickles Celery 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
Sponge Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Cold Sliced Tenderloin 


' Sliced Tomatoes or Cucumbers | 


| sung, Tarte nee Cream 
Cocoa 


| Pork and Beans 
Mixed Pickles 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Cold Sliced Beef 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Head Lettuce with Dressing 
Canned Strawberries 
Tea Cocoa 


Shepherd's Pie 
Pickle Relish 
Sliced Peaches 
Ice-Box Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





| 
| Cream of Celery Soup 
| Tuna Fish Salad 
Half Grape Fruit 
Tea Cocoa 


Chipped Beef 
Cabbage and Pimento Salad 
| Stewed Plums 
Wafers 


Tea Cocoa 


Cold Meat Loaf 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Waldorf Salad 
Sweet Rolls 


Tea Cocoa 





Gingerbread Rolls Jam 
Marshmallow Sauce Coffee Cocoa 
| Coffee . _Tea b 
| Vegetable Soup 
Broiled Ham | 29 Plums 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Wheatena 
Brussels Sprouts Toast Honey 
Cot Apple Snow * Coffee Cocoa 
offee ea 
Baked Trout 93 (sunday) 
Mashed Potatoes Grapes 
Creamed Celery Rice Krispies 
Jellied Fruits Poached Eggs Toast 
onan oe Coffee Cocoa 
Veal Cutlets 24 Raw Apples 
| Broiled Potatoes Beans s Bacon 
Baked Chocolate Custard Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa 
Tomato Cocktail 195 : i 
| Dressed Tenderloin | Half Grape Fruit 
Scalloped Potatoes d Oat Meal 
Baked Squash Scones Jam 
Fresh Plum Pie Coffee Cocoa 
Coffee Tea 
Julienne Soup g sae 
Hamburger Steak | 26 Honentew ahon 
Creamed Potatoes Toast SEE SHRSONE Jelly 
Peas . aa 
Lemon Cream Pudding Coffee Cocoa 
Roast of Beef . : 
Browned Potatoes 27 oe . 
| Mashed Senige Toast srape Nuts Ie 
Rice Pudding with Raisins Co ae 
Coffee offee Cocoa 
aw pop 98 (Friday) 
Salmon Loa Tomato Juice 
Parsley Potatoes Roman Mea! 
Cabbage | Toast Marmalade 
Pears and Grapes in Lime Jelly Coffee Cocoa 
_ Coffe € Tea 


Broiled Liver 
Fried Onions 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 


|29 


Apricots 
Shredded Wheat 


Baked Tomatoes Toast Maple Syrup 
Apple Dumplings Coffee Cocoa 
Coffee Tea 
(Ve; etable I Plate) (Sunday) 
Baked Eggs in Potatoes 30 Orange Juice 
Cauliflower Diced Beets Bread and Milk 


Sliced Tomatoes 
Ice Cream Chocolate Sauce 
& coffee Tea 
Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes 
Vegetable Marrow 


Scrambled Eggs 
Brown Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 
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Bananas 
Corn Flakes 


Steamed Date Pudding Graham Gems ; _Jam 
Brown Sugar Sauce Coffee Cocoa 
Coffee Tea 
Consomme 


Roast Chicken 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Fresh Fruit Cup 

Iced Cake ! 


Coffee Tea 


onth 





LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Creamed Chicken on Toast 


Sliced Tomatoes 

Canned Pineapple 
Toasted Muffins (let 

Tea Cocoa 


Beef Broth 
Potato Salad with 
Hard Cooked Eggs 

Fruit Junket 


Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Fondu 
Celery 
Fresh Apple Sauce 
Ginger Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Green 
Peppers 
Tomato Sauce 
Cup Cakes with Jelly 
Tea Cocoa 


Casserole of Lima Beans 
Lettuce Salad 

Melon 

Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Canned Corned Beef 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Butter Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Chocolate Eclairs 
Tea Cocoa 


Tomato Soup 
Baked Stuffed Onions 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Nut Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Haddie 
Toast 
Sliced Cucumbers 
and Onions 
Plum Turnovers 
Tea Cocoa 


Fried Egg Plant 


Lettuce and Stuffed Celery 


Salad 
Stewed Prunes 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 
Celery Soup 
Prune and Cream Cheese 
Salad 
Wafers 
Mocha Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Italian Spaghetti 
Brown Rolls 
Canned Raspberries 
Left-over Cake 


Tea Cocoa 
Bacon 
Sweet Potatoes 
Pickles 


Cup Cakes 
Raspberry Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 


Dill Pickles 
Grapes 
Hermits 


Tea Cocoa 


Fried Oysters 
with Lemon 
Brown Rolls 


Fruit Custard with Meringue 


Tea Cocoa 


t over) 
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DINNER 





Lamb Chops 
Parsley Potatoes 
Mashed Squash 

Caramel Blanc Mange 
Cottee Tea 














Pot Roast 
Boiled Potatoes 
Creamed MONS 
Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 


Cottee Tea S 
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Vegetable Soup 

Cold Sliced Pot Roast 
Baked Potatoes Beans 
Tapioca Pudding 


Coffee Tea "lg 


Dressed Spare-ribs 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 

Spanish Cream 
Cotfee 


Tea 


Sms 


C/ 
Se 


ines 


Boiled Cod Fish 
Egg Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lemon Pie 
Coffee Cocoa 


Parsnips 


(Vegetable Plate) 
Potato Balls 
Canned Spinach 
Cauliflower with Cheese Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 
Banana Short Cake 
Colfee Tea 


Fruit Cup 
Sirloin Steak 
Mushroom Gravy 


Mashed Potatoes ~ Squash 
Creamy Rice 
Coffee Tea / 


Searae y 
Roast of Veal 
Browned Potatoes 


Canned Corn 
Cocoanut Custard 
Cotfee Tea 


Asparagus Soup 
Cold Sliced Veal 
Creamed Potatoes Turnips 
Carrot Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Beef Stew ~T0}P 

Shredded Cabbage iY 5 
Apple Pie i i 
Cotfee Tea 


Dumpling 






Broiled Sausages 
Baked Sweet Potatoes, 
Banana Whip 
Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Soup 
Scalloped White Fish 
Potato Cakes Brussels Sprouts 
Grape Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 
A 


c a 
Kidney Stew 


Boiled Potat Squas! 
Pan k ae lee C ream — Be 
Coffee Tea 5 as 
ms 


Mixed Grill Bouulon 
Lamb Chops, Bacon, Broiled 
Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 
Apricot Sponge 
Coffee Tea 
Julienne Soup 
Baked Hash 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 
Baked Apples 
with Marshmallows 
Cotlee Tea 


Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, 


are a reqular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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a All These Stores Sell 


7) ° 
Chalelaine Yltlorns 


Every Chatelaine pattern is guaranteed perfect cut and 






ONTARIO 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Courtenay— Lave 
Cumberland—-Mrs. BB. Davies, 















Allandale—J. Webb 
Alliston—1I r. Hill & Co 


6b. Aimonte—W. West > C . . a . = uinnine ve 

1 Amhoretbure Walker Store perfect fit. You cannot spoil or waste the material. They Bonsen--Comichan. Merchents, 246. 

~ k Brown Bros 2 2 4 . e ‘ 0 , k's ry Goo 

24 Aabure—J. Taylor & Son are the equal of other patterns at three times the price. With Kcamtoops Hudson's Hay Co. 
Aurora—4i. KK. Ardell * : . elowna—'l Law 

54 ‘ alker Stores every attern 1s a cut -C 1eCc ic ha #2 Nanaimo—Malpaso & Wilson 

So yp ting-chart. Each piece is separate. NelnonHludwin's Hay Co 
Belleville—Canadian Depl. stores North Vanuauvar The Stork Shoppe, 


If there is no dealer as yet in your neighborhood, we would be 


glad to have you give us the name and address of your favorite BY sokcne nee 


Jul W. Couk Co 
Port Alberni—Waterhouse & Greene 


Boocaygeon—Tt W. Read's Sous 




















































































vad ) 
(Z Bothweil—J. J. Vincent store, and in the meantime you may order Ch i 
w ones atelaine Patterns . . 
97 Bowmanville—Walker Swwres direct from th *hatelai al poke Prince Rupert—H. 8S. Wallace & Co. 
<i Brampton—t. I. Hills & Co, Seana Serer aa elaine Pattern Service, 153 University Princeton—Lrinceton Dept. Store 
54 c. BF. Ready : ° m Salmon Arm—The S-A-F-E, Ltd 
62 Branttord--( uiadian Dept. Stores vanes aoe Marthe Allard, 
3 J. M. Young & Ci . 006 W sroadway : 
Brighton—J. A. Rol €> h atela ' : ) tt gr . D. Sutherland’s Dry Goods, 
y Brockville—Catudian Dept. Stor ne a ern VI d eS d 3916 Hastings St., E 
57 Leverette’s Store , = a Ss re a e in a na a M. A. Rutherford, 4177 Main 
os Brooklin—A. B. MacDuff & Son ‘ Osb rne’s Kerrisdale Dry Goods, 
Burlington—F. W. Teuplin - 4 Ve 2106—W. 4lst St. 
ne Cannington—4 laxton & Ce ws Gaaad aa — & 
ox Carleton Place-—Walker Stores ONTARIO—Continued 4 ictoria—Hudson’s Bay Co, 
10 Chapleau—sSimith & Cuapple H SASKATCHEWAN 
Chatham Cal Sead Dept. Stores St. Catharines—Canadian Dept. Stores —— T. Forrester NOVA SCOTIA 
_ SPOUCee” SLOG LAG Novelty Silk Sho reela—Francis & Co ; heer ame ee 
69 Cobourg—1s. KR. Heaslip Welker ficten. Assiniboia—A. J. Wyman & Co. Antigontsh—Gregoire & MacDonsld, 14d 
i Colporne—4G. Coruwell & Co - eg" ee Birch Hills—H. A. W Gaysboro—Bi. & G. Jost, Ltd 
} Coll Wal i Stayner i’ T. Hill & Co ; ° ilson Glace Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
o ollingwood alker Stores Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Store Broadview—Mr. C. H. Clerkson Grand Anse—J. A. Stewart 
; Cornwali—Walker Stores 5 r St Bruno—A. Battel 7 a given tn 
18 Comber G. Elliot Ss Strathrey—Walker Stores lyl ; v Halifax—T. Eaton Co 
. Del Pe er ee eeecen Oe EM St. Marys—White & May Co Carlyle—J. F. MacRae New Glasgow—George White Book Store 
18 elhi—H (Cunninglam Stratford—<avadian Dept. Stores G. W. Stockton ‘ — North Sydney—Ingraliam’s Bargain Store 
ae Dresden—-Kk. W. Tyrell J. J. Crosier & Co Carnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co, New Waterford—Canadian Dept, Stores 
30 Dryden—t. J. Vrouger St. Jacobs—I’. Ek. Walker Preston Bros Oxford—Davis & Swan , 
Dundatk—t. T. Hill & ¢ : 2 : 2 . " Ceyion—G. T. Kines saan citaeff & C 
. St. Thomas—I). Mcliroy Silk Shop : . . Pictou—Margolian, Kitaeff & Co 
Durham—The Variety Store 1H Gould Climax—Climax Trading Co Port Hawkesbury—J. J. Bourinot 
East Windsor—Seifast Diy Goods re ee : Dodsland—Mr. B. H. Corrigall  gydney Mines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Englehart—M. S. Ireland Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores Domremy—J. E. Ouellet & Co Sydney—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Essex—Miciiaels Itat Store Tecumseh—\Mrs. L. Brudner Elbow—F. T. Marks, Western Trure—C. E. Bentley & Co 
Exelter—Soutiicott Thessalon—Luchianan Bros. Supply Store Westville C. Harris . 
Fenelon Falls—W yue & Son Tilbury—Sawyer's Dry Goods Elfios—Laskin General Store oe Te 
Fergus Steele Brothers Tillsonburg—Walker Stores eee e, ; -. een e.. £4 
orest—barmers Trading C¢ Ning siore —S. AUghlin Co . ee 
Galt—Walker Stor : . : "wae Pi ta ee re ak B. Smith O’Leary—MeWilliams & Turner 
; a's ‘ tore = = ort Qu’Appelle- erside—K. T. Holman 
Fann —s a ee Tottenham—Miss V. Milligan W. F. ein Summ R ” 
Guelph—g BR on mt Trenton—Couch Newton Company Grenfell—Claxton Bros. & Co QUEBEC 
Hamilton— The T ba ce Tweed—Kerr & Co Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co 
G. W. Robinson & ¢ Toronto—T. Haton C Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co. Asbestos—Melle. Juliette Gaudreau 
Thomas C. Watkins J. H. Byers, 569 Danforth Ave Herbert—A. H. Loeppky Beauharnois—J. N. Marchand 
MacFarlane's Diy Goods ©. J. Wallace, 319 Koncesvalles Ave Indian Head—The Western Fair Gap de la Madeleine—Mad Joseph Lapine 
Li Yard Goods The Lioyd Shoppe, 67 Roncesvalles Ave Kamsack—H. Harvey & Co Charny—J. G. Brochu 
N. Weswig Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave Lintlaw—Frank Robinson, Coaticook—-Miss C. E. O'Neill 
Roger's Dry ¢ is A. A. IA 1, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W The Red and White Store Compton—Melle. FE. Couture 
Zelier’s, Lid WA. La s4 Annette St sn _ylevdminster—H. C. Messum Coutreeoeur—Mr. A. Laplante 
pt. Stor Jacks » Main St Machlin—Machlin Trading Co ou eu r. A. Laplante 
Hanover—Caiatian Dept. Stores Jackson's, 99 Main § Maple Creek—Beesley'’s. Ltd Cowansville—Ic. A. Bonnette 
Harrow—Webb & Heidershott 4. Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave, ~G caeeagexsaatacdh ; Deschaitlons— Normand & Carette 
Havelock—Macige (urtis trowning’s, 226 Royce Ave. Moose Jaw—T. Eaton Co. cscha. —Normandeau é 
Hearst—Intervat sl Consumer's Co. Mrs Richardson, Kingston Rd. Binning’s Ltd. ; ; Drummondville N. H. Brodeur 
Huntsville—Caiacdi Dept. Stores Boyle's, 1186-88 St. Clair W, Moosomin—R. 1). McNaughton Co. Placid Gosse lin | - 
islington—Evans Dry Goods M axter, 540 Queen St. W. North Battleford—Craig Bros Farnham toun'’s 5e. to $1.00 Store 
g 7 . 
Kincardine—Lampmar Dept Store Mrs 1. Kidd, SSS College St, North Portal—R. H. Douglas Granby Granby 5e. to $1.00 Store 
Kingsville—Vickaris Dept Stores 4. Gotlib, 611 College St : Ogema—E. L. Sier Hemmingford—0O. Lacasse 
Kingston—Jolin Laidlaw & Son Miss I. A Corner, 244 Carlton Street Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn Hull—J. Pharand 
Kirkland Lake—Mrs J A MacDougall Sharpe's, 653 St. Clair W ‘ . Radisson—Y. W. Eddy Joliette—G. C. M. Coutu 
Kitehenor—a Dept. Stores Walker Stores, 1170 Eglinton Ave, W. Redvers—R. Curle & Son Mad. Camille Coutu 
Goudie's Dept. Store Muir & Co., 3186 Yonge St McDonald & Rutherford Knowlton—Mrs. ©. J. Farrell 
London—h J.) Young & Co H. B. Neiman, 571 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Regina—T. Eaton Co L’Assomption—l’auze & Fils Enrg 
Cosse Dry Goods r -- General Abate, West of England Dress Goods paee oe ene. Mad. Antonia Houle 
Paris S Shor 1190 ibine Ave : 2 Ni n Silk & Pro Co. achine—J. A. Bergevin 
Lindsay Canadia Dept. Stores A. F. Armitage Children’s Wear ae Ga _— L’ Epiphanie—Monalian & Desjardins 
laxton & ¢ 2454 Danforth Ave, Rosetown—Smith & Smith Louiseville—J. H. Langevin 
en—J. XN 3 ‘o S. Fromstein, 420 Spadina Avenue rae ae ee a Montreal—T. Eaton Co 
Markdal ‘ t Mitt c Stitts, 976 Bathurst Street Saltcoats—E. B. Smith's Store Heury Morgan & Co 
a e 0 § s, 976 Bathurst Str : ; ot 
atten. & isla Smiths. 2037 Dufferin Street ee ne en lia G. A. Langlols. 7568 St. Hubert 
\ % Gardners, 439 Roger's Rad Mrs. L. we, SUS oar L. Proia, 7124 Drolet St 
maidens : - rr ‘te : Stores Mrs. € Chapman, 1912 Gerrard Street Shaunavon— Leon Nadler People’s Store, 1171 St. Catherine F. 
Mimice Thea ‘Gana Paseo Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt, Pleasant St. Brieux—Roy’s Cash Store Baron's Bargain Store, 5820 St. Hubert 
Mitchell G i Aleshotfer & Son Crane's, 1038 Pape Avenue Swift Current—Wigmore’s, Ltd. L. Rivet, 3917 St. Catherine E 
Napanee—«'ana Me Dept Stores Caldwell's, 675 Danforth Avenue Tugaske—P. A. Wiggins Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 
Neustadt—Hi. J. bort Miss Mary Torrance, 2300 Bloor Street W. Watrous—Marcoe & Lerner Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Jeanne Dr’ Are 
Niagara Falls—Canadian Dept. Stores J. Lipton, 918 Queen St E : ae Weyburn—MckKinnons, Ltd. ; Bancel a Antedeia- Se 
Service Silk Shoppe The Weaver Shoppe, 58: Parliament ~~ Wainwright.—A. C. Armstrong ) Serres, ’ , er an eee Po 
C. Wallace & ¢ The Economie Store, Bloor St. V Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co. L, Trempe, 6307 Monk, Ville 1 Ke 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co Little Grey Shoppe, Kir 7” - Rad. Yorkten—Hudson’s Bay Co. Mde A a. rents, 138 Fossaees Ave 
. SE Love's Store, 1171 Davenport Re a Mrs. S. Fry, 4824 Sherbrooke § . 
— oe Co 6 Hlores Mrs a Was! ington, 3 Gerard E. es - vane. oo Shoreracse, Ave a 
; I t Mrs. M. Anderson, 748 Annette > pederal © to renee a 
—, Say a anadian Dept, Stores Mr Ry 4 Mr glar. 1036 Gerrard St. E. ALBERTA J 0. lemleux, 3734 No re ee as 
3 y *eaple’s 5 to § 0 Store 7 oO 
Norwich—Pitcher Bros Horwoods 20 ee ba Bassano—The McKee Stores R ioe cnet i9 tt St. West 
Oakville Lunau Dry (Goods. POune’s. SUN ot es inca Blackie—J. A. Macdonald Rene Lacroix, 5050 Blvd. St. Laurent _ 
Orangeville—F. T. Hill & Co Holiywoods, Tice Songe Taree Calgary—T. Eaton Co. Mme. 1. A. Laberge. 9671 Notre Dame E. 
Orillia—Walker Stores Oborne’s Al 9 Gerrard Bt. Eas Hudson’s Bay Co. Maskinonge-—Lebrun Frere 
Oshawa—J. ©.) Ward Sheftel’s, 2813 Dundas & ag hee Webb’s Montebello—R. O. Quesnel 
Walker Stores Conley’s Dry Goods, 451 Fave, ave. Nippon Silk Co., 119-8th Ave, W. Montmaany—J. A. Papillon 
( Store M. B. Allen, 1330 ae — a Camrose—J. Lawrence & Co. Pierreville—Schooner & Cle 
Canadian Dept. Stores John Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave Carbon—Miss Daphne Nash Pontiac—David Gourd, AMOS Co 
Gamble The Rowers Shoppe, 532 Oakwood A¥ Cardston— rs idiaw's, Lid Plessisville—J. A. Savoie. Fil Enr 
{ r Tr Mrs. FE G. Hoskin, 956 St. Clair Ave, allaw Ss, be essisville—J. A. Sa 3. FE 
LW Rell Mrs Strong. 4158 Dundas St. W Claresholm—Clark ros. — Quebee—T. PD. Dubuc, 214-16 St. John 
, 7 ae The Flaine Shoppe, 1590 Bloor St Ww. pn a Store Adelard Lal rte, 24 Durocher sree 
al 3. $513 Daindas St. W aes Melle. C. Picard, 1239 St. Vallier Stree 
J A. Lalonde Mrs. S. Hill Ps _ Y roa Edmonton—T. Katon Co Telesphore Simard, 710 St. Valller 
Owen Sound—-Bunt'’s Limited Mrs. E. G. Hoskin, 24% nee as Hudson’s Bay Co ; we Malouin, 36 Victoria St 
Walker's Stores Uxbridge—Jas. Alexander & Son Gleeshen—Harrison’s J a ly . wid 
Parkhill—White & May Co Wallaceburg—Stonehouse’s Hanna—Stewart & Co Riviere du Loup “Des Croft Stores Co 
pemnreke o adian Dept Stores Walkerville—. H. Smith innisfail—The Globe pine J. KE. Pineau ' 
enetanguishene——Phil Charlebois Waterloo—L. J. Klopp La Combe—F. FE. McLecx st . : dea 
te : . @ i ; ™ ; t. Andre Avellin—-M. ©. Quesnel 
renee —< anadian Dept. Stores Welland—Fashion Silk Shoppe Canerieee- = Eaton Co. St. Anne De Bellevue—G. Daoust & Co. 
ind Hall Ltd Windsor—Jobn F. Burns nessa each & Co. St. Barthelemi—Jos. Mercure 
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CO Th, 1s Month With 


of women at the Canadian National 

Exhibition, making the long rounds 
of the various manufacturers’ booths, 
eagerly collecting the samples and booklets 
which were being offered, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that the Chatelaine was a 
similar display of merchandise every 
month—and that it would be interesting 
to take one issue and see how much was 
offered to the women of Canada by our 
great national advertisers. 


[- MONTH I watched thousands 


“Apart,” I thought, “from the editorial 
articles, the fiction, the handicrafts, and 
all the materia! given in Chatelaitne—just 
how much is an issue worth to the woman 
who reads it?” 


The result was, frankly, astonishing. 
Chatelaines everywhere are offered free 
information on every branch of home- 
making—information, mind you, that has 
been prepared in the most scientific way 
possible. Food manufacturers today, 
maintain up-to-date household labora- 
tories, under the direction of noted die- 
titians where much valuable help for 
women everywhere is prepared. A woman 
can learn many suggestions for the care 
of her skin, her hair, her health—the 
type of information many women pay 
largely for, in personal interviews with 
beauty specialists. 


The majority of the manufacturers of 
toiletries, at one time or another, feeling 
perhaps that, like the person from 
Missouri, the average woman wants to be 
shown, have prepared small duplicates of 
their preparations which may be had for 
the asking, or for a very slight cost. 


Consider this October issue as an average 
example of what the Chatelaine offers you 
month by month through the advertising 
columns. I see that one may, for the 
slipping of a dime into an envelope have 
generous trial samples of Gouraud’s 
Oriental cream or of the four 
Pond’s products . . or of the Tangee 
Miracle make-up set . . . or a sample kit 
of the Glazo products. Cutex will send 
you a little manicure set with the par- 
ticular shade of liquid polish you want to 
try, for twelve cents. You may try the 
two Outdoor Cirl Face powders, and their 
new liquefying cleansing cream for four 
cents. Coty, for five cents will send a 
little sachet. Brownatone will also send a 
sample-of their wares for five cents. 


There are myriads of other health and 
beauty samples and information you may 
have. Murine will, for the asking send a 
booklet on the care and beauty of the 


eyes . . . Mile. Annette Lanzette a free 
book on how to overcome superfluous 
hair . . . Blue-Jay have a book on sug- 


gestions for foot-sufferers, and Zonite, 
booklets on ‘‘Facts for Women” and ‘“The 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home.” Fleisch- 
mann’s will send too, for the asking, their 
suggestions for the most successful ways 
of using yeast . . Pepsodent, for your 
name and address on a Pepsodent box will 
send one of two novel jig-saw puzzles 

. Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream, 
will send a generous trial bottle of their 
cream, enough, so they say, for eighteen 
applications Absorbine Junior, 
enough of their product to make an actual 
test such as their advertisement suggests. 
Jergens Lotion have a new trial bottle 
they will send you. All of these booklets 
give real information—not just more 
advertisement of the various products. 
Each is designed to be a real help to the 
woman who uses it; to tell her how to get 
the best out of the product. They are 
well worth the reading. 


ITH so much included in the health 

and beauty advertisements, I turned 
the pages eagerly, looking at the cooking 
displays; and found more of vivid interest. 
Personally I have always liked the books 
of recipes available from many of the 
food manufacturers. One knows that each 
has been prepared by a specialist; that 
each is designed to help one use the 
product to the best advantage. Also I 
like having a whole group of recipes on 
the one subject. It is so easy to refer to 
them in my recipe file. When, for instance, 
I want to make up something with 
gelatine—with my handy little booklets 
from Cox’s Gelatine, and from Knox’s 
Gelatine, I have a big assortment at my 
finger tips—ready in a second. Knox’s 
Gelatine have two other booklets. ‘Meals 
for Three,” and “‘Food Economy.” 


Marmite, for the asking will send a jar 
of marmite, and sixty recipes for its use 
Windsor Salt, a book on “The 
Romance of Salt” and a pamphlet telling 
of its special uses. Free recipes for 
tested dishes may be had from Baker's 
Coconut, and from Baker’s Chocolate 
both of them very useful to the home 
cook. Thousands of Canadian women 
already have the Magic Baking Powder 
cook book—a very popular asset that is 
awaiting thousands more. Mapleine will 
send, for the asking, enough mapleine to 
make two pints; Roman Meal will give 
you a sample of both Roman Meal and 
Kofy-sub, the new alkaline beverage, with 
a booklet. Klim have a very useful 
booklet on camp cooking . All that 
information, help, and interest offered in 
this one issue! 


There are scores of other aids in the 
number. Glancing over the proofs I find 
such interesting details as a book of 
embroidery stitches from Clark’s Anchor 
Embroidery Thread for five cents . . 
A free booklet on the use of Gillett’s Lye 
. . . A rubber apron for ten cents and 
the tops of three Snowflake packages 
An interesting booklet on the right use 
and arrangement of furniture in the home, 
from the Andrew Malcolm Furniture 
Company . . . and another one from the 
McBrine Luggage Company, on new pieces 
that are much in the mode. Three-in-one 
Oil will send a booklet on the sewing 
machine, and how to get the best out of 
it, and the Women’s Institute three book- 
lets on making clothes, on earning money 
in dressmaking, on preparing well-balanced 
meals, and making becoming hats. 


The interest widens into such fields as 
that of the Mutual Life Insurance, from 
whom you may obtain particulars in 
insurance for your own individual case. 
I notice that Parker Ink will send a free 
bottle of their Quink for your testing, and 
that S. C. Johnson, for ten cents, will 
send a large trial bottle of Johnson’s wax. 


So it goes—page after page of help and 
suggestions, of trial products for you to 
test at home. Help in your cooking, in 
your daily grooming, in your home decora- 
tions, in your sewing. Month after month, 
the wise chatelaine, scours the advertising 
columns, realizing the invaluable aids 
leading manufacturers are offering to her 
through this magazine. 
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“Free 


THIS BREAD TRAY 


This 
“OPPORTUNITY CHEST” 


contains 32 pieces of ‘‘June’’ design 
and matching bread tray. 


Regular walue $28 


Now $93 


Special introductory offer 
66 99 & 
on new June” design 


Tupor PLATE 


For a short time, silverware merchants offer you this 
extraordinary inducement to own a complete table service in the 
new “June” design of Tudor Plate by Community craftsmen. 


In this newest of silverware designs the grace of today’s debu- 
tante blossoms with the distinction of tomorrow's hostess. 
“June” in Tudor Plate blends the delicate charm of a rose petal 
with the assured simplicity of the new mode. 


Remember, you can now obtain the complete 32 piece “June” 
design set for $23.00 and receive, free, the bread tray to match. 
Regular $28.00 value for $23.00. This offer is open for a limited 
time only—-so act promptly. 


% $23.00 is complete price, with embossed handle knives. 
Hollow handle knives $4.50 extra. 


Tupor PLATE 
by 


Community 
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